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EDITORIAL 

With this issue, Tnn Journal begins its liltecnth year of con- 
tifuious |)iibijcatiojL 'riuoughoiit this span of years, it has soiiglit 
continually to exert leadership in bringing a functional approach 
to education based upon basic research in sociology. It has stressed 
dtc importance of conceiving education as a total process in which 
the school is but one of the many influences leading to social control. 
It has dealt realistically with fundamental social problems related to 
the entire field of education. 

In the same spirit of seeking ever to face new problems, Tin 
Journal will devote its issues this year, beginning with the October 
numbci, to “Education during the Wai and After.” No problem is 
more real or more challenging than this, for never, not even in 
1917-1918, has education been faced with the necessity of seeking to 
meet such emergency needs, yet at the same time to conserve basic 
v.ahies bodi now and for the aftemiatli of wur. What cli.anges in 
methods and curricula, in administration and lime schedules, and 
even in fuiul.imciUal purposes to be achieved are only now begin¬ 
ning to be evulciU. 

The October issue will be an overview of ilic entire field widi 
articles by Paul J McNutt, Dean E (ieorge Payne, Reinlinhl 
Sehairei, A. J. Keller, Charles Mcinam, and Floyd W Reeves. 'Ihe 
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November issue will describe (be Tennessee Valley Atidioiity de¬ 
velopments as one illusiraiiou o£ social and educational plaiininj; 
through government. 

Other issues arc; Novcmlwr—T.V A.—A rLiniinl Paticrii for 
Living; December—Civilian Morale; lamiary- Womni in Na¬ 
tional Defense; February—Tlic ScIumiI as a I)eft‘nsc Agcni y: Man li 
—Private Organizations in National Defense; Apiil - liimm Towns 
of Defense; May—Social Impact of Military Defense, 

Tiir. Journal will also be the official medium of jnihiicatirm of 
the United States Committee on Education Reconsi ruction and will 
include reports of research and activities carria! foiward liy this 
committee. 

It is our sincere hope thatTui Ioiirnal may play yjiiie small part 
ill maintainingabalaiiccamlascnscof valuesthmiigh wliatcvertlic 
months immediately aliead may bring for America. At the same 
time we should look to die (mure and indicate steps dun nuist lie 
taken now if democracy is to remain a living rc.diiy. 



MEASURING GROUP BEHAVIOR DYNAMICALLY 


LKWIS IL ROflRDAUGH 

Many diRcicnt approaches have been made to the problem of 
measuring group behavior. Most of these have attempted to explain 
and predict human relationships; a few have proposed also to fur¬ 
nish a means of possible eventual control of such relationships. All 
approaches to this problem appc.ir to fal) short of attainment in 
propoition to the degree to which each employs static instruments 
in an effort to observe and measure dynamic situations. If this gen- 
cial evaluation of the chief weaknesses of present approaches is cor¬ 
rect, then the first step in the direction of accurately measuring 
gioup behavior will be the elimination from present methods of all 
that is static. 

This article proposes to describe briefly a development which, if 
not entirely dynamic in nature, is at least much less static dian 
presently available devices. It will attempt also to illustrate the pos¬ 
sibilities of such a method by applying it to actual complexes of 
group relationships. The theory in question is that approach to social 
behavior which is known as psychological field dieory. Just to the 
extent to which it succeeds in reflecting group process, this method 
shouUl represent a step in the cliiection of measuring group beliavioi 
on a scientific basis. 

Psychological field tlicory, which has been so ably pic.scntcd in 
J, F. Brown’s Psyc/ioiogy and the Social Ordci, looks on the organ¬ 
ism as a system of energy, rather tlian as a machine. Energy is con¬ 
ceived of as existing m organized systems, of which the human 
being is one Tlic pattern of these systems determines the activity of 
the individual part Field theory discards the use of language as a 
medium for reflecting group behavior, and usc.'i instead the language 
of constructs, which it terms “genotypic" description 

This method is contrasted to the usual descriptive language, 
which Lewin first called “plicnoiypic," the language of data. In 
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contrast to our usual expression of experience in term*; of pht- 
jiomcna, the genotypic description is in terms of (lie undtrlying 
dynamic situation. For example, a dchatc in Congress and .i polittc.d 
conflict within a State may be diflcreiit plienoiypic.illy, Imt may 
resemble similar genotypes since both are cnnIliLis of [lower. 

Although both psychological and physical fields arc sjiaiial con- 
structs, only a position in tlic latter can be treated on a geomcfrii 
basis in terms of a metric scale. Positions in psychological Ikhls can¬ 
not be treated with similar accuracy, and we can distinguish only 
fairly large regions in these fields. Because (hese cannot be con 
siclercd as metricized, field psychology employs for the considera¬ 
tion of behavior a phase of geometry called topology (Jtoinctry as 
seen in topology is the science of positional rclalionships and is used 
to handle tire nonmetrical aspects of space, particularly the rcd.uion- 
ship between various regions, or points within these regions -indi¬ 
viduals. Thus, topology lends itself to the study of (be coniiccliviiy 
or the “belongingness" of spatial regions, furnishing us with the 
mathematical treatment needed for the measurement of psy< iiolojp- 
cal or social fields or proi)lcms. 

Field theory uses several topological variiiius or spatial constructs 
to which phenomenal descriptions of social behavior arc ordered 
and into which they are translated. The bcliavior of an organism 
may be said to be directed toward a goal. 

Because group membership gives its members characteristics dis¬ 
tinguishing them from nonmembers, membership-character is the 
reflection of the individual’s behavior within a Ixiuiulcd social 
region. Psychological field theory also employs certain dynamic or 
genotypic variants. These arc fluidity, degree of freedom of social 
locomotion, permeability, potency of mcmlicr.ship-characicr and 
vector. The topological concepts we have defined jicrmit us to plate 
individuals and goals in certain special regions, to designate possible 
locomotion, boundaries to be crossed, and regions to be ciucrcti. But 
they do not inform us of the locomotions themselves, or of tlic 
media to be used. 
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Mcdinf (hnnf} lic/uivtnr 

Thr four jtrolilrni*; wliU'li follow represent phases of the same 
chdti^in^; Mtn nion. I hey represent stages in the development of a 
small town we ''h.ill uill W.dklon, As a whole, tlie case of Walkton 
IS fhroreJK.d I loss ever, the four pliascs tjf Walkton development 
arc taken Iroin .ulo.d c\jirrien<e. We sliali descrih; vSiagcs of this 
dcsrlopincnt, tlirn translate these descriptions into the representa- 
Monsnflirld dirory. 

j. tht icnter tfj tju a^nctdlutal area. 'Icn years ago, 

Walkton was the iniirr of an agiiculuiralarca/rhcrc was a definite 
cohernuT aUnii Walkton and the stirroiinding district, to a degree 
approacliing insularity. 

Hcisvrtii tirlun and rural i/Ucrcsts were few condtcis. The most 
impfiiiani arose from tlic fact that the rural folk, lacking a vscc- 
oiulary St hool, weir f<»ired to pay c\tra taxes for their childien who 
aiicndni Ingh stlitHil i\\ Walkton. 

Ahsemr of inaitjr con/hcti was tluc ir; the fact tJiat urban and 
rural rcsulriiJs liad so many things in common. All belonged to one 
of the vavcral I’rotcsianr churehc-s in Walkton. Church member- 
shlj) cxrrcistd great mlliicncc on all individuals. Between various 
churthrs ihrrr was a gotKl deal of rivalry. Due most congregations 
had mcmhris from lH)th niiul antlurhan sections and this tended to 
Icscl any town country diltercnas. Local government was con- 
sidrred of mild mijHirt.mce. There svcrc tsvo sections to (he only 
poliiital }uriy, most peojile helonged passively to one of these. 

The above descnjnion is in terms of tiie language of data, a 
phcnolyjue descripinm. nesenhed in terms of field theory the situa¬ 
tion would ap[tcai as in figuic r. The intlev figures represent the 
relative j>owci wiiith the inombeislup-characiers have in determin¬ 
ing the S(Ki.d )'•')Iholi>gical icaclion.s of the individual. Church 
mcinbnship is assigned die luilex figure while membeisiup in 
die (WO s(<iifins iif (he poliiic.d party me .tssigned the figure 3, 
memhershiji m v.unnis other groups only i.This is because church 
memberslu]) was ndalively of more importance to the individual 
than was memhcrship in either section of the political party or in 
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other major or minor groups. It should be remembered diat index 
figures here are not metrical indices; tliey are comparative only. 

2. Wal\ton becomes industrialized. Tlie complex of relationships 
in Waikton changed considerably ten years ago. Several mills were 
built and Waikton very quickly became an industrial center. Most 
manual work was performed by foreign-born Poles who came in 
large numbers and settled “across the tracks,” and were treated with 
a reserved tolerance by tliose native to Waikton. 

Because of their religion—Catholic—their nationality, different 
economic level, and segregation, the Poles had several effects upon 
the older community. Rivalry between Protestant churches became 
less marked; the churches became more conscious of what they 
termed fundamental differences between Catholicism and Protes¬ 
tantism, less conscious of old differences between dieir own groups. 
More attention was paid by the older inliabitants to political mat¬ 
ters. No attempts were made by either of the political parties to 
draw in Polish votes. Some well-meant charitable undertakings 
were begun. The Protestant ministers attempted to fraternize with 
the one or two Catholic priests, and classes in literacy and citizen¬ 
ship were instituted; but there was no real acceptance of die Poles 
as an integral part of the community. 

In the language of field theory, this situation would appear as in 
figure 2. Introduction of certain barriers increased tJic potency of 
membership-character for rural and urban native resident regions. 
Correlated with this was an increase in permeability of the barriers 
constituted by membership-character in Protestant churches. Thus, 
within these limited social regions there was increase in die degree 
of freedom of social locomotion, although general fluidity of the 
entire field lessened and vectors back of the barriers separating 
urban native resident and urban Polish regions pointed toward a 
definite conflict situation. 

3. Wal\ton becomes the scene of real community conflict, Be¬ 
tween ten years ago and one year ago Waikton changed funda- 
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Expanding fluidity for all individuals and groups 



rlGURE I WALKTON AS TKE CENTER OF AN AGRICULTURAL AREA 
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Approaching conflict aiiuation 



FIGURE 2 WALK TON BECOMLS INOUSTRIAUZHD 
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mentally. What was reserved tolerance on the part of the older 
inhabitants became definite animosity, and this in turn, along witli 
otlier factors, conditioned the same attitude on the part of the Poles 
toward the native residents. To name a few of the numerous prob¬ 
lems involved should suffice for our present purpose. 

Although the Poles had moved in large numbers into the main 
sections of town, they remained segregated. Polish businesses of 
various types had been set up and had drawn all Polish trade fiom 
stores operated by non-Poles. The Polish group had begun to come 
of age in several ways Economically their lot had improved, and 
the years had served to condition in them an understanding of and 
demand for some of the rights which were theirs as citizens, as tax- 
paya‘5. Having no church buildings, diey had been forced to gather 
in private homes, later in rented halls, and finally had built churches 
of their own. Devout Catholics always, their needs and interests had 
centered more than ordinarily around the church because of the 
struggle to secure meeting places, the attitude of the Protestant 
churches, and other factors. The growth and the influence of 
Catholicism had unified the Protestant churches. 

Intense Protestant-Cathohe feeling was an important part of the 
broad conflict between Poles and native Walktonites. In the political 
sphere the Poles constituted a sizeable section of Walkton’s voters, 
with the result that diey held the balance of power Neither section 
of the one political party had made overt attempts to draw the Polish 
vote, and the Poles were on the verge of developing a political move¬ 
ment among diemselves Though they as yet had no share in civic 
machmciy, their intensified nationality allegiance had made plain 
their potency in several elections where the split among factions of 
the older residents had been even Polish neighborhoods had experi¬ 
enced difficulty in securing civic services which in other parts of 
Walkton were taken for granted. Streets were in bad repair and 
continued so, m contrast to those only a few squares away. This 
same contrast was as true of other tax-supported services 
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Because tlie school board was an appointed body, and because the 
Poles had no hand in municipal government, the Poles had been 
unable to secure adjustment of some of the scliool problems winch 
concerned them. Consequently, recourse to political action on a 
nationality basis received added impetus. In addition, bccau.se of the 
school situation and of Protestant-Catholic conflict, ilic Poles were 
considering setting up a parochial school system. 

Within both Polish and native-born groups there hud come many 
frictions. These would have been sharper hut for the larger commu¬ 
nity conflicts. Within die Polish community, for example, there had 
arisen problems often present between forcign-born parents and 
native-born children. Parents diought in terms of Old World cus¬ 
toms and ideas, and sought to impose tlicsc on their cliilclrcn, who 
were growing up under entirely different conditions and conse¬ 
quently looked upon the Old World customs as outmoded. This 
traditional conflict was subordinated by the tensions between the 
Poles and other residents of Walkton, There had been the cus¬ 
tomary conflicts widnn the group of older inhabitants, but to a 
smaller degree than usual. Urban-rural diflicultics had disappcaicd 
completely 

The only hopeful spot in the entire community picture was repre¬ 
sented by a small group of liberal, progressive individuals, native to 
Walkton, who viewed objeedvely the areas of community conflict 
and were attempting to resolve them. They felt that conflict ham¬ 
pered the development of Walkton, and they felt that conflict per 
se was unhealtliy. 

In figure 3 we note definite “restructurization” of the entire social 
field. The intraregional boundaries, looking upon the Polish and 
non-Polish areas as separate regions, became more permeable; the 
interregional boundaries became a gieat deal less permeable Free¬ 
dom of social locomotion decreased in both regions, particularly in 
the Polish region. 

4 Walkton becomes better adjusted. In the last year several oc- 
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Conflict sitiiiition 



FIGURE 3 WALKTON AS THUE CONFLICT SITUAFIOM 
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currcnces have led to another definite change of die complex of 
relationships. One of these has been the industrial groivth of a 
neighboring area. This has threatened the prosperity of Walkton, 
for her industries and those of the neighboring area are similar and 
both serve the same limited market. This development emphasized 
the fact that a Walkton divided and warring could not compete 
with an area free from sucli strife. 

Another occurrence, with many ramifications, has been the sur¬ 
prising growdi of the progressive group mentioned in our descrip¬ 
tion of the Walkton of a year ago. Then, this group was somewhat 
impotent, its membership small, and its influence limited In the 
last year it has grown, largely because of the realization by many 
that i£ Walkton was not to succumb to its sturdy new economic 
neighbor, steps toward a unified front were essential. The group’s 
growth was in terms of the kinds of individuals drawn in, radier 
than in numbers. 

One of the first steps of the group was along political lines With 
the aid of Polish votes, and because of the recognized ability and 
integrity of die candidates offered, a number of strategic offices in 
the city government were won. Representative members of the 
Polish community were appointed to the school board, along with 
progressive representatives of the older Walkton group. The school 
system met t\\c. needs of die Polish commumty, eliminating the 
movement toward parochial schools. A number of other steps were 
achieved, such as a parent-education movement m each school, 
which laid effective groundwork for die leveling of nationality and 
church barriers. 

The progressive group also drew withm its framework a number 
of intelligent members of the Polish community. The two larger 
secdons of the political party, now three parties in actuality, im¬ 
mediately went after Polish votes. Tins was in line widi the plans 
of die progressive group, for the division of the Polish commumty 
on a political basis lessened nationality barriers. The progressive 
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group also developed an organization to meet the competition of 
the neighboring area Drawn into this movement, which was sup¬ 
ported by all of Walkton, were the businesses operated by the older 
Walkton residents and the newer Polish firms. It quickly became 
influential and effective, and, as in the case of the school system, 
had a definite unifying effect on tlie community at large. Because 
the tensions between older residents of Walkton and the Polish 
group have decreased greatly in other areas, a definite change in 
ie Catholic-Protestant tension has resulted. Protestant churches 
have begun to function more as individual churches, and this has 
also been true of the Catholic churches. Conflict between first gen¬ 
eration native-born Poles and the older foreign-born group has 
become more marked. Minor groups throughout the community 
have begun to assume greater importance to their members and to 
Walkton at large. 

All the tensions of the last few years have by no means disap¬ 
peared, but they have lessened and have become overshadowed by 
the economic threat to Walkton as a whole. The community is no 
longer divided mto two conflicting parts. The greater number of 
conflict areas each involve fewer people. 

Translated mto field dynamics, Walkton in the past year would 
appear as in figure 4 We note a rearrangement of tlie entire field, 
due both to the threat from without, and to developments within 
the field There is much greater variability m membership-charac¬ 
ter. Potencies of nationality and of church membership-character 
have decreased, and the barriers between die Polish and non-Polish 
regions are so permeable that diey are hardly barriers at all; there 
is a common membership-character Potencies of membership-char¬ 
acter in certain minor groups, in individual Protestant churches for 
example, have increased A greater number of social locomotions 
are possible for all individuals and for all groups, consequently the 
degrees of freedom of social locomotion are considerably higher and 
point to an expanding fluidity for the entire field. 
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Expanding fluidity for all individuals and groups 



FIGURE 4 WALKTON BECOMES BETTER ADJUSTED 
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In field theory, or in any theory which attempts to reflect the 
constant change of group process, it is impossible to make broad 
generalizations. We can make statements that will hold only for 
a specific group situation at a particular time. To do otherwise 
would be to allow for the introduction of factors that are not 
dynamic. In terms of field psychology, the point-region is deter¬ 
mined by means of its relative position m the whole field. Thus, 
what might be termed the personality of the individual is in essence 
his pattern of membership-characters, the potencies of which are 
constantly changing. And the minor group or groups m which he 
has membership-character arc m turn determined by the structure 
of the larger social fields of which they represent limited areas. Con¬ 
sequently, findings concerning present behavior will have to be m 
terms of a dynamic treatment of the dynamic social field. This treat¬ 
ment must be of such a nature that it will permit the showing of cor- 
rclauons between the various factors in the entire situation. 

Taking these four Walkton situations chronologically, we see 
that in terms of field theory certain necessary correlations can be 
indicated between the different variants in field structure. We can 
say, for example, that the decrease in the degree of freedom of social 
locomotion is decrease in variation of membership-character, we 
can say that decrease in degree of freedom of social locomotion 
vanes with changes in the number and m the permeability of bar¬ 
riers We can note accurately that with respect to the bounded social 
region represented by the older residents of Walkton, the threat 
from without resulted in an increasing "restructurization” of the 
social field, making for a decrease in the degree of freedom of social 
locomotion, greater permeability of group barriers for the group 
retaining membership character, and less variability in member¬ 
ship-character. Similarly we note that as the variability of mem¬ 
bership-character increased there was an increase in the degree of 
freedom of social locomotion, and so on. 

Certainly a thorough development of this approach should 
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permit of fairly accurate measurement and prediction of socio¬ 
logical and psychological change in bodi major and minor organ¬ 
ized groupings, and with respect to the individual. Because minor 
groupings, and of course individuals, are dependent upon major 
groupings, an adequate treatment of the latter should in most cases 
suffice, in an enlarged sense, for predictions with regard to the for¬ 
mer. That such a method of treating group behavior will topologi¬ 
cally submit to mathematical study appears quite evident. Modern 
dynamical physics employs both the arithmetical and geometrical 
applications of mathematics for the study of systems of relation¬ 
ships, of force or power, undergoing change. Social relationships 
certainly revolve around problems of dynamics, of power, of force. 
Psychological field theory appears to represent a definite step for¬ 
ward toward the setting up of a verifiable mathematical method¬ 
ology that will keep pace with and reflect, and thus enable measure¬ 
ment of, group behavior. 

Lewis Rohrbatt^h has worked for a number of years in the field of community relations 
and m informal education and recreation, in both urban and rural situations He has been 
associated with private and public organuations, including settlement houses, a board of 
education, a university, and Federal agencies 


YOUTH AKD NATIONAL MORALE^ 

DELBERT C. MILLER 

The demands of national defense have brought a new prestige to 
youth as their services have become more important to the national 
state. Of the young men who fly the fighting planes of Great Britain, 
Winston Churchill, speaking for the people of his nation, said, 
“Never in the field of human conflict was so much owed by so many 
to so few.’’ Not only for the air arm but for the land and the sea, 
thousands of young men are being trained in warfare to defend all 
age groups of the community. In factory, mine, and classroom, 
youth are told they have an important role to play in the achieve¬ 
ment of national goals It is very important m die estimate of na¬ 
tional strength to know whether the morale of our youth is high as 
they apply their energy to the tasks set for them. 

Today, as the nation senses a danger to itself outside its borders, 
a most thorough inventory of resources is being made. The wealth 
of forest, farm, factory, and mine is being recorded, readied, and 
used. The abilities of our citizens are being assembled However, 
there is another resource of tremendous importance which is not 
easily assayed and neatly recorded in bookkeepers’ ledgers. This re¬ 
source is national morale. 

It IS the purpose of tliis paper to explore the relationship between 
youtli and national morale. Both are variables whose quantitative 
and qualitative characteristics are changing with increased rapidity 
under the triphammei blows of domestic and international impera¬ 
tives. While It IS hard to describe and prescribe for youth it is even 
more difficult to speak with evidence about national morale This 
concept now so widely and glibly used is backed witli almost no 
verifiable statistics In fact, contemporary records display only a few 
theoretical attempts to identify the component social psychological 


^ Based on a radio address over KWSC, Pullman, Washington, Fcbru.iry i8, 
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factors and to describe tlieir association with national morale. For 
tentative consideration pending verification it seems feasible to set 
out as components of national morale certam factors which might 
secure the assent of reflective observers. 

A THEORY SUGGESTING I'HE COMPONENTS OF NATIONAL MORALE AND 
AN EVALUATION OF THESE FACTORS IN MORALE TODAY 

National morale may be defined as the degree of confidence held 
by all the people in die ability of the nation to cope with the future 
and to wrest from it the goals desired by the people.® This confi¬ 
dence depends upon the followmg conditions: (i) belief in the 
superiority of social structure in the in-group; (2) degree and man¬ 
ner by which personal goals are identified with national goals, (3) 
judgments of the competence of national leadership, (4) belief that 
resources are available to hurl back any threats from the out-group, 
(5) confidence that the national goals which are to be achieved have 
a permanency. 

I. Unshaking confidence in the superiority of the m-group rests 
upon the belief diat our social institutions are or can satisfy the 
needs of all the people. How great is this confidence ? 

Dr. Hutchins of the University of Chicago said in a national radio 
address on January 23,1941, tliat he believed tliat “we are morally 
and intellectually unprepared to execute the moral mission to which 
die President calls us.’*^ He continues to say, “We have it on highest 
authority tliat one third of the nation is ill fed, ill clothed, and ill 
housed, The latest figures of tlie National Resources Board show 
that almost precisely 55% of our people are living on family incomes 

C Godclcird, Mojale (New York George H Doran, 2919), G Snnic)’ Ilfilli Mwcle 
(New York D Applclon, 1920), Wdliam E Hocking, Moiale and Its Ltiewics (New 
Haven Yale Univcrsicy Press, 1918), Emory S Bogardus, "National Morale," 5 ociology 
and Social Resenreh, 35 (January-Februaty 19,11), 303—212 

“For an attempt at operational definition see D C Miller, "The Measurement o£ National 
Morale," American Sociological Repieiu, 6 (August 1941), 

Robert M Hutchins, America and tAe Wai Pamphlet available from tlie President's Office, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, p 9 
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of less than 5I3250 a year. This sum, says Fortune magazine, will not 
support a family of four. On this basis more than half of our people 
are living below the minimum level of subsistence. More than half 
the army which will defend democracy will be drawn from those 
who have had this experience of the economic benefits of ‘tlie 
American way of life.’ ” 

“We know that we have had till lately nine million unemployed 
and that we should have still if it were not for our military prepara¬ 
tions ... For ten years we have not known how to use the produc¬ 
tive capacity we had We have want and fear today We shall have 
want and fear when the present needs for defense are past.”" 

These are strong words backed with disheartemng fact. Although 
we can point with pride to our very high standard of living, the 
inequalities of wealth and income do not permit our attention to be 
drawn completely away from the importance of efficient domestic 
institutions The barrage of patriotic slogan and catchword played 
to the tune of the national anthem cannot alone bring confidence in 
the justice of our social institutions and a determined effort to de¬ 
fend them. 

Strength for national morale comes witli an understanding and 
appreciation of the specific values which the nation affords and the 
principles for which it stands" Just as tliere is a grave danger that 
patriotic appeals may be made to bolster morale with neglect of the 
important task of making social institutions function, so likewise 
there is a danger that the acceptance of our way of life has become a 
complacency undisturbed by direats not clearly understood In 
order to believe in the superiority of the institutions set up in one’s 
own society it is necessary to be able to compare them with those 
of other societies Few of us have been able to live or to travel in 
odier nations We must rely upon the descriptions brought to us by 

p-io 

“Emory S Bogiirdus, “National Morale,” Sociology and Social 'Research, 25 (January- 
February 206 
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observers. Such information must be accurately portrayed in order 
that we may evaluate the strength and weakness of our own society. 
This information must then be made freely available so that every 
person may decide whether this democratic structure with all of its 
weaknesses has a present reward and a future promise surpassing 
all alternative political and social systems. This is die first step in die 
education of an alert body of citizens. K heavy obligation rests also 
upon all of our leaders to bring accurate information and sincere 
opinion to public attention regarding the extent of any external 
threats. When such fact and opinion are freely disseminated a public 
opinion will develop that will largely determine the courage and 
responsiveness of national effort. It is my belief that national morale 
will develop with greatest strength not about a contemplation of our 
present standard of living but in a clarification and preliminary 
demonstration of future possibilities of democracy. 

2 The morale of a nation usually becomes an object of public 
interest only in time of war or danger of war. During peacetime we 
tend to take our nauonal prmciplcs for gianted. When there are no 
threats to our national security our people arc seeking personal goals 
to be achieved in business, family, church, and club. These personal 
goals may include a desire for a steady and respected ]ob, a deep 
religious faith, a happy home life, enjoyable leisure, and endless 
other goals sought by the individual for himself and for those with 
whom he identifies his happiness ' Life is satisfying to tlie average 
individual when he, his family, and close friends are achieving the 
goals they consider important. The effectiveness of social institu¬ 
tions is judged by the success they have shown in providing facilities 
for the achievement of these personal goals. 

During a national emergency, people must be willing to accept, 
if necessary, a disruption of their habitual life and a denial of goals 

Delbert C Miller. "The Morale of College Trained Adults,” Auisiican Sociologicnl Rcvieif, 
5 (December 1940), 830-889, “Personality Factors in the Morale of College Trained Adults,” 
Sociomeiry, 3 (October 1940), "Economic Factors in the Morale of College Trained 

Adults,” American Journal 0/ Sociology (September 1941). 
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that were to be fulfilled in the peaceful society. In die extension of 
total defense, civilian and soldier alike must believe that national 
goals are more important dian individual goals. 

Three types of identification of personal goals with national goals 
can be observed among different persons. There aie those who be¬ 
lieve that their personal goals will be achieved no matter wliat 
happens to the national goals. Secondly, there are tliosc wliosc per¬ 
sonal goals are expedited by tlie national goals. The man who wishes 
a career as army officer, military flyer, or merely a refuge from a 
nagging wife may find a new patriotism for the national goals 
Thirdly, there are diose who sacrifice their personal goals tempo¬ 
rarily or permanently because of their belief in die greater impor¬ 
tance of the national efforts. It is this diird type of identification 
which has probably always brought the highest morale to army and 
civilian effort. Defense would be most efficiently carried forward if 
all individuals believed with intense conviction that personal goals 
were less important than the achievement of cultural values for 
which the national effort was presumably being directed. 

We do know something of the sacrifices which a majority of 
persons are now willing to make. Weeks before the Burkc-W.ails- 
wortli draft bill was pas.sed by Congress, opinion polls showed the 
people supporting selective service by more than a two-to-onc ma¬ 
jority." If the sampling in the Gallup poll is a representation of our 
entire population, 75 per cent of the workers would be willing to 
work overtime at the same rate of pay if it would help speed up the 
defense program. Six in every ten Americans believe that employ¬ 
ees of defense industries should not have the right to strike even if 
the employees believe they are underpaid Seven in every ten believe 
tile Government should take over every factory that refuses to 
make defense matciials at a reasonable price. There seems to be no 
doubt that the sentiment for action is tangible and real Dr. Gallup 
says, “Even the most rabid advocate of military preparedness may 

* George Gallup, The New York, Times (August 30, 19.10) 
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be surprised to find how far the public is willing to go toward re¬ 
arming the country.”" 

3. National morale is geared to the confidence which the people 
have in their leaders. Military leadership has a new prestige and a 
grave responsibility. Belief in the political, industrial, and scientific 
leadership is also very important in the total defense against total 
warfare. 

4 A people might be convinced that their leaders are of the high¬ 
est caliber and that their social institutions arc superior and yet 
national morale might be low. Necessary ingredients include the 
belief that, regardless of the military or economic threats to the na¬ 
tional security, resources are available to hurl back any such threats. 
It IS on our tremendous productive equipment turned upon manu¬ 
facture or agriculture that much of our national morale is based. 

5. If we engage in military warfare another factor would receive 
a new importance. That factor is the confidence that civilian and 
soldier alike can hold in the belief that the ends for which he is 
fighting can actually be achieved when the war is over. The energies 
of a society of men cannot be marshaled for the preservation of in¬ 
stitutions presumed decadent and lost in spite of military victory. 

It can be said that not only youth but all age groups have and arc 
experiencing economic insecurity. However, certain group values 
remain important. Among these is the right of the people to have a 
part in' formulating the governmental policies under which they 
shall live Their ability to enjoy the sacrifice for the defense of these 
values depends upon tlic confidence they have in the following: (i) 
that dieir social structure is superior; (2) that the achievement of 
national goals is far more important than the achievement of per¬ 
sonal goals; (3) that their leaders are competent; (4) that the re¬ 
sources of the nation are capable of hurling back any threat, (5) that 
the ends for which the nation strives can be achieved and main¬ 
tained in the midst of the disorganizing forces which sweep in the 
aftermath of war 

“George Gallup, ihid (January .j, 1941) 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF YOUTH TO NATIONAL MORALE 

1. Attitudes of youth. It has been pointed out that youth are 
struggling with much tlic same economic problem with which all 
age gi oups are grappling. It is a matter of import to know whether 
youth will respond to the national cfiort with a determination equal¬ 
ing the older segment of the population. For information, the opin¬ 
ions of youth are examined. 

Back in 1937 and 1938 before the European war was declared and 
the threat to tlte United States was only dimly perceived, a poll of 
Maryland youth showed that 6 in every 10 regard war as a needless 
and preventable occurrence. Over 13,000 Maryland youth were 
asked what they would do if war were declared. The young men 
were asked what they themselves would do, the young women were 
asked how they would advise their brothers, fathers, or sweethearts. 
Three out of every ten said they would volunteer. About a third 
would wait for the draft. One in ten said he would go if invasion 
threatened. About one male youth m every ten said be would refuse 
to go.” It must be remembered that no generation has probably been 
so bombarded with propaganda agamst war as tlie present one. In 
spite of these influences and in spite of the difficuldes which youth 
has encountered in findmg steady, respected, and challenging jobs, 
eight male youth in every ten state they would fall in line if they 
v/ere called 

Events have since taken place to put these attitudes to other tests 
When the American people were called upon to decide whether 
young men should be drawn into peacetime military training, Dr 
Gallup took a poll of pubhc opmion In August 1940, he sent his 
interviewers to seek out young men between the ages of 16 and 24. 
These persons were asked, “If tlie draft law is passed, will you per¬ 
sonally have any objection to spending a year in some branch of 
military service Eight m every ten between the ages of 16 and 21 

’“H M Bell, Te//T/;«f S/o/y (Washington, D C American Council on Educalion, 
*938). PP 240-246 
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said he would have no objection. Seven out of ten between the ages 
of 21 and 24 answered that he would have no objections/’"^ 

In the first Gallup poll specifically designed to reach a cross sec¬ 
tion of the 21 million youth between 16 and 24 years of age, further 
evidence of tlie verbal support from youth can be found. When 
asked, “Under selective service, will you, personally, have any ob¬ 
jection to spending a year in some branch of military service?” y6 
out of every 100 answered that they had no objection Their outlook 
on dieir opportunities in civilian life was shown to be very optimis¬ 
tic as 87 out of every 100 said they had as good a chance to get ahead 
as their parents had.” We can conclude from these polls of youth 
opinion that 80 per cent is a fairly reliable proportion of the youth 
who are now willing to make heavy sacrifices for the national de¬ 
fense. This support IS equal and among the younger of the youth 
better than the support given by the adult population."* 

2. New factors in the social situation that a§ect youth in 1^41, 
One of the most important of all the new factors affecting the popu¬ 
lation in 1941 IS the reemployment of workers who are now being 
added to pay rolls at the rate of 300,000 per month ” At the present 
rate of employment it is estimated 4,000,000 more persons will be 
employed in 1941.“ The War Department in this same year will 
have increased the Army at least one and a half million men over 
the strength of December 1939, and it has announced that it plans 
to maintain an Army totaling over 2,000,000 men in 1942.” 

The training of men for defense work in civilian life is being 
pushed with vigor. Estimates vary but it can safely be said that the 
United States Government will tram about four million workers for 

George Gallup, Tht New Yor 4 Timer, August 30, 1940 

George Gallup, “American Youth Speaks Up," Reader’s Digest, 37 (October 1940), 5i“54 
” See George Gallupj TheNcw YorJi T/mer, June 2, 1940, June 23, 1940, August 30, 1940, 
January 4, 194^1 February 8 , I 94 i> succeeding polls For a contradictory point of view 
in regard to college men see Gaynor Maddox, “Conscription Hits the Campus," American 
Mercury, 52 (May 1941), 558-566 

“ Sidney Hillman, "Labor Division," Dejense, 2 (January 28, 1941), 10 
"Sidney Hillman, Defense, 2 (January 7,1941), 8 
” Defense, 2 (January 22,1941), 2 
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specialized defense jobs in 1941. The regularly established voca¬ 
tional school will handle the bulk of this training under the super¬ 
vision of the United States Office of Education and the State 
Vocational Boards. Otlier groups training men are the Civilian 
Aeronautics Authority, Army Air Corps, Navy, Maritime Commis¬ 
sion, National Youdi Administration, Civilian Conservation Corps, 
and Engineering Colleges ” 

3. False notions now current. There is a prevalent feeling that the 
unemployment problem is now “solved.” This is not true, Although 
the labor reserve is being reduced. The Twentieth Century Fund, in 
its latest research report on Labor and National Defense, says “it 
would be wrong to conclude that all employable workers will have 
jobs by the end of 1942.” Moreover, many of the unemployed will 
not be absorbed because they arc in the wrong places or occupations, 
and it is estimated there may be unemployment of one or two mil¬ 
lions at the peak of defense production." 

There arc some who infer that the vocal support for defense 
measures connotes a morale which is enduring. There is reason to 
believe that a national morale strong enough to endure hardships 
and disasters springs from a deep-rooted belief m the justice of the 
cause. The extent to which all segments of the population demon¬ 
strate from day to day their willingness to sacrifice in the defense of 
an ever more complete democratic society will largely determine the 
persistence of high morale In democratic thinkmg there is no ac¬ 
ceptance of special privilege and prerogative. Every violation of this 
part of our mores will lower national effort. 

In the midst of a market needing skilled labor in particular trades 
or localities there arc those who will now refuse to think of plans for 
unemployed youth These arc die short-run minds who are unable 
to grasp the significance of the problem of employment—a problem 


condensed chart guide "Defense Job Training," School Life, 28 (April 1941), 214, or 
Government Printing OITicc, Washington, D C 

“The Twentieth Century Fund, Labor and National DefenTc (New York, 1941), p 14 
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whicli will some day face aa Amecicaa economy that is no longer 
stimnlated by defense orders In contradistinction, the long-run 
view evaluates the various possibilities for the employment of youth 
under more normal conditions m civilian life. The American Youth 
Commission is giving a great deal of attention to the investigation 
of work camps for youth Furthermore, the Commission has inves¬ 
tigated the occupational opportunities open to youth. Two very im¬ 
portant conclusions have emerged, (i) More education is not by 
Itself an answer to youth unemployment. From a sample believed 
to be representative of 70 per cent of all American workers it was 
found tliat slightly over two thirds of the jobs in American industry 
demand nothing beyond an elementary-school education for suc¬ 
cessful performance. Twenty-four per cent require high-school at¬ 
tendance or graduation and only 9 per cent require as much as 
college attendance or graduation. (2) Specialized vocational train¬ 
ing is not by itself an answer to youth unemployment. About i out 
of every 10 jobs is so simple diat it requires no training on the job. 
In 6 out of every 10 occupations normal production can be reached 
by workers m one week or less In only about i out of every 10 of 
the occupations was it found that a worker’s capacity to reach nor¬ 
mal employment required a training period of six months or more.” 

There is a cry being raised by some persons that our civilization 
has become soft and that there is a need to alter our institutions so 
that toughness, discipline, sternness, and virility are inculcated in 
our youth. James Marshall has made the following reply to such 
advocates. He says, “Somehow all this sounds like the chest thump¬ 
ing of the middle aged who want to persuade and assure themselves 
and the world that they are a tough generation It is like drum-beat¬ 
ing to assure themselves of a generation of soldiers to protect them.* 

’‘’Howard M Bell, Matching Youth and Jobt (Washington, D C American Council on 
tducation, 19.10), pp 56-58 

“James Marshall, "Fallacies of the Faint of Heart,” StfAoo/<»«</j'ocM-ry, 52 (April 12,1941), 
457 
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CONCLUSION 

The ultimate solution of the youtli problem is bound up in the 
solution of the social and economic problems with which tlie entire 
country and every section of the population is struggling A short- 
run solution has been found in defense orders which promise to 
reduce unemployment by 1943 to what is, perhaps, an irreducible 
minimum of one to two million workers About eighty per cent of 
our youth are now willing to make genuine sacrifices for the na¬ 
tional goals which compares favorably with the support given by 
older age segments in the population. The grave problem that 
should be faced squarely is tliat of developing a type of training 
that will provide ability to adapt to the changing economic post¬ 
war period without jeopardizing present defense production. Other¬ 
wise the nation will revert to an economic situation more serious 
than before the defense program got under way. 
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REVIEWING THE RESULTS OF SOME 
GUIDANCE PROGRAMS" 

ALICE PAULINE STROUDE 

With the belief crystallized that there is an increasing need for 
more definite social guidance for young people in school, and that 
the public school is the most logical and possible agency for carrying 
on such teaching in an adequate manner, the writer determined to 
find out what types of group work were being promoted most at 
the present time m the secondary schools It was understood that 
social guidance was chiefly the responsibility of deans of girls in 
schools that had them Hence, it was decided that contact would 
be established with schools through their deans to discover what 
was being done to bring about better social adjustment of high- 
school pupils, 

More than a hundred schools from all parts of the country were 
contacted by letters to their deans of girls. The deans were asked to 
submit what they considered the most valuable group work spon¬ 
sored by them or their assistants. From such contributions conclu¬ 
sions might be drawn or trends might be indicated. 

The specific aims of the group activity programs described by the 
deans in their replies to the writer’s letter were varied to a consider¬ 
able degree, but the general objectives of all programs were similar 
The deans and sponsors were striving to help young people make 
suitable adjustments to life during the critical years of adolescence. 
Some of those in charge of the school guidance initiated programs 
that were broad and generalized and tliat aimed at adjusting the 
rank and file of the students to a high-school life that looked toward 
worthy citizenship. These group activity programs functioned for 
an entire school year They were built upon the cardinal principles 
of education and each program aimed at materializing some spe- 

^ Alice Pauline Stroude, ‘‘Controlled Group Activities for Improving die Social Adjustment 
of High School Pupils.” Master's thesis, Duke University, Durham, N C , 1940 
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cific principle or principles, according to the descriptions given 
There were other group activity programs of a more restricted 
nature that were designed to meet certain needs of the school or of 
a particular class of pupils. These programs did not have such a 
wide sphere of influence, but no doubt they served a definite need. 
As examples, there were several orientation programs initiated for 
tlie purpose of adjusting new pupils to the new schools of which 
they were a part. Likewise, group activity programs were formu¬ 
lated to give vocational guidance, to provide patterns for refined 
social conduct or which sought personality development Finally, 
there were programs that served very particular needs in the school. 
These were designed for groups of pupils not suited to the regular 
group activities of the school curriculum, such as social misfits and 
various types of underprivileged pupils. 

Certainly a guidance program to be adequate should be well bal¬ 
anced with some group activities formulated to achieve broad aims 
and to serve large numbers of pupils and others that are designed to 
meet special needs and to guide particular classes of pupils. The sec¬ 
ondary school has become so complex that no general program of 
activities can fit all the problems of its student personnel 

An attempt was made to analyze critically the work being done 
for the purpose of discovering (a) what pupils were being served 
best by the work; (b) what desirable outcomes were being realized; 
and (c) what undesirable outcomes, if any, had resulted from the 
group activities. 

In order to make this critical analysis of the activiues discovered, 
it was decided to get the reactions of as many as possible of those 
persons who had experienced the work It was the purpose to reach 
some conclusion as to what was best in the practices of social guid¬ 
ance as discovered in the secondary schools and what probably 
should be remedied It was a further purpose to get a vision of the 
problems of the future and an insight into how they probably may 
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be solved. The evaluations of the group activities from those who 
experienced them are strictly value judgments. No objective meas¬ 
uring stick has been set up as yet for testing the worth of social 
guidance even though such an instrument is extremely important m 
evaluating such work. If die guidance program is to go forward, as 
there is reason to believe it will, there should be better ways and 
means for directing its course. 

However, the writer did work out an evaluation sheet as a means 
for those who experienced the group activities to evaluate dieir 
favorable and unfavorable outcomes Certain objectives were kept 
in the foreground when formulating this evaluation check list 
These were (i) to discover what pupils were being served best by 
the work, (2) to learn what desirable outcomes were being realized, 
(3) to learn what undesirable outcomes had resulted from the group 
activities, and (4) to give the evaluator an opportunity to tell what 
he considered the greatest value, weakness, or both, in the program 
he experienced The evaluation check list was constructed around 
these objectives 

To discover what pupils benefited most from the group activities, 
types of pupils were considered (i) from the standpoint of scholar¬ 
ship and (2) from the standpoint of personality traits. Hence, tlie 
classifications of superior, average, and dull were used for scholar¬ 
ship and aggressive, inferior, timid, and popular were used for 
classifying personality traits. These types were chosen as exemplify¬ 
ing the commonly known kinds of pupils witli which the public 
school has to deal. 

To achieve the second objective, a check list of possible desired 
outcomes was made. The items chosen for this list were made to 
parallel all aims and objectives of secondary education. They were 
(i) standaids of fair play, (2) cooperation with and good will 
toward fellow workers, (3) lesponsibility, (4) loyalty and team- 
work, (5) self-control, (6) wholesome ideals, (7) initiative, (8) 
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tolerance, (9) good judgment and sense of evaluation, (10) mental 
and physical poise, (ii) better student and faculty understanding, 
and (12) self-confidence. 

Another list was made that suggested possible undesirable out¬ 
comes. Those Items were (i) inferiority felt by some, (2) competi¬ 
tion was fostered diat produced unfair play, (3) jealousy resulted, 
(4) lowered scholarship by taking too much time from studies, (5) 
individual isolation developed, (6) snobbery resulted, (7) exag¬ 
gerated personal evaluation resulted, (8) disorganized school pro¬ 
gram while activity was m progress, (9) personal gams sought 
rather than group welfare, and (10) standards of participation not 
democratic. 

In both sections of the evaluation sheet that were devoted to pos¬ 
sible desirable and undesirable outcomes, a special space was pro¬ 
vided for the evaluator to indicate any desirable or undesirable 
outcomes that the lists did not suggest but that he felt had been 
results of the group activity he experienced. This was done to ensure 
the discovery of such reactions as might otherwise escape attention, 
since the check lists may not have covered all outcomes of the group 
activities. 

An analysis of the findmgs showed that most activities seemed 
to foster similar values These group programs had several desirable 
outcomes in common; namely, (i) cooperation and good will re¬ 
sulted, (2) students learned to assume responsibility, (3) better stu¬ 
dent and faculty understanding resulted, and (4) students learned 
to be self-confident. The writer makes this statement m view of the 
fact that more than fifty-four per cent of all the respondents thought 
that those values were outcomes of the group work that they experi¬ 
enced. Other values that were noted for particular programs but 
not realized as results of all activities were no doubt due to the 
special nature of the programs The activities initiated for certain 
types of pupils and with particular aims might be expected to pro¬ 
duce results quite different from those obtamed from activities de- 
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signed to serve the rank and file of pupils in the school. However, 
both types could be valuable. No well-balanced guidance program 
could be built around any type of pupil or any few objectives. All 
types of pupils and all objectives of secondary education must be 
served if a guidance program is to be adequate. 

Two questions were asked of all who evaluated the group activity 
programs, which gave them the opportunity to express themselves 
freely; (i) what do you consider the greatest value o£ this program, 
and (2) what do you consider the greatest weakness in the pro¬ 
gram? While the comments were many and varied, they did fall 
mto certain large divisions. 

The favorable criticisms were chiefly of two types: (i) oppor¬ 
tunities and benefits realized by the individuals who had the ex¬ 
periences, and (2) values received by the group. The persons who 
expressed dissatisfaction with the programs presented difficulties 
that were (i) individual in nature and were experienced by certain 
pupils, and (2) group problems that affected all in an equal manner. 

The group activities produced several distinct values of a personal 
nature according to the evaluators. The opportunity for self-expres- 
sion and for developing talents was favorably emphasized. Students 
were given the chance for exploring their musical, dramatic, oratori¬ 
cal, and artistic abilities through participating m programs, plays, 
and committee work. The remarks of a few students are quoted 
here that were typical of those praising self-expression and the de¬ 
velopment of talents as significant values of group work. 

The club work helped me to overcome shyness and the feeling of in¬ 
feriority. The informal atmosphere o£ the group work encouraged self- 
expression (student from Houston, Texas), 

The discussions we had put us to thinking and if we had anything we 
wished to say, there was an opportunity for expressing ourselves (student 
from Canton,Ohio). 

For the first time in our lives we girls found through this club that wc 
had the ability to express ourselves and do as well as many pupils we bad 
envied for years (student from Elkins Park, Pennsylvania) 
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We developed a pride m having something worth while to say and then 
saying it well (student from Port Washington, New York) 

Personality traits were emphasized and we tried to give expression to 
the best that was in us (student from Lexington, Kentucky) 

Through participation we improved our ability to express ourselves 
(student from Lincoln, Nebraska) 

Wc had the chance to develop and demonstrate our talents in music, 
plays, etc. (student from Indianapolis, Indiana) 

The pupils in their rambling, youthful manner tried to express 
die feeling that the group activities stimulated an interest in tlieir 
conduct Some said they began to think seriously of what the adult 
world expects of young people, and chose certain ideals that seemed 
good and essential 

The replies gave evidence that youdi struggles dramatically for a 
satisfactory plan of living so that it can be recognized and respected 
by the group It was evident that youth was bewildered and grap¬ 
pling for some ideals that promise a good life 

Among the group values credited to the group activities, coopera¬ 
tion and good will were considered most important Students were 
lavish in their words of praise They expressed the opinion re¬ 
peatedly that they worked together and played together for the 
common good Several students said that they got the “wc” feeling 
because they were not working for selfish purposes. One student 
from McKmley High School, Canton, Ohio, wrote, “We learned 
that with every privilege there is a responsibility, and that freedom 
comes through discipline The cooperation and good will we put 
into the campaign taught us more than most of us realize.” One 
senior class president wrote, “We are born as individuals, but our 
life is spent constantly in the presence of others. It is important that 
we cultivate a well rounded social development Success in life is 
not found individually; it is found by working with others.” 

One teacher who volunteered her evaluation expressed her belief 
that many adolescent group patterns are dangerous for young peo¬ 
ple because they are determined by gang heroes and rowdies Unless 
steps are taken to show them the values and satisfactions of well- 
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organized and planned group acavities, she thought it was only 
logical that they would acquire any patterns that were in the fore¬ 
ground of their environments. 

The personal and group values recognized as outcomes of the 
programs by those who experienced them seemed to fulfill the aims 
and objectives of secondary education. At least four of the Seven 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education were recognized; 
namely, worthy home membership, citizenship, worthy use of lei¬ 
sure time, and ethical character Likewise, the desired outcomes 
claimed for the activities fulfilled the recommendations of the two 
principles stated by the Commission on the Reorganization of Sec¬ 
ondary Education of the National Education Association. The two 
recognized principles were: (i) that each pupil was to develop his 
own personality dirough activities which in tliemselves contributed 
to social well-being, and (2) that each pupil should develop the 
knowledges, interest, ideals, habits, and powers which would equip 
him to do his hit to lead society on to nobler ends.* 

The volunteer value-judgments of the group activities expressed 
by the evaluators are summarized and repeated here to give a better 
picture of how well they fit into the pattern of the aims and objec¬ 
tives stated for secondary education. 

SUGGESTED GREATEST VALUES OF THE GROUP ACTIVITY PROGRAMS 
(Personal Values) 

(i) Opportunity for self-expression; (2) opportunity for developing 
lalents; (3) wholesome companionships and friendships formed; (4) 
person.'il ideals developed, (5) leadership developed, (6) self-reliance 
fostered; (7) learned to assume responsibility, (8) learned the value of 
kindliness and hospitality 

(Group Values) 

(i) Cooperation and good will resulted; (2) group ideals fostered; 
(3) established patterns for social conduct, (4) fostered better human 
relations 111 daily life, (5) became aware of obligations to others; (6) 

Cardinal Pi maples of Secondary Ediicalioo, Department oE tlic Interior, Bureau oE Educa¬ 
tion, Bulletin No 35 (1918), pp 7-16 



learned the value of service, (7) achieved pride in group work, (8) de-, 
veloped group loyalty; (9) learned the value of teamwork. 


SHORTCOMINGS AND WEAKNESSES IN THE PROGRAMS 
AS SEEN BY THE EVALUATORS 

There were some comments pointing out how the group activities 
failed to meet the needs of the pupils. Like the constructive criti¬ 
cisms, these were of two kinds, namely, (i) those individual in 
nature, (2) those pertaining more to the group. These were few as 
compared to the favorable outcome claimed for tlie group activities. 
However, it is mterestmg to notice what were considered weak¬ 
nesses in the programs. 

Jealousy was considered the most undesirable outcome of the 
group activities that affected the individual. The views of the evalua¬ 
tors concerning the causes of such reactions were different. The 
adult evaluators thought that self-consciousness and weakness of 
character in individual pupils were to blame The students, on tlie 
other hand, felt that the activities themselves gave rise to the un¬ 
desirable outcomes. 

A few persons reported snobbery as a result of group programs 
while a few others complained of exaggerated personal evaluations. 
They felt that snobbery developed because some were able to dress 
better than others. They claimed that these students formed little 
groups of their own and ignored the others 
The one weakness affecting the group that was expressed most 
often by the evaluators was that not enough pupils were partici¬ 
pating in the group activities sponsored by the schools. The groups 
were small in some cases and limited in number, pupils stated, 
which meant that a comparatively small number of the pupils had 
the opportunity of participating in them. Students also complained 
of not having meetings often enough to accomplish what they had 
planned. Many students said that there were too many assemblies 
and all-school programs where a few had the stage and participated 
while the greater number in school looked on. They said that they 
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preferred more small group activities because tliey gave large num¬ 
bers a chance for participation and recognition. 

Closely associated with the weakness just stated was the opinion 
of some evaluators who thought that not enough time was given to 
organized group work in the secondary schools Pupils complained 
that committees, clubs, and other group activities were rushed 
through a short period of maybe twenty minutes in length and lost 
much of dieir usefulness There was a definite feeling expressed 
diat much of the group work was hurried and defeated its own pur¬ 
pose Those who made the criticism thought that regular periods 
during tlic school week should be devoted to such work Some 
teachers wrote diat they knew that more time should be given to 
group participation, but that it was difficult to do so when the school 
clay was already crowded Deans stated their difficulty in getting 
teachers to sponsor clubs because of heavy teaching schedules, large 
numbers of papers to grade, and lesson planning. A considerable 
number of students thought that some teachers should be freed 
from full-time teaching schedules to aid in sponsoring group 
activities. 

Anodier criticism that deserved consideration was the failure of 
having any follow-up work in connection with tlie programs of 
group activities, to evaluate them Only a few of such criticisms were 
made and they came mostly from teachers, although a few students 
expressed the same feeling The opinion was expressed by both stu¬ 
dents and teachers that since social guidance was becoming more 
important in the secondary school some follow-up work was neces¬ 
sary to discover its results. Surveys of pupil interests and community 
needs were named as logical guiding factors in setting up worthy 
group activities 

The other group weaknesses reported were few and localized call¬ 
ing attention to the fact that each school has its own problems that 
must be solved according to its own needs. 


Ahce Fatdtne Siroiide received her A B degree from Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio, and 
her master’s at Duke University She is at present student personnel adviser at Glenwood 
Junior High School, Findlay, Ohio 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 
OF RETARDED CHILDREN 


ALICE BELL FINLAYSON 

The problem of retardation in relation to social and economic 
backgrounds lias been pursued very sparingly In fact, studies have 
been made of retardation with mental backwardness as a pet tlieme. 
This backwardness concerned itself with low intelligence and/or 
physical defects as the potent influence of retardation Then, too, 
educational sociology has laid special emphasis on delinquency 
rather than on retardation. 

A recent study was made of the educational, social, and economic 
backgrounds of thirty-six children in a sixth-grade classroom. It was 
found that these children were all educationally retarded, that is, 
according to the age-grade standard of placement, they were in a 
lower grade than their chronological age warranted 

Further study of these children revealed that of the thirty-six 
cases, tlirec were in a superior class of intelligence and twenty-seven 
were normal or average in mental ability. The otiicr six were classi¬ 
fied as dull, according to the Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence Test 
These facts did not give substance to the theory of low mentality as 
a causal factor of retardation. Upon examination of the physical de¬ 
fects of these cases, no serious defects were apparent Therefore, this 
theory had to be eliminated. 

A closer study of the daily educational achievements of each case 
revealed a clue to the individual problem These clues were mani¬ 
fested in die statements given by each case as to their condition of 
progress or retrogress of achievement in such studies as language, 
reading, arithmetic, and spelling 

It was revealed diat in many cases parents of these children are 
away from home all day working. Their children are allowed to 
grow up uninhibited and undisciplined. The parents can demand 
little or no standards of conduct. The child, without the exercise of 
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authority, is free and unhampered. A few cases indicated that cir¬ 
cumstances at home were not conducive to study For instance, a 
smaller brodier or sister had to be cared for, or a brodier or sister 
was annoying the student child, and no studying could be done. 
There, too, were those who worked to help finance the family. All 
diese vital factors determine die child’s personal conduct and his 
attitude toward society. They are, of necessity, conditioned by his 
economic and social status. 

For furdier study of this situation the author offers an analysis of 
the socioeconomic background of thirty-six retarded Negro chil¬ 
dren in Washington, D C., as the main factor contributing to their 
retardation. Each child furnished a detailed account of his home life 
and of such backgrounds as drey could tell These accounts included 
such information as a description of the home, sleeping conditions, 
die meals, how they were planned and served, tlieir recreation, any 
member of their family about whom they wished to write and any¬ 
thing they felt significant enough to write. Parents, guardians, and 
other relatives were invited to the school In most instances the home 
was visited at least once. Thus, the cliild was seen in the atmosphere 
of his home Valuable information was given by adult members and 
children in the home. 

Since all the material collected lent itself to social and economic 
aspects of these cases, they were so arranged and studied. The find¬ 
ings indicated sufficient justification to substantiate die thesis that 
the social and economic backgrounds of these thirty-six cases have 
contributed to their retardation. 

The findings furdier indicated diat of the thii ty-six cases repre¬ 
sented in this study, twenty originally came from extreme southern 
regions of the United States, sixteen were born in the District of 
Columbia. All now live in die District of Columbia, but that section 
of the District in wliicli they now live is designated as the area of 
delinquency and crime, the commercial zone, and rooming-house 
area. 
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It IS a known fact that southern conditions for the Negro are de¬ 
plorable. The lack of legal extension of the term where school attend¬ 
ance IS compulsoryj lack of adequate supplies and materials, lack of 
trained teachers, and lack of participation with more progressive 
cultures have been instrumental m rctardmg the progress of south¬ 
ern Negroes, both adults and children. Even though the southern 
Negro leaves the South and the plantation system with its survivals 
of slavery patterns, its influences have been found so ingrained that 
their remnants are still left and felt. Negroes from soudiern localities 
have little material of culture to pass on to their oifsprmgs. 

Those sixteen cases not originating from extreme southern locali¬ 
ties were born and have lived in that section of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia designated as the low-rent districts, the commercial and 
rooming-house areas, and the zones of delinquency and crime. A 
rather detailed property inventory of the District of Columbia in¬ 
cluding Census Tracts 46,47,48,49, and 86 in which these children 
arc all located is given In this community there arc approximately 
2,962 single-family detached homes such as the kind that are con¬ 
sidered eyesores. The physical aspect of this community helps to 
make up the physical environment in which tliese children hve. 
During 1937 the arrests exclusive of traffic violations during die Brst 
six months totaled 3,381. Juvenile arrests have approximated 240. In 
one year 850 children were reached by certain group-work agencies 
The infant mortality rate has been 136 from certain causes. The gen¬ 
eral death rate in recent years has been 481 with a total Negro popu¬ 
lation between 3 and 18 years being 9,733. 

These objective considerations lend their influence as possible 
factors that are responsible for poor school showing in respect to 
age. Just as a plant requires sun, soil, and rainfall, so do the intel¬ 
lectual and social components of a child’s personality need favor¬ 
able conditions, lest growth be stunted. Geniuses overcome the 
handicaps of surroundings, but our educational system is based on 
the ability of the average child rather than the exceptional one. The 
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children merely represent the unfinished products of a schooling 
which cannot materially influence the backgrounds of environment 
and culture. It can, however, provide a favorable school environ¬ 
ment specifically adapted to their needs through establishing a spe¬ 
cial school. Such a school would have to be created for these children 
with such equipment and facilities as would encourage and stimu¬ 
late educational responses. Such an institution would of necessity 
have to respond definitely to the studied needs of the specific group. 

Aside from tlic more objective aspects of the physical environ¬ 
ment wliich have influenced the retardation of this group of chil¬ 
dren, there are tliose aspects of these cases which reveal themselves 
in the attitudes toward family and environment which represent 
undistortcd firsthand evidence of status and reaction to die local 
situation This information was revealed in a sheaf of children’s 
statements Their attitudes toward the school, the home, the neigh¬ 
borhood and neighbors, and toward themselves were evidenced in 
diesc Children’s Documents, one of which is enough to establish a 
case in point: 

E.D. IS a tall, thm, untidy girl o£ 15 with face full of unsightly pimples. 
She IS light brown in color E D is a truant. She doesn't like to come to 
school because she doesn’t like to work. She doesn’t like to stay at home 
because there are too many people there They get on her nerves. She 
shows evidence of wanting nice things She says “I work every day after 
school. I wanted to buy a lamp to sit in my room So I got my lamp at last 
I will be glad when I get a job and get more money to buy what I want ” 
E,D. doesn’t like her neighborhood because "they drink and fight in the 
houses like cats and dogs. Mother told me not to play with them because 
the children are too nasty to play with They always like to fight and like 
to cut.” Without economic security, and social status, without parental in¬ 
fluences and guidance, E.D , filling the supplied need, is left to drift and 
mold her own personality. 


The general looseness and laxity of home life has in most instances 
been a means by which loose and careless patterns of behavior have 
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been practised to die extent tliat law and order have little signifi- 
cance in the daily routine of their lives. 

The school has a difficult task in combating the detrimental forces 
within the environment of these children. Even the churdies and 
religious cults as depicted by them add to their retardation by exact¬ 
ing relatively high financial returns In the final analysis, the level 
of social existence that is offered m diis group is not such as to foster 
the normal development of children’s faculties 

Part of the study is greatly concerned with such economic back¬ 
grounds as may be derived from an analysis of the occupations and 
incomes of the parents of these children in terms of their effect upon 
the retardation among these children Occupations for these south¬ 
ern Negroes are still limited to those channels m which they were 
first confined. The Negro is not allowed the education that would 
permit him to enter other occupations. His chances for becoming 
anythmg other than a farmer, a laborer, a barber, or a domestic are 
few These uneducated Negroes added to those who were originally 
born in Washington make up die population in this community. 
They are uneducated and so cannot choose their occupations. Their 
incomes are limited and hardly permit of more than a bare living. 

Because of the economic status of these thirty-six cases, tliey are 
confined to a community from which they can receive little to 
ensure progress. The limited contacts cause limited responses to 
social objectives. Society here is limited to the extent that wider con¬ 
tacts are not experienced. Behavior patterns are limited to the pre¬ 
cepts of the group to which these cases belong. 

All of the original occupations are classified as laborers and do¬ 
mestics, with the exception of cases i and 2 where one original oc¬ 
cupation IS fisherman, and the odier a trapper, and these may be 
classified as laborers 

Of the thirty-six cases, twelve parents or guardians were originally 
laborers, others were laborers such as fisherman, trapper, truck 
driver, street cleaner, and miner; five were domestics. These people, 
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for the most part, were illiterate, the majority of them having come 
from those southern sections of tlie United States where education 
for the Negro was not available, and the otliers being born in 
Washington, but had not availed themselves of die educational ad¬ 
vantages offered. Their occupations have been determined by the 
extent to which they are educated. 

Uusally die mother is too tired to look after her family when she 
finally gets home She seldom participates in the acdvitics of her 
household. She is too worried about the next month’s rent and the 
grocer’s bill to be concerned about die social development of her 
brood Parental attitudes toward society are influenced by die status 
of living and are therefore unfavorable Patterns of behavior are 
fashioned by this status which m turn is controlled by their occu¬ 
pations. 

In many instances the fadicr and modier pool their wages to 
maintain the family budget. Usually the fadier is a laborer and the 
mother a domestic. These cases show a stability and consistency of 
monthly income but the maximum income received by the chief 
wage earner is not more than sixty dollars and that of the mother a 
maximum of fifty dollars per month Cases showing the “relief” as¬ 
sistance are not numerous because many who were previously so 
classified have been given WPA jobs. In fact, this is the case of 
many of the laborers and some of the part-time domestics How¬ 
ever, when assistance is given directly from relief agencies the in¬ 
come seldom exceeds that of sixty dollars 

It may easily be seen that the low incomes of tlie parents and 
guardians of these thirty-six cases hardly afford enough to supply 
the means of a bare existence In no case does the monthly income 
exceed that of 3fi25, and in this case there were nine m the family 
With these small salaries, ranging from $63 to $125, monthly rents 
from 18 to tf6o are paid The limited reactions are in response to 
limited incomes which control and bind the experiences within 
the realm of the income level which in turn contiibutes toward re- 
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tardation of these children. The families varied in size from two 
to eighteen. Many of those cases have been obliged to supplement 
their incomes, by roomers and other means which make it impos¬ 
sible for the child to live a simple, wholesome life unrestricted by 
detrimental social factors. 

Little has been attempted here to include such subtler features of 
family life as contributing to retardation, although these factors 
would have been of extreme importance as formative influences in 
the lives of tliese children. 

At one time, in the history of retardation, there was a period of 
strong belief in the close relationship between physical defects and 
retardation In this study this theory had to be rejected on the basis 
of the material given Physically these children do not form a sepa¬ 
rate group, nor is any particular physical condition found to be sig¬ 
nificant in relation to the progress of the child Low mentality as the 
cause of much retardation has been accepted as truth for years. But 
the findings here indicate no confirmation, for there were three 
cases with superior I.Q’s, twenty-seven of normal intelligence, and 
six rated dull. A more objective treatment of the subject of contri¬ 
buting factors toward the retardation of these children is the matter 
of their economic backgrounds, such as occupations and incomes of 
their parents. Children living under such a combination of circum¬ 
stances as revealed in this study are very fortunate to be able to re¬ 
main in school at all. The nature of the southern background of 
many of these pupils has been shown, the type of community is seen 
to be uniformly bad, most important of all, disorganized families 
offer no incentive for achievement. All of these factors together 
lead, in each of the cases studied, to retardation in school Worse, 
they lead in some cases to chronic truancy, to delinquency, and in 
some instances to acute personal disorganization. 

From the study of the basic social and economic conditions in the 
lives of such a group of people must come an educational program 
that must have a vital place in contemporary life. The school pro- 
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gram must exhibit a proper relation to the needs of the culture mass, 
that IS, if the school is to take its role in the community, if it is to act 
as a means of social control The public school as a great socializing 
and diffusing agency should endeavor to reduce the difference or 
inequalities among groups. It is to be hoped that in the future there 
will arise such educational institutions that would meet the specific 
needs of such a group as has been portrayed, 

The school must assume its responsibility. It has taken over much 
of the role of the home and so must substitute favorable conditions 
for those unfavorable aspects that may be found in the home. In 
short, the school must create, where necessary, an environment that 
will lead to the development of high characters. The school must be 
effective in tliis; for here in America we have too long ignored, even 
beyond the danger point, the inequality that exists and we have not 
sought to fulfill the promise and hope of democracy. 

The problem of Negro retardation is a serious one and can be 
solved in America only by a democratic problem-solving educa¬ 
tional program through the school that must, in order to perform 
its function of social control, be of all the people^ by all the people, 
and for all the people. 


Alice Bell Fnilaysoii received her h.icliclor's and master’s degree at Howard University 
She IS interested m studying retarded and delinquent Negro children in Washington, D C 
At present, she is administrative principal in one of the Washington public schools 



THE CHURCH AS A SOCIALIZING AGENCY 


PA.UL B. HOETON 

Education, broadly conceived, may consist of the entire processes 
of socialization, and in these processes institutionalized religion has 
long assumed a powerful role. It is a commonplace observation that 
tlie church, once the center around which much of the social and 
intellectual life of the community revolved, no longer retains the 
dominant position it once enjoyed Technological change has de¬ 
stroyed the unity and isolation of the local community, while the 
progressive differentiation of occupational, avocational, and artistic 
interests and attainments has operated to reduce whatever homo¬ 
geneity the local community may have once possessed. Each of these 
processes impinges sharply upon the function of the church as a 
major social institution. Possibly some indications of present status 
and future tendencies may appear from a survey of the attitudes and 
opinions with which college students profess to regard the church. 

A comprehensive questionnaire, one section of which considered 
opinions and attitudes toward Chnstiamty and the church, was sub¬ 
mitted to a presumably represenlativc group of students in a mid- 
western State university in the spring of 1939. Distribution of sample 
by sex, major field of study, and denominational preference corre¬ 
sponded very closely with ofiicial figures for the entire university 
Three hundred anonymous responses were secured in the class¬ 
rooms, With practically every student responding. 

A number of rather stereotyped characterizations of Christianity 
and the church were presented m order to approximate their cur¬ 
rency among these college students.* Table I shows a preponderance 
of “favorable” characterizations, suggesting that Christianity and 
the church are viewed with considerable approval by most of the 
informants. It appears, however, that the church is somewhat less 

‘The terms, "Christianity," "God," and "tliurch" were not explicitly defined, as it was de¬ 
sired to secure responses to whatever these terms might mean to tl\c informants 
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attitudes of 300 COLLEGE STUD^TS TOWARD CHRISTIANITY AND 
THE CHURCH, I939 

Responses 


Proposition To me, the wotd ("Chns- 
tiamty" — "Church”) suggests such 
ideas as (check several) 

'a. A beautiful and inspiring ideal 
b An opportunity for service to 
humanity 

c. A morally helpful institution 

d. A precious privilege of worship¬ 

ping God 

e. A means of personal salvation 
/. A program for social justice 

g. Something I would like to be¬ 
lieve in, but cannot accept 
//. An outworn superstition 
i A decaying church 
/ A lot of hypocrites who do not 
practise what they preach 
i A lot of "don'ts” 

I An unpleasant duty 
No answer 

Total “favorable” (a-f)t 
Total “unfavorable" (h— 1 ) 


Chi isUanity Ch urch 


Numbei 

Per Cent 

'Number 

Per Cent 

189 

63 

104 

35 

174 

58 

137 

44 

160 

53 

183 

61 

95 

32 

84 

28 

84 

28 

67 

22 

64 

21 

56 

19 

24 

8 

17 

6 

10 

3 

II 

4 

9 

3 

19 

6 

8 

3 

34 

11 

5 

2 

9 

3 

2 

I 

5 

2 

2 

I 

4 

I 

766 

96 

631 

89 

34 

4 

78 

II 


* Reirranged in order of frequency 

t Response "g” considered neither “favorable" nor “unfavorable,” and not included in these 
totals 


highly regarded than is Christianity. While four per cent of the total 
responses concerning Christianity are “unfavorable,” ii per cent of 
the responses concerning the church aie “unfavorable” This may 
indicate some dissatisfaction with the churcli as the institutionaliza¬ 
tion of Christianity It may be significant tliat in another section of 
this study a considerable majority (6o per cent) of the informants 
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asserts that the church should "assume a prominent place of leader¬ 
ship in movements for social and economic reform,”* It is also 
possible, however, that the greater proportion of “unfavorable” 
responses may simply illustrate a greater vulnerability to criticism 
of concrete organizations as contrasted with the vulnerability of 
abstract ideas, since the personalities, procedures, and other con¬ 
crete elements in an organization provide the foci for possible an¬ 
tagonism and antipathy. 

One of the determinants of students’ general attitudes toward 
the church may be their impressions as to the motivation of active 
church participants. It is reasonable to assume that respect and ad¬ 
miration for the motives which impel church attendance and sup¬ 
port would be conducive to an esteem for the church itself Table II 
shows that about two thirds of die informants indicate a belief that 
motives which would probably be highly respected (“a” and “b”) 
are either partly or entirely responsible for church support, although 
“habit” and “appearances” are considered compelling motives by 
about one half the informants Seventy-six, or 26 per cent, checked 
only “a” and/or “b” (the “highly respectable” motives), while 44, 
or 15 per cent, checked neither “a” nor “b.” 

It IS very commonly believed that people tend to assume the atti¬ 
tudes and values of those whom they respect and admire, and two 
questions were framed with dus tendency in view. Sixty-five per 
cent of the informants checked the proposition; “I believe that the 
majority of the more intelligent, better educated people believe in 
God ” (Alternative propositions: . are uncertain whether to be¬ 
lieve. . . .”—33 per cent; . . do not believe. . . —2 per cent) 

Eighty-eight per cent of the informants checked the proposition* 
“I believe that the majority of the more mteijigent, better educated 
people are favorable to Christianity.” (Alternatives* “. . . are in¬ 
different to Christianity”—33 per cent, “ . are unfavorable to 

® S<?r? Paul D Horton, "Social Orientation of the Church," Sociology anti Social Reseaic/i, 24 
(May 1940), 433-432, for a deiailed presentation of these data. 
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OPINIONS OF 300 COLLEGE STUDENTS AS TO THE MOTIVATION 
OF CHURCH DEVOTEES, I939 


Proposition I thinks that the churches today find most of 
their foHoweis among (check several) 

*a Intelligent people who feel that the church is of 
definite value in the world today 
b Devout believers who wa nt lo worship God 

c. People who attend from force of habit 

d. People who attend for the sake of appearances 
e People who support the church because of fear 

/. Those of the poor who like to dream about the 
riches of Heaven 

g. Those of the rich and well-to-do who want to be 
told that their money-grabbmg is not sinful 
h People who are “behind the times” in their 
thinking 


Responses 
Nutn her Per Cent 

196 65 

191 54 

144 48 

13^ 44 

74 25 

38 9 

30 7 

^ 5 


* k«3franged m order of frequency. 


Christianity”—one per cent). One notes that “belief in God” is 
thought to be somewhat more widespread than the holding of an 
attitude “favorable to Clinstiaaity ” Perhaps tliis contrast is an illus¬ 
tration of the familiar contention that ethical and moral ideals, 
being functional, are more important than inert doctrine. While the 
validity of this functional imputation and the accuracy of this belief 
may be debatable, mformal interviews with informants suggest that 
many share the above contention. 

As for the role of the church in the maintenence of “high moral 
standards” (table III), 23 per cent of the informants seem to con¬ 
sider the church “absolutely necessary,” while 62 per cent indicate 
that the church is “helpful,” but hardly essential. To a similar ques¬ 
tion about the value of Christianity to society, 39 per cent agree that 
Christianity is indispensable, is absolutely necessary in the world 
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Table III 


OPINIONS OF 300 COLtEGE STUDENTS AS TO THE 
OF THE CHURCH IN THE MAINTENANCE OF MORAL 

PwpOslUons 

a. The church is absolutely necessary i£ high moral 
standards are to be maintained 
b The church is helpful m maintaining high moral 
standards 

c. High moral standards can be maintained )ust as 
easily without the church 

d The church is a hindrance to the maintenance of 
high moral standards 
No answer 

Total 

today,” while 38 per cent take the position that “Christianity is of 
considerable value in tlie world today/’ and 21 per cent that “Chris¬ 
tianity may be of some value in the world today.” 

Another question reads, “If some of the following (church, pub¬ 
lic high school, radio, automobile, motion picture) were to be com¬ 
pletely destroyed, and forever removed from the world, in what 
order would you sacrifice them ?” Of 297 replies to this question, 158 
would surrender all the others before sacrificing the church, while 
119 would reserve for the public high school this distinction. 

A great majority of the college students here studied express atti¬ 
tudes quite favorable to Christianity and the church. There is very 
little evidence of bitterness or rancor. Yet the church does not seem 
to be regarded as highly as does Chiistianity, and there is evidence 
of some dissatisfaction with the church as die institutionalization of 
Christianity. It also appears that, while a majority of the attitudes 
and opinions expressed are highly approbative, much of this ap¬ 
proval seems decidedly passive in nature. From other sections of this 
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study It IS evident that many students who express attitudes of re- 
gaid and esteem for the chinch place little credence in its doctrines 
and make little pretense of attendance or support. Although 158 of 
the informants profess to value the church more highly than the 
public high schoolj slightly less dian one half of these 158 claim to 
attend as many as four religious meetings of any sort per month 
(Sunday school and chui ch worship service considered as two meet¬ 
ings) " This suggests a problem basic to attitude testing; namely, 
Jiow accurately do verbal reactions to a questionnaire indicate tlie 
genuine attitudes of the informants I' Possibly they indicate rather 
those attitudes which the informants wish people to believe that 
they hold. It is very likely tliat m some cases diere is strain toward 
conformity with one’s conception of socially approved values. 

It is generally conceded that the past centiuy has seen a sharp 
decline in the ability of the church to dominate education and 
public morality. Furthermore, under the impact of industrializa¬ 
tion and uibanizatioii, with then attendant population mobility and 
anonymity, we have seen the diminishing solidarity of the family 
and the progressive atrophy of and escape from the informal social 
controls which have characterized the small rural community. The 
relative influence of three important social institutions—local com¬ 


munity, home, and chuich—all devoted in part to the socialization 
of the succeeding generations, appears to have been declming and 
this has occurred during a period in which society has been growing 
more complex and the problem of adequate socialization more in¬ 
volved Meanwhile, some newer institutions, especially the public 
school, the radio, the motion picture, and the press, have been as¬ 
suming increasingly important roles in these processes of accultura¬ 
tion and social control This partial replacement means that certain 


earlier institution^, operating for the jnost part through primary 
groups, With considerably’|>^rsdnal hfifiijest often 

Paul U Horton, ''Student Interest in j^j(Occob!:T 

1940)1 215-219, for m^mbershtp and inform.int5| 
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a high degree of idealism are being supplanted in their socializing 
functions by other institutions which, excepting only the school, 
operate through secondary groups, are strictly impersonal in their 
contacts, and are motivated by purposes that are frankly commercial 
rather than idealistic. Since the control of the radio, motion picture, 
and press is vested in persons not immediately concerned with the 
educational outcomes, a number of tensions and conflicts of interest 
are suggested. Although a number of highly idealistic and socially 
minded persons hold influential positions in the radio, motion pic¬ 
ture, and press, the fact remams that these are business organizations 
whose survival depends upon an expedient equilibration of com¬ 
mercial and social considerations; hence the “ideals” or “ethics” of 
the profession inevitably tend to be a reflection of mofe than a con¬ 
scious manipulator of current values and standards. 

Concurrent with the relatively declining influence of the local 
community, home, and church, the public school is fallmg heir to 
increasing responsibilities of acculturation and social control, and 
many educators sec the pubhc school as a principal carrier of ideal¬ 
ism to succeedmg generations.* Without denying the very great posi¬ 
tive contributions which the public school can offer, it remains that 
the apparently subsiding efficacy of the church creates a deficiency 
that it IS difficult to supply. 

The vitality and effectiveness of the church, as with any other 
social institution, are the resultants of a number of interacting fac¬ 
tors, including the faiths, loyalties, and partiapation of its members, 
the efficiency of its functionaries, and harmony among both func¬ 
tionaries and members as to primary postulates and essential objec¬ 
tives.” Accordingly, a prescription for strengthening the significance 
of the church as a socializing agency would need to consider the en- 

* Cf and e g, J. M Viau, ‘'Teaching For Social Efficiency,*' Social Studies. 29 (December 
*938)1 353 “ 35 ^) Joseph K FoUom, "Educatian for Human Relationships," National Parent- 
Tencheri 33 (March 1939), 5-8, 

Cf, John F Cuber, "The Measurement and Signi/icance of Institution.il Disorganization," 
American Journal of Sociology, 44 (November 1938), 408-414 
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tire gamut of problems from church architecture to ecumenicism. 
Much of tlie current religious scholarship is directed toward this 
task of adapting the doctrines, emphases, activities, and organiza¬ 
tion of the church to a changing social milieu,® and recent surveys of 
church programs and policies indicate that many churches are striv¬ 
ing, in one way or another, to meet the changing needs forced upon 
them in a dynamic society.’ 

It is not the function of the sociologist, as a sociologist, to present 
a concrete program for the church to adopt, especially since such a 
program must be orientated to the doctrinal tradition, the organiza¬ 
tion, the aims and objectives, and peculiar structure of the particular 
denomination in question It may be pertinent, however, to suggest 
some general principles from which a program for augmenting the 
effectiveness of the church as a social institution might proceed. 
While these considerations are not new, their reiteration may be 
relevant. 

1. Although some differentiation is probably desirable, it is doubt¬ 
ful wiiether any institution can be divided into numerous compet¬ 
ing denominations without a sacrifice of efficiency. Dissipation of 
energies and duplication of activities and equipment are inevitable, 
with individual units far below optimum size. Both laity and clergy 
of most denominations desire a far greater degree of unity and co¬ 
operation than now prevails.® 

2. The reactions of many college students and intellectuals indi¬ 
cate that if the institution of the church is to enjoy the allegiance of 
these groups, institutional functionaries whose ability and training 
command their respect must offer to them a religious philosophy 

*J H Oldham, The Oxloid Conjeience (official report) (Chicago Willet, Clark and Com¬ 
pany, 1937), Fred Clark, ct al, Church, Co/nminuiy, tiiitl Sfiile in Relation to Education 
(London Allen and Unwin, 1938), Murray M Leiffer, City and Church in Tiittisition 
(Chicago, Willct, Clark and Company, 1938), H Paul Douglass and Edmund deS Brunner, 
The PioCeslant Chinch ns a Social Institution (New York Harper and Brothers, 1935) 

'' H Paul Douglass, One Thousand City Churches (New York Doubleday, Dor.nn and Com¬ 
pany, 1926), F Ernest Johnson, The Social Woi/i oj the Chinches (New York’ Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, 1930) 

®H Paul Douglass and Edmund deS Brunnci, op cit.pp 3^6-355 
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that IS intellectually defensible and consistent with the spirit and 
method and content of modern science.’ 

3 It is suggested that the church will become functionally integral 
to the experience of the individual to the extent that it becomes the 
custodian of his most altruistic ideals, of his most cherished faiths 
and loyalties, and tlie fountain of their intensification. It is note¬ 
worthy that a significant number of persons, bodi within and 
without the church, claim to find the church inadequate as tlie 
institutional expression of their social and personal ideals, because 
of the social injustices and the inconsistencies between Christian 
values and current practice which they allege the church tacitly to 
condone 

4. It is further suggested that the church will be functionally sig. 
nificant to the individual to the extent that he finds 111 the church 
a channel for his energies and activities—both the activities of 
those persons who seek companionship and lecreation through the 
church, and of those social idealists who wish to share in the build¬ 
ing of a more just and efficient social order and desire an institution 
through which to function. More recent emphasis upon the “social 
gospel” suggests the posibihty that the church may play a more 
vigorous role in the social reform in the future.^ 

In the modern decline of veneration for traditions, authority, and 
established institutions, the church has not escaped unscathed It is 
suggested that the future influence of the church as an agency of 
socialization and social control will continue to be conditioned upon 
Its identification by die individual with the felt needs, both “spirit¬ 
ual” and temporal, of its members and of the whole of society 

" See Mary C Van T>iyl, ap. cit, 

’“Eg, Rcinhold Niebuhr, Moial Man aud Unmoral SocKty (New York Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1932), Chustiaiiiiy and FotaerPfditics (New York Cliarles Scribner’s Sons, 19^0) 

F Ernest Johnson, The Chutch and Sonety (N«.w York The Abingdon Press, 1935) . 
“What 2o,oDo Clergvmcn Thnk," The Nation, 138 (May 1934), 524 

Patti B Plot ton received liis bachelor’s degree from Kent State University and is a graduate 
assistant in sociology at Duke Univcrsitj He specialized in the sociology of religion and u ill 
continue tins study at Ohio State University as a fellow this coming year 



THE SCHOOL AND THE YOUTH HOSTEL 

JOHN AND MAVIS BIESANZ 

Present educational trends indicate that the youth hostel move¬ 
ment, already closely allied with education, will be increasingly 
recognized by educators as havmg possibilities for enriching the 
curriculum 

Since the first hostel was set up m Germany m 1910, students and 
school teachers, among others, were so active in this movement that 
in 1938 there were eleven million “overnights” m five thousand hos¬ 
tels in twenty-five countries The forerunners of the movement were 
the Wandetvo^el or “birds of passage” of the 1890’$ and early 1900’s, 
and the system of student hostels set up by Guido Rotter about the 
same time. Hostels open to all youth were first conceived by Richard 
Schirrmann. As a school teacher, he led his students on walks away 
from the smoky industrial city. Believing that “wandering is school 
in the open,” and that the young should get away from “four walls 
and paved sticets,” he solicited civic agencies of all types for aid in 
establishing simple overnight lodges where all youth could stay in¬ 
expensively on their holiday wanderings. 

Up to the outbreak of the present war hostels developed steadily 
along the lines sketched by Sclurrmann, and are continuing to de¬ 
velop in countries at peace, while the movement has been slowed 
down but not stopped in countries at war The mam ideals accepted 
by all the hostel associations are health, a return to nature, educa¬ 
tion, joy and friendliness, and the furtherance of peace and under¬ 
standing among people of different classes, religious and political 
beliefs, races, and nations Cycling and hiking are the usual means 
of travel between hostels. A system of passes issued to all at a nomi¬ 
nal fee and without distinction by the national associations and re¬ 
voked by the hostel parents in charge of each hostel if the simple 
rules are broken is used to ensure good behavior 

The leaders of the movement have seen in “hosteling” many op- 
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portunities foi education. Travel in itself is educative, they say, for 
contact \vith new places, persons, and ideas can scarcely -fail to be 
stimulating. Also, hosteling enables the youthful traveler to come 
into closer contact with the people of the country than is possible 
for the average tourist. 

Analysis of the other contentions appearing in hostel literature 
reveals that hosteling is believed to enrich the curriculum and de¬ 
velop character. For example, Mr. L. H. Weir, a member of tlie 
Executive Committee of American Youth Hostels, Inc, writes with 
regard to the first point: 

The young people may study the geology, geography, botany, zoology, 
industry, commerce, agriculture, history, etc., of their country many years 
from books but unless they have the chance actually to see the natural re¬ 
sources, the natural life and the human activities of America, all this desir¬ 
able knov/ledge is not really possessed by them So we m the general 
recreation movement welcome a movement which develops a fundamen¬ 
tal, first hand knowledge, and love of the nation as it really is 

. . No phase of the recreational-educational movement has ever 
stirred me more deeply than has the idea and ideal of hosteling. It is a 
part of progressive education and recreation at its best.^ 

This identification of hostebng witli "progressive** trends in edu¬ 
cation IS common, and may be understood through a brief com¬ 
parison of their principles. Statements of the means generally 
emphasized by the various progressive schools include firsthand 
experience or activity, excursions, group planning, problem solving, 
self-expression, creativeness, and responsibility.* 

One who is familiar with hosteling and hostel literature is struck 
by the recurrence of these emphases, expressed, of course, in differ- 

^L. H Weir, Field Secretary', National Recreation Association, "The Idea and Ideal of 
Hosteling," Knapsack, (autumn 1937), pp 15-16. 

® Lester Dix, A Charter jar Progressive Educetion (New York Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1939), p. 28, and Lloyd Allen Cook, Community Backgrounds of Education 
(New York McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938), p 339 
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ent language. “Learning by doing,” according to Justine Cline, a 
field worker in the Great Lakes region: 

implies that one gams skills and attitudes by participation in such activi¬ 
ties as cooking, skating, skiing, folk dancing, house cleaning, singing, 
or language study whenever the opportunity presents itself. 

Another application of this principle of “active aggressive learn¬ 
ing in life situations” appears in the belief that the hostel situation 
improves character and personality. The definition of the situation 
appears to be based on the idea of a proper balance of individual 
freedom and social responsibilities One is “on his own,” he must 
look after his own health and safety, cook his own meals, and make 
his own decisions. But as the hostelers’ motto, “Not for myself but 
for the group,” indicates, there are also group responsibilities. Par¬ 
ticularly if one travels in a group, he must plan with others, consider 
their desires and needs, and be a good companion. At the hostel he 
must obey the “hostel customs”; the situation has been defined for 
him on the pass, in the literature, and by other hostelers as one which 
permits “no smoking, drinking, or misconduct,” which calls for 
each person to do his share in keeping the hostel clean, and for going 
to bed and rising at fairly definite hours. Through this definition of 
the situation, it is implied, one’s conduct is guided along certain 
desirable lines; he must express the qualities of cobperativeness, 
sympathy, self-reliance, and independence, and thus he incorporates 
them into his own character. 

There is also a close identity of the objectives of hosteling with 
those of progressive education Dewey’s principles of education for 
democracy and the breakdown of barriers of class, race, and national 
differences are very prominent in hostel ideology. The hostel is 
conceived of as a “model world,” a working democracy where there 
are no distinctions on the basis of class, race, religion, or politics, 
where all pay the same price and are treated ahke. It is believed that 
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the hostelers of different groups will make friends witli each othei, 
and thus create understanding between their groups This belief is 
the basis of tire highest development of hostel ideology—the myth 
of a peaceful world community, a “brotherhood of man” brought 
about by friendly hostelers “ 

Other points made include the wholesomeness of hosteling as a 
coeducational activity, its value in the unstable period of adoles¬ 
cence, and its contribution to a solution of die leisure-time problem. 
Examples of the actual use of hostels for educational purposes arc 
common. From the earliest development of hostels in Germany 
they were used by teachers and their classes, interested in such things 
as nature study, geography, or German culture. In 1919 support 
came from the Ministry of Education. A monthly Wandettag was 
instituted, on which each school child gave a pfennig to the hostels 
Alexander and Parker spoke highly of tlie hostel excursions in 193a; 

No better procedure or method than school excursions could be devjsed 
to fit the need of the new German schools today when they are seeking to 
educate children through self-acuvity, to unify the school curriculum 
around large centers of interest, to build their culture on native elements, 
to foster genuine social spirit, and to make school days a rich part of life’s 
experiences * 

Poland adopted the movement in May 1926, when the Govern¬ 
ment set aside part of its grant to education for building youth 
hostels. From that time until the present war, hostels were closely 
associated with the Ministry of Education and were used for the 
teaching of civics. Says the Irish Hostel Handbook for 1936 of the 
Polish system: 

City children went into the country, country children into the cities . . 
The children were asked to observe on these walks and excursions, not 
only the natural character of the land they saw, that is, not only from a 

^ See John and Mavis Bicsinz, “Social Distance in the Vovicli Hostel Movement,’" Soc/o'og)' 
and Social Rescaich (January-rcbriiary 19.}!), pp 237-2.I5, 

‘T A Alexander ind Beryl Parker, The Neiu Education in the Gcunan Republic (Mew 
York The John Day Company, 1929), p 
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geographical, geological, and nature study point o£ view, but also to note 
the human side of the life and activities which they saw. Their obseiva- 
tions were given in the foim df a report when they rctuiiied to their 
Schools, the nature of which depended entirely on the child’s natural 
bent Every phase of the nation’s life, its habits and history was illus¬ 
trated III one or another of these school reports 

Czechoslovakia also required a certain amount of hostelmg be¬ 
fore graduation. In Finland the mam use is by student groups, usu¬ 
ally of higii-school age Tiicrcis an official school excursions bureau. 
In most countries, organizations of students and teachers have given 
backing to the hostel association. In America, in addition to numer¬ 
ous schools and colleges, the national boaid includes four repre¬ 
sentatives of the Progressive Education Association, representatives 
of the Boy’s Club of America, the Office of Education of the Federal 
Department of the Interior, the National Commission for Mental 
Hygiene, Boy Scouts, the Child Education Foundation, and the 
National Student Federation of America. Dr. Mary E. Woolley, 
president emeritus of Mount Holyoke College, is national president 
of the American Youth Hostels. 

The personnel of the movement, even wlierc very little of the 
patronage has come from school groups on excursion, consists 
mainly of students and teachers Early copies of the German hand¬ 
book describe as many as 68 per cent of the hostelers as students, the 
remainder Schulentlassene. 

A sample study of 5,358 overnights in eleven New England hos¬ 
tels from October 1938 to September 1939 reveals that 60 per cent 
were students, y 3 per cent teachers, the only other large occupa¬ 
tional group being the 12 8 per cent comprised of office workers. 
This proportion is probably typical of all countries. 

An interesting sidelight is the establishment of an “AYH school” 
on a Meredith, New Hampshire, farm Its main objective appears to 
be to apply the principles of hostelmg to the education of children 
of high-school age. It “tries to be an entire democracy ” Its guiding 
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principles are love of nature, activity, community living, and in¬ 
tegration of courses. 

The American Association also sponsors trips under experienced 
leaders. Before the war, many groups hosteled in Europe, but atten¬ 
tion IS now directed toward Mexico and South America. Sponsored 
trips are also arranged for shorter distances. The leaders arc chosen 
to guide the interaction along the lines of the ideological definition 
of the situation, or according to the “true hostel spirit.” 

One of the avovi^ed purposes of American Youth Hostels, Inc., as 
stated in their constitution, is “To further and advance education 
throughout the country by encouraging all schools and institutions 
of learning to use hosteling in connection with their regular school 
work.” Instances of such use arc increasing With, the growing 
number of hostels and overnights, it will be interesting to watch 
further developments in the use of hosteling as a means of “informal 
education.” 

In summary of the relation of the hostel and the school: (i) 
Leadership, personnel, and backing of the movement have always 
overwhelmingly come from the field of education. (2) In many 
countries, hostels have been used to enrich the traditional curricu¬ 
lum (3) The general aims and principles on which the various fac¬ 
tions of “progressive education” agree are very closely related to the 
theories of the value of hosteling as expressed by hostel leaders. 

' Muriel Dawkins, “The AYH School,” Knapsack, (spring 1940), pp lo-ii 
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Pan America, by Casleton Beals. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com¬ 
pany, 1940,545 pages. 

This journalist interpreter of the Latin American scene offers in his 
latest work a "program for the Western Hemisphere” in the coming new 
world order whose outlines are already visible The program, intended 
not only for us, but for all the Americas, is designed to avoid the short¬ 
sightedness of both isolation and selfish imperialism. 

While the United States is by no means self-sufficient where essential 
raw materials are concerned, the Western Hemisphere is very nearly so 
for all needs of modern industry. Our economic preparedness in the pres¬ 
ent world revolution can be assured, he believes, with the cooperation of 
the Latin American countries in a program of economic realities not 
platitudes, in the founding of a reciprocal system based on justice and 
fair play, mutual economic benefits and international law, free from 
aggression. 

While one cannot deprecate the importance and wisdom of much of 
what Mr, Beals propounds, unfortunately his "plan” is not sufficiently 
concrete and the contradictions m his presentation are many. 

Children of Bondage, by Allison Davis and John Doixard. Wash¬ 

ington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1940,299 pages. 

This study is introduced by a chapter on personality which makes 
much of the role of conditioning as a factor in human behavior The in¬ 
troduction IS followed by eight case studies of Negro children. The first 
three are studies of children of the lower classes, the next three are studies 
of the middle classes, and the seventh is a study of the upper class The 
eighth is a study for the reader to try to analyze for himself. The case 
studies are followed with four chapters on "class and caste as training.” 

Taken as a whole, the book stresses the class distinctions of the Negro 
group as a factor in personality more than it does the role of caste In the 
interpretation of the materials in the concluding chapters, however, the 
authors admit this overemphasis, and excuse it on the basis that "social 
class governs a much wider area of the child’s training than do the Negro- 
white controls.” 
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The book is somewhat disappointing if one expects it to shed much 
light on the impact of race upon a minority group The case studies, ex¬ 
cept for the mention of Negro-white relations, sound very much like what 
one would expect from comparable groups of children selected from com¬ 
parable classes of whites or any other racial groups The greatest differ¬ 
ence, the authors hold, is that the predominant majority of the Negro 
group functions on the level of the lower classes 
The case-study techniq^ue sheds significant light on these problems of 
adjustment. One cannot be sure, however, that the society is stratified on 
the basis which the authors empirically adjudged it to be, i e., upper-upper, 
upper, upper-middle, middle, upper-lower, lower-lower An eight- or ten- 
point scale would perhaps be as convenient We aie all sure that there are 
differences, but are they not differences of degree, rather than of level ? 

These criticisms should not be construed to mean that the reviewer de¬ 
sires to detract from the value of the book It offers another significant 
illustration of the contribution which sociology has to make to education, 
The last chapter entitled “Social Class and School Learning" should be 
read by every educator regardless of his position in the profession 

Personality and Life, by Louis P. Thorpe. New York. Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1941,266 pages 

The author states that his purpose in writing this book was to present 
in nontechnical language the essential principles of sound personality de¬ 
velopment. He bases his program of personality building upon the socially 
constructed philosophy of life. 

In the introduction he makes the following statement, “No treatise that 
fails to provide the reader with a broad grasp of the nature of basic human 
motives can hope to provide him with more than a collection of devices 
designed to help him get by ” The reviewer fails to find that he has pro¬ 
vided these bases 

However, the book is well written and will make excellent supplemen¬ 
tary material for junior colleges and for laymen Probably this is what the 
aiidior desired The book is written m nontechnical language and, as he 
states, It is not addressed to “scholars ” Nothing particularly new is to be 
found in its pages, but it is always well to have evident truths put in lan¬ 
guage that the relatively uneducated people can understand It should fill 
a distinct need for freshmen students and the layman. 
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Abnormal Personality and Time, by N. Israeli. New York: Science 
Press, 1936,123 pages. 

This book contains a series ol studies on the outlook upon the future of 
a special group of mentally disturbed individuals. It is an experiment m 
"future autobiography” with various types of mental diseases A number 
of case histones are rcpoited. There is a limited discussion of the psycho¬ 
pathology of time. 

Ideology and Utopia, by Karl Mannheim. Translated by Louis 
WiRTH AND Edward Shils New Yoik: Harcourt, Brace and Com¬ 
pany, 1936,280 pages. 

Professor Mannheim, who is lecturing at the London School of Eco¬ 
nomics since leaving Germany in 1933, foimcrly taught sociology at the 
Universities of Heidelberg and Frankfurt. His book Ideology and Utopia 
contains an interesting and analytical foreword by Professor Louis Wirth 
of the University of Chicago Its excellent translation is due to Lotus 
Wirth and Edward Shils of that university 
Professor Mannheim has divided his text into five parts The first has 
been written primarily for the Anglo-Saxon public, the second, third, 
and fourth develop his theories of “ideology” and “utopia”, and the fifth 
IS an article on the sociology of knowledge intended for an encyclopedia, 
Ideologies, according to Professor Mannheim, “are the situationally 
tionscendent idea which never succeed de facto jn the realization of their 
projected contents.” An idea is utopian which is incongruous in the situa¬ 
tion in which it is held Such utopian ideas tend to change and destroy 
the prevailing order when they pass into conduct Ideologies, on the 
other hand, tend toward maintaining the existing order 
Professor Mannheim is not concerned with the “decline” and “decay” 
of modern civilization which has been fiequently emphasized in recent 
years His interest is in an analysis of how men actually chink. He de¬ 
velops many of the points discussed by James Harvey Robinson in The 
Mind in the Malting 

At least the first three quarters of the volume should be in the hands 
of teachers and social workers interested in thinking through the tangle 
of transcendental panaceas m which our age finds itself 
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Ctiryiculum-Making in the Social Studies: a Social Process Ap¬ 
proach, by Leon C. Marshall and Rachel Marshall Goetz. 
Report o£ the Commission on the Social Studies, American His¬ 
torical Association, Part XIII. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1936,252 pages. 

In this volume the Commission has given currency to a method of 
resolving the complexities of our social milieu for instructional purposes 
which cannot fail to make a strong appeal to that growing body of edu¬ 
cators who are interested in a social-studies program that will “enable 
youth to participate effectively in a changing social order," looking to¬ 
ward actual participation *‘wtth intent to control" Without proposing 
the abandonment of older and better known approaches, the authors 
point out that this social approach 1$ clearly a “needed next step" m cur¬ 
riculum-making Our multifarious human activities may be grouped into 
SIX great processes: (i) that of adjustment to our external physical world, 
(2) that of biological continuance and conservation, (3) that of guiding 
human motivation, (4) that of developing and operating the agencies of 
social organization, (5) that of securing and directing cultural continu¬ 
ance and cultural change, and finally (6) the process of personality mold¬ 
ing. 

Youth Welfare m Philadelphia, by Francis M. Wetherill. Phila¬ 
delphia: John C. Winston Company, 1936,259 pages. 

Much IS being written these days regarding community organization 
for the care and treatment of youth. This volume is a timely contribu¬ 
tion to this field especially as it concerns the dependent and delinquent 
child 

The study, of which the book is a journal report, was conducted to 
determine what agencies and personnel are working among adolescents, 
how effective they are, and what they arc doing, In so far as possible, ob¬ 
jective methods were used in conducting the investigation The compari¬ 
son of various types of institutional and foster-home care and the resulting 
recommendations should be of distinct interest to all working m this 
field. 
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EDITORIAL 

On thousands of miles of battle front men grapple m the living 
death of mechanized war. Planes roar over cities hundreds of miles 
from the battle lines dropping death from the skies. The sea lanes 
bristle with battleships in convoy, zooming bombers above, and 
menacing submarines beneath. Fifteen nations have been swal¬ 
lowed in the Gargantuan maw of the Nazis’ unsatiable greed. 

Two and one-half million men in the United States are now 
under arms; fifteen million are employed in defense industries; 
new cities spring up overnight and a five-acre industrial plant is 
erected and under production in fifty days; expenditures for na¬ 
tional defense exceed sixty-one billion dollars in passed and pending 
legislation on August 15—^almost twice the total cost of World 
War 1 . And we are told this is only a beginningl The peak of pro¬ 
duction IS expected to be reached by October 1942. 

Never before in all its history has the world faced such chaos and 
destruction. Never before has the United States been faced with a 
problem of such magnitude or of such import for the future of man¬ 
kind. It IS a twofold problem; to meet immediate defense needs and 
to plan constructively now for the future which lies beyond the pres¬ 
ent period of the emergency and of war. 
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Here is a challenge to education more real and more vital in its 
consequences than it has ever been called upon to face To fail now 
is to jeopardize not only our own security but the very preservation 
of democracy. But education will not fail to meet this twofold 
challenge. 

Already it has reevaluated its materials of instruction, its pro¬ 
grams of study, and its methods of procedure to seek more con¬ 
sciously and more directly to develop an abiding conviction in 
democracy and to give skilled and professional training essential 
to both military and industrial defense It has forsaken its all too 
frequent position of community isolation and has become an inte¬ 
gral part of community life, seeking to serve old and young alike in 
close cooperation with all other community agencies. Its vast physi¬ 
cal resources have been made available to the new population mov¬ 
ing into industrial defense communities and to men in uniform. Its 
gymnasiums, playgrounds, and libraries provide recreational facili¬ 
ties; its shops are open twenty-four hours a day to give trade and 
semiprofessional training for specific defense needs, its laboratories 
are utilized for research under tlic direction of the National Defense 
Research Committee 

The first need for personnel was for semiskilled and skilled labor. 
The speedmg up of production created a need on the higher levels 
of technical and professional skill—engineers, doctors, chemists, 
and others. The unprecedented demand for raw and fabricated ma¬ 
terials affected civilian production and there is now a demand for 
economists. The first step in the conservation of social values has 
been taken but, as social needs intensify and also in the period of 
reconstruction, there will be a crying need for men and women 
trained in the field of the social sciences. 

Yet these changes are also only a beginning. Further changes will 
be necessary to meet new and unpredictable defense needs. Delays 
will be costly, flexibility to meet emergent demands is imperative. 

But even in the meeting of these immediate needs, education 
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must also look to the futuie and begin now to plan for that future 
of peace and reconstruction. 

The President pointed the way m the eight-point program drawn 
up at the meeting at sea with Prime Minister Churchill. 

Paul V. McNutt, Administrator, Federal Security Agency, em¬ 
phasized this same look to the future at a recent conference of gov¬ 
ernmental defense agencies and college and university presidents 
called by the Subcommittee on Military Affairs of the National 
Committee on Education and Defense. 

“The post-emergency period is something our own people should 
be tliinking about. Too many are concerned only with the price of 
a particular commodity which they happen to handle today, with¬ 
out realizing what effect that might have upon our economic struc¬ 
tures afier the emergency is over. I consider this one of the most 
important things for education and for public discussion even now.’* 

Educational organizations and institutions are only now begin¬ 
ning to grapple with the problem of planning for the postemer¬ 
gency period. The American Public Welfare Association has an 
observer in Great Britain who is devoting part of his time to con¬ 
ferences on postwar planning. The Association of American. Col¬ 
leges has appointed a committee to study the pi oblems that will face 
America and die world and the responsibility and opportunity 
of American colleges in economic, social, and political reconstruc¬ 
tion and the formulation of a program that will ensure the future 
peace of the world. Other national organizations and individual 
institutions have appointed similar committees. 

The United States Committee on Educational Reconstruction 
was organized a little over a year ago and has sought to be the me¬ 
dium for stimulating and developing a program for reconstruction 
after the emergency. 

Beginning with this issue, The Jouenal will inaugurate a series 
of special issues devoted to this twofold problem of education and 
defense: meeting immediate defense needs and constructive plan- 
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ning for the future. The articles m this issue indicate the importance 
of educational readjustment. They also emphasize the necessity for 
immediate action on the part of educators and others if education is 
to perforin its essential function in a postwar world of chaos and 
confusion. 

Articles will be contributed by leading educators, government 
officials, and prominent laymen and will present, in both theory 
and practice, the efforts of education to meet this challenge. One 
article in each issue will be prepared by the United States Commit¬ 
tee on Educational Reconstruction for which The Journal will be 
the official medium of publication. The year’s special numbers 
will be: 

November—The T VA—A Planned Pattern for Living 
December—Civilian Morale 
January—Women in National Defense 
February—The School as a Defense Agency 
March—private Organizations in National Defense 
April—Boom Towns of Defense 
May—Social Impact of Military Defense 

Humbly and sincerely, with the aim of service only, The Journal 
op Educational Sociology will seek to voice leadership in this held 
and to carry to the educators and the laymen of the nation the best 
thought and practice to meet the present and emergent problems 
of immediate defense needs and postwar problems of reconstruc¬ 
tion in a world at peace. 


Francis J. Brown 



SOCIAL SERVICES AND DEFENSE 


PAUL V McNurr 

Nearly two years ago when tlie defense program got under way 
there were many who saw in it die end of social services. The cry 
was for more tanks, more planes, more guns, a two-ocean navy. 
Money, we were told, could no longer be spent on the affairs of 
peace. Social security must go overboard. Public health and child 
welfare, education and recreation must be curtailed 
These arguments were presented by many sincere and earnest 
men and women. They were presented also by people who had 
never really believed in the social responsibility of government at 
all; these saw in die defense program a heaven-sent political oppor¬ 
tunity to leturn to a laissez-faire utopia which they regarded as 
fundamental. 

There is little need for heat in reviewing this issue. Events in 
America and abroad have written the decision indelibly into our 
history In the nations at war and in America we are finding through 
practical experience the diings a nation needs when it is under stress 
—and the things it does not need And that record shows the impor¬ 
tance of social services 

Let us not declare tliat need for social services on hith Let us not 
accept them in a spirit of social idealism which is allegedly a charac¬ 
teristic of educators. Let us look at the record 
Look, for example, at Great Britain today Great Britain a year 
ago lacked tanks, and planes, and guns. It lacked even an army as 
thoroughly trained and numerically as strong as that of its foe across 
the channel. But Britain stood fast. Coventry might be razed, Lon¬ 
don burned. The spires and towers of Christopher Wren might be 
turned to rubble But Britons, in the consciousness of a great tradi¬ 
tion, never wavered in their courage or their determination 
Across the channel from Britain was France. France had the 
mightiest army in Europe—on paper, well-drilled, rigorously dis- 
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ciplined, superbly equipped, standing behind the bulwark of a 
defensive line which every aging general could prove to be impreg¬ 
nable Yet tins army was routed. As Bill Shirer points out in his 
vivid Beilm Diary, it never even stiffened enough to join battle with 
the enemy. The spires of Pai is, the houses of Fauboiirg-St.-Germain, 
tlie smoking chimneys of Lille stood unmolested. But France fell. 

For the British a London reduced to dust could live. Though un¬ 
scarred, the Paris of Laval and Darlan is a lifeless corpse 

Britain today is not the doubtfully equipped and unarmed nation 
It was a year and a half ago We know die quality of its planes, we 
know their vastly increasing numbers We know the gi owing nu¬ 
merical adequacy of its tanks and other armaments Its armies are 
no longer regiments of raw young men from the fields and factories, 
the schools and dry-goods counteis of the British empire. They are 
seasoned, well-trained troops, the equal of any in Europe 

But we watch not merely material gains. When we today watch 
the nations at war, we look to the people. We watch for the contin¬ 
ued belief of the men and women of Great Britain in their national 
destiny. And what we saw m France, as Bill Sluter so ably reported, 
was a complete lapse of that resolute quality—a story of tlie disinte¬ 
gration of the national being of France. 

As we estimate the timing of our ultimate victory we do not 
measure Nazi reserves of militaiy equipment; we know the Nazis 
have considerable reserves. We look ratlier for the signs of dissatis¬ 
faction in Germany We hopefully seek the evidence of a resurgence 
of the spirit of liberty and democracy that nearly a Imndred years 
ago in another time of tyranny sent the “Forty-eighters” acioss the 
seas to America 

In the conqueied countries we watch progress of the “V” cam¬ 
paign. Tales of social sabotage and Nazi persecutions tell us of a 
spirit that is still alive m the conquered countries and which may 
some day turn more tlian half the population of Europe into an 
anti-Nazi fifth column which will accomplish its vital part in vie- 
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torjf. Even beneath the veil of secrecy and censorship we can learn 
from this evidence that the common men and women of Europe 
are not accepting Hitler’s ersatz new order; they arc nurturing old 
ideals, retaining confidence in a rebirth of their own independent 
destinies. 

To the tired liberal of the postwar years these comments may 
constitute what he would contemptuously label “Fourth of July 
oratory.” Because the faith of men in 1917-1918 exceeded their 
accomplishments thereafter, because “man’s reach exceeds his 
grasp,” these critics denied the validity and vitality of patriotism 
Itself Only in France did this state of mind become sufficiently 
dominant to destroy the coherence of the national being. 

It seems worth while, however, to reexamine the social structure 
of our society in this time of defense and to ask ourselves whether 
the strong fabric of British resistance may not have roots in the social 
policies of Britain at war and in the way of life that the little nations 
have tried to carve out for themselves That examination comes 
close to the fundamental problem of tlie future of America’s social 
services. It vitally concerns die educator who must bring to the 
student a history of events and draw from that history whatever 
guides It may hold for meeting the social problems of tomorrow. 

We find, for example, that Britain’s strength was not derived 
merely from oratory and a paiade of historical mottoes Had it 
gone no further than that, the physical fate of a historic cathedral 
would have loomed larger than the ultimate triumph of Britain’s 
arms No, British tenacity is deeply rooted in the continued ability 
of British people to live effective—even though not quite customary 
—lives. That is why we watch the food and supply, watch the dis¬ 
ease rate, study the things that wives say to their husbands in the 
military services, and the things tliat paients write and say to their 
children evacuated to countries overseas 

In these we find a fundamental pattern of family loyalty and 
family unity Men’s lives must make sense for their wives and chil- 
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dren. There must be confidence that the present is under control i£ 
men are to believe the future will be mastered. 

It is the social services of Britain which must be depended upon 
to maintain the possibility of effective community life. Just as trans¬ 
portation and munitions and fuel are essential, so is it essential that 
tliere be adequate provision for families made homeless, adequate 
reserve supplies of clothing and food, adequate facilities for that 
recreation and release which becomes doubly vital m a time of 
tension. 

Finding that tliese things were important Britain acted construc¬ 
tively to ensure their availability. Nothing was left to accident. 
Social measures—measures designed to ensure the security of British 
families—were not thrown overboard; they were extended. A Per¬ 
sonal Injuries Act was passed which paid benefit to civilian defense 
volunteers and to all gainfully employed injured by enemy action 
After ten months of experiment Britain in July of 1940 revised the 
scale of these benefits upward. Disablement pensions are provided. 
Survivorship benefits not dissimilar to those in our own Social Secu¬ 
rity program are paid to widows, clnldren, dependent parents, and 
even to dependent brothers and sisters. The machinery of British 
health protection has constituted a solid organization through which 
to administer protection for the families of men mobilized in the 
military and in the civilian services Unemployment compensation, 
unemployment assistance, and workmen’s compensation benefits 
have been increased Health msurance has been extended and 
the Government has assumed an additional responsibility for that 
program 

Those are the international weather reports from Britain. They 
tell us that the welfare services are the third great line of defense. 
The militaiy forces and British industry constitute the first two 
lines But all the efforts of the military and of industry would go for 
naught if the essential services which made life endurable at home 
should ever break down. 
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Thus it was not only the international policies of Chamberlain 
that went overboard. The cautious, deliberate, temporizing appease¬ 
ment of social evils at home went overboard also. After more than 
a year of war, so conservative a journal as the London Economist 
could say, ^'The community has greater obligations to the citizen, 
and the citizen greater obligations to the community than either 
has hitherto been prepared to admit.” 

This IS no mystic warning. But it does represent the aroused con¬ 
viction of British men and women facing desperate emergency. 
From personal, firsthand experience such as we hope may never 
come to us, this is what they think and feel about community action 
in the national defense. 

This warning is not any the less portentous because it is matter 
of fact. Unless we here in the United States, together widi like- 
minded men in the other remaining democracies, fulfill these new 
—or at least revitalized—responsibilities, it may well be that we, like 
Belshazzar of old, will be “weighed in the balance and found 
wanting.” 

One cannot overemphasize the fact that these services which are 
provided are local community services The national program 
means nothing unless it serves the man on Mam Street. It must 
reach out to help make the American way of life a better and more 
convincing way of life for every man and woman and child in 
America. In democracy tlie citizen is not the pawn of the state 
owing indivisible obligation to a Fuhrer who docs his thinking for 
him. In democracy obligation is a mutual matter. 

What are these obligations the community owes to its citizens ? 
As a nation, the community owes them armed protection against 
any and all threats of external aggression. That is the first and most 
obvious duty of government in a time of ciisis. But it is not the only 
duty. There are other dangers which are just as threatening; other 
protections that are just as essential One of the most heartening 
things about the defense program upon which our own country 
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has embarked is its full recognition of these needs—for health and 
housing, for education and recreation, for the general welfare, and 
for civil security. 

Another significant fact about our defense effort is our practically 
unanimous acceptance of these protections as national in character. 
Time was—and not so long ago—when the Federal Government 
was supposed to have no part in these human and personal concerns. 
Health and welfare and all the rest were still assumed to be family 
responsibilities, or at most local prcrogalivcs. We have put that 
narrow, limiting view behmd us—though I am not altogether sure 
we yet realize the full scope of our new and national perspective 

Do we all realize, for example, that community action in national 
defense now implies national action for community service? Do wc 
understand what a tremendous advance in social thinking that 
interpretation makes possible? But at the same time do we recog¬ 
nize that there is no magic merely taking a national view ? 

Though It may astonish you to have a Federal official point it out, 
no single problem of community life will ever be solved solely by 
admitting the Federal Government to partnership with the States 
and localities The only place to solve a problem is where it is. And 
the place where things happen to people, the point at which they 
need protection, is in their own home towns—in Syracuse and 
Wichita, in Sacramento and Bangor. 

It is in the homes and streets, the shops and factories, the schools 
and hospitals, the “movies” and dance halls of these and thousands 
of towns like them from coast to coast that the citizen encounters 
his “community obligations.” He may not recognize them by those 
two four-syllable words when he sees them. In ordinary times he 
may not even recognize them at all • the traffic is terrible, the schools 
are crowded; the hospitals are understaffed; the town’s play space 
is vanishing—“So what?” Without implying that any one of you 
would ever thus “pass by on the othei side” when a community 
obligation cries at you from the roadside, I venture to say that this 
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has noc been an altogether unheard o£ attitude—in ordinary times. 
But these are not ordinary times, and even the man-in-the-street— 
mPortland or Miami, in Los Angeles or Detroit—knows it. He may 
literally find himself a man-in-the-street i£he is one of the thousands 
of defense workers for whom mere shelter and a place to sleep—to 
say nothing of decent housing—are lacking, 

When families of defense workers are compelled to set up house- 
keeping m concrete sewer pipes unloaded on a railroad siding, “So 
what?” is an inadequate answer. 

Indifference will not do—not when a community has to house a 
makeshift school for the children of defense workers in an aban¬ 
doned one-room country church, unheated, insanitary, and totally 
unequipped, and then can take care of only a fraction of its new 
school population. 

Indifference will not do—not when a town near an army camp 
wants to bar the doors of all its “movies” and other rather meager 
rccrcaliona) opportunities to the soldiers quartered rlicie, who hap¬ 
pen to be Negroes. Nor will indifference do when ten- to twelve- 
yeai-old newsboys are “getting rich quick” by charging $2.00 ahead 
to “introduce” local girls, many of them under 16, to the hundreds 
of out-of-towners working in a long closed but now rejuvenated 
factory. 

And indifference will not do when an army of almost penniless 
job seekers, misled by rumor and publicity, descends on a town with 
their families in search of jobs for which most of them are wholly 
unfitted. 

These arc just samples of the kind of problems—the urgent, wcll- 
nigli desperate einergejicje.s—whicli today, in great cities and in 
small towns from coast to coast, are demanding community action 
in national defense Let no one take comfort in wishful chinking 
that “it can’t happen here"—meaning not in my town or my State— 
because there is no fiction in these statements These things did 
happen here in the United States of America in recent weeks. And 
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the main their activities were confined to what might be called the 
negative aspects of public welfare—to caring for institutional cases, 
the delinquent, the defective, and the mentally ill; and to adminis¬ 
tering the doubtful succor of penahstic poor laws. 

There were health departments too—in some places. But their 
concern was also mainly negative—control of epidemics, city sani¬ 
tation, and the like. 

Look at fire and police protection. Many readers could name the 
date when the town gave its last fire horse his honorable discharge. 
Many remember—much more recently—the first radio-equipped 
police car, the first State police departments, and the first effective 
tie-up between local police and the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
And only in the past twenty-five years have we learned that both 
“all work and no play” and its opposite are hazards. Community 
provision for recreation, for vocational training, and for job finding 
are all new. In 1916, for example, less than half die States had legis¬ 
lation authorizing public-employment service; and in most of those 
which did have laws on their statute books, operating machinery 
was lacking, At the end of that year, only eighty-eight local com¬ 
munities in the whole country had a government-operated employ¬ 
ment service. Today we have 4,500 such service centers operating in 
all the States. 

These are just some of the steps in the evolution of community 
housekeeping in the home town and in the State. The same forces 
have been at work in the Federal Government. The Nation—like 
Its towns and States, and indeed like private business—has been 
compelled to build an organization equipped to handle the large- 
scale and highly specialized operations that today make up the 
ordinary routines of administration 

But diese specialized services reflect another change to which 
recent events elsewhere give added importance—a change of spirit 
and of attitude in government and towoi'd government. We have 
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recognized and implemented government responsibility to serve the 
whole people—^whether they live in a metropolis or on a remote 
farm. Working together, our Federal, State, and local governments 
have developed a far-reaching and constructive program designed 
to bring the goals of democracy within the individual reach of all 
the people This protection agamst the ordinary hazards of indus¬ 
trial society must and will be maintained and strengthened. 

On this foundation—on our own experience m government serv¬ 
ice and in nationwide cooperation—we can now integrate health 
and welfare with national defense. For the Nation as a whole we 
are analyzing problems, defining needs, and mobilizing resources 
As Director of Defense Health and Welfare Services, I can report to 
you that these steps are well under way—not only in Washington, 
but also in the twelve regional areas through which our plan is op¬ 
erating, in the States, and in their local communities. The objective 
of all the Federal agencies concerned—and I cannot emphasize this 
too strongly—is to strengthen the hands of the States and their coun¬ 
ties and towns. Nothmg happens except in your home town With¬ 
out community action, our framework for coordination of national 
defense will remain a bare and lifeless skeleton. 

That brings the intelligent citizen face to face with the obligation 
he owes his community and his fellow citizens—the obligation to 
define needs, align resources, and stimulate effective action at the 
spot where the rub really comes. Community action is die citizen’s 
job. 

There is nothing new or spectacular about all this Community 
leaders have been performing these services at least since Benjamin 
Franklin campaigned for sidewalks, streetlights, and a public hos¬ 
pital. Some people, burning with genuine enthusiasm to do their 
full part in helping the Nation prepare for any eventuality, may feel 
let down to discover that they can best serve the Nation’s cause by 
“more of the same” on the home front But you, I am sure, share 
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witli tne the deep sense of inspiration that conies from this present 
demand to sharpen and speed up tlie continuing funcUons of our 
democracy. 

All along the line, we are demonstrating that our established 
machinery can be expanded and quickened, that we have the means 
to equip ourselves for the task in hand. 

Let me go back once more to the town that woke up to find itself 
the hub of army-post activity. Counting the assets and liabilities of 
its sudden boom, the citizens and officials agreed that health had 
A-number-one priority on its list of emergency problems. Even in 
normal times, hospitals, clinics, and other public and private services 
had all seemed to be operating practically at capacity Yet by pooling 
town and county resources, by utilizing the State and Federal coop¬ 
eration available, and by gearing bodi public and private agencies 
into a unified community plan, they have found tliat they can meet 
emergency needs without relaxing standards. But with every facility 
feeling die strain, and with the whole town overcrowded, they 
foresaw redoubled need for prevention And so school health pre¬ 
cautions have been, stepped up; control measures and sanitary in¬ 
spections have been tightened, the town’s new sewage-disposal 
system has been speeded to completion; and an organized campaign 
for healdi education has enlisted the support and cooperation of 
clubs, church groups, die daily papers, and the townspeople gen- 
eially. In that town, health is now everybody’s business—not just 
the doctors and nurses and public officials, but every man, woman, 
and child has been enlisted. The potential liability of added health 
hazards may well be converted into the lasting asset of cooperative 
responsibility for community health 
Well, that IS just one town—and just one of that town’s problems. 
Multiply that problem by tens, or perhaps hundreds would be more 
accurate, and that town by thousands—and you begin to get some 
conception of the national picture. Speaking from my experience as 
both a State and a Federal official, I am frank to admit its complex- 
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ity. I know we are all going to encounter plenty of headaches. But 
I know too—and this time I am speaking not merely as a govern¬ 
ment official, but also as a plain American citizen—I know too that 
the job mil be done, and that wc shall strengthen the methods of 
our democracy in the doing. 

For unprecedented as they are in scope and complexity, our 
present activities are simply an extension of the kind of cooperative 
self-service which is a traditional function of American Govern¬ 
ment Whatever the viewers with alarm may think and say, this 
kind of team play is no threat to individual liberty. It is, in fact, tlie 
only method by which we have in the past and can now defend our 
liberty. But team play demands that every player know what the 
game is all about—what it takes, in the community, the State, and 
the Nation, and how he can hold his end up. It is the antithesis of 
goose-step compliance to remote and rigid controls. 

Do not misunderstand me. In using team play as an analogy, I am 
not being flippant. I do not mean to suggest that our present na¬ 
tional efforts are a game. I am profoundly aware of the fact that the 
next few months may well see the most crucial events not only of 
our own lifetime, but of the whole lifetime of WesKrti civilization. 
What I do mean to emphasize by this analogy is, to my mind, the 
essence of our American faith and the promise of our American 
future—the spirit of voluntary cooperation, the kind of cooperation 
which only free men can give and which only informed, intelligent 
leadership among tlie citizens themselves can evoke 

That, I take it, is what we mean by democracy—not some vague 
utopian ideal, but the kind of feet-on-the-ground realism which sees 
national defense m home-town terms; which, in effect, rolls up its 
sleeves and starts to work in Main Street—knowing too tliat the 
Main Streets of America are tlie highioads by which democracy 
must travel to fulfill its destiny 

The town meeting was the birtliplace of American democracy 
And it is still in the town meeting and on Main Street that the citi- 
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zen and his community must fulfill tlie mutually greater obligations 
to which national defense now calls them For to our local com¬ 
munities we continue to delegate major responsibilities—for safe¬ 
guarding life and health, for protecting property and promoting 
opportunity, and for mamtammg civil liberty It is still their privi¬ 
lege and their duty to preserve that which the nation would defend 
—our homes and families, our cherished rights and time-honored 
obligations as American citizens 

It IS in these communities that the job before us must be done. 
And it IS the individual citizen who must see that goveinment— 
Federal, State, and local—fulfills tlie purposes to which it is dedi¬ 
cated. “He who pays the piper” has not only the right, but the obli¬ 
gation, to “call the tune.” 

Our present effort to integrate health, welfare, and defense is 
important not only for the great contribution it can and must make 
to individual strength and national unity It is equally important as 
a demonstration that our kind of government—cooperative democ¬ 
racy-can meet and master its own necessities What we, here m 
America, do today and how we do it are being “weighed in the bal¬ 
ance” of history; let there be no mistake about that And let there 
be no fear that what we do shall “be found wanting.” We are all 
partners in this joint enterprise—die great enterprise of serving a 
united people as a single integrated nation, as a union of sovereign 
States, and as a vast network of local communities, of factories and 
farms, of families and human lives. 


Patti V MeNiiii, LL D , L H D, is Federal Security Administrator, Washington, D C , 
and Director of Defense Health and Welfare Services He was dean of the Indiana Univer¬ 
sity School of Law, 1925—1933, governor of the State of Indiana, 1933—1937, United States 
High Commissioner to the Philippine Islands, 1937-1939, chairman of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Governors Conference, 1934-1936, .md member of the National Advisory 
Board of the Works Progress Adminiscration and president of the Council of State Govern¬ 
ments, 1936-1937 He IS co-cdrtor of Indiana Geuetal Corpoiauon Act Annotated, and con¬ 
tributor to law journals 



EDUCATION, THE WAR AND AFTER 


E. GEORGE PAYNE 

Every one is aware that we are in a world crisis that is unlike any¬ 
thing that the world has faced, and also that it will have a more 
far-reaching influence than any crisis of the past, and will require 
more radical readjustments tlian any that has faced civilization in 
America or m the world in all past history. We are in the midst of 
a revolution of more importance to the world tlian that which led 
to the overthrow of serfdom and the rise of capitalism or the indus¬ 
trial revolution of the eighteenth century—a revolution that will 
tax the ultimate strength and wisdom of our entire citizenship to 
prevent ultimate disaster. 

This crisis is, moreover, unique because of the radical character 
of the social changes that have taken place in the past generation. 
The development of modern mechanical inventions and tlie in¬ 
crease of material resources has created a new world, a world in 
which madiinery performs the work of countless millions and the 
individual assumes a new and vital significance. The situation cre¬ 
ated by these fundamental changes, therefore, will tax the energies 
and intelligence of our leadership in effecting essential social read¬ 
justments necessary to meet the situation we now face and will face 
more seriously at the end of the world struggle. Whatever the out¬ 
come of the struggle will be, no one at the present time can say, but 
the history of the past gives us some inkling about the character of 
problems and the confusion resulting from tliem dtat we shall have 
to solve m order to preserve and continue our democracy, thus real¬ 
izing the ideals basic to the American way of life. Whether we shall 
have the intelligence, the foresight, and the energy to solve these 
perplexing problems, no one can say, but it would be fatal not to 
face the situation and use our ultimate efforts toward an adequate 
solution 

America, in many respects, is, however, fortunately situated, It is, 
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first of all, an enormously fertile country, with unlimited possibili¬ 
ties for the production and use of those things upon which human 
welfare depends. It is, indeed, a land of plenty, in which no one 
need to want for those things essential to health, welfare, and edu¬ 
cation. And yet, we have passed through a period of dire distress, 
with millions of unemployed and witli our youth facing the future 
With uncertainty and hopelessness. This depression through which 
we have passed is not only a tragedy, but a reflection upon our social 
leadership We have the labor power and machinery present and 
ready for use that is adequate to provide essential goods not only for 
our own people, but for the entire world. We have the necessary raw 
materials and labor supply that would provide adequate housing for 
every man, woman, and child under conditions that would be most 
favorable to health, welfare, and general culture. Furthermore, we 
have the essential raw materials, labor, and machinery to provide 
clothing not only to supply our essential needs, but in such excess as 
the luxurious life would warrant. In spite of these unlimited re- 
sourcesj however, we have allowed our labor and machinery to 
remain idle; our production to continue on a limited .scale, our 
people Without work, without adequate food, without essential 
housing, and with inadequate clothing. In a land of plenty, thou¬ 
sands of our citizens have been in dire need, and have suffered the 
ill effects of poverty and distress. 

Thus, in a land capable of producing the ultimate in human well¬ 
being and the complete satisfaction of human wants and needs, we 
have been m distress, the wheels of machinery have been stopped, 
and labor seeking employment has been unsatisfied. Thus, no one 
can observe the history of the past dozen years without a deep con¬ 
sciousness of our utter inadequacy to plan our economy and order 
our affairs in die interest of our welfare and social progress. We are 
made painfully aware that the machinery of democracy has not 
been controlled and directed toward the realization of its ideals. We 
sense impending failure. 
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Tlie reason for tliis failure may be easily explained, even though 
the solution of the problems of democracy remains baffling The so¬ 
cial process is controlled by a cultural heritage—a tradition mclud- 
ing all its attitudes, prejudices, and stereotypes that have been 
handed on from die distant past—and with the limitations imposed 
by these tiaditions, we have had to deal witli a totally new material 
culture This gieat democracy has not developed the leadership nor 
the attitudes necessary to utilize the facilities of modern life and the 
possibilities of production in the interest of the social welfare. It has 
failed to solve its most crucial problems and those upon which its 
future existence depends. 

The solution of these problems, moreover, and they must be 
solved, requires the ultimate of our strcngdi and wisdom. It is im¬ 
portant to note, at this point, the fact that the democracies of the 
world, which developed throughout the nineteenth century, are 
based upon the conception of the eternal right of the individual to 
a life of freedom and welfare for all, and that these democracies 
have almost wholly disappeared in tliese last years. The disappear¬ 
ance of these democracies is not tlie result of a changed conception 
of the value of the individual and the necessity of the democratic 
ideal in securing the ultimate results; that is, the social welfare of 
all human beings. The rise of autocracy in the form of totalitarian 
government occurred because these democracies, themselves, failed 
to realize, even partially, the ideals which they so valiantly held 
Tliese democracies failed because the people and their leaders could 
not discard traditions that were out of line with twentieth-century 
material development, and became swamped in the process. Thus, 
one democracy after another has either fallen of itself or has been 
overturned by the totalitarian governments. As we face the future, 
with democracy almost lost to the world, we still retain die ideals of 
democracy throughout the western world The persistence of these 
democracies, howevei, will depend upon die ability of the American 
Republics, both North and South, to bring about such a readjust- 
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merit in the social life that will guarantee human welfare and the 
employment of our labor and machinery in the interest of human 
well-being. If these modern democracies cannot achieve tliese ends, 
then they will surely fall and disappear from the earth. 

It has become obvious, I am sure, to every thinking person, tliat 
the United States and other American Republics cannot survive a 
period such as tliat tlirough which tliey lived during 1929 through 
1940. The solution, moreover, of the problems involved in social 
readjustment are ones that cannot be dealt with fundamentally by 
our formal educational institutions It is no longer a matter of evolu¬ 
tion but revolution that is taking place, and tins requires statesman¬ 
ship of a high order to steer the course of human affairs toward a 
readjustment that will avoid die loss of all we have gained in our 
democratic past, 

The educator will take his place along with other citizens in the 
immediate solution of these critical problems However, education, 
itself, is facing the necessity of a similar revolution m order to serve 
the emergent order, and the educational leaders are faced with the 
problem not only with reference to education during the period of 
the war, but even more m die period immediately following it, 
which will tax our ultimate leadership and energy. The serious 
problem is not that of tlie war, but die reconstruction essentially 
following the war period. 

By tradition, our schoolshave been concerned throughout the his¬ 
tory of the United States, and equally, throughout the history of the 
world, essentially with book learning. In spite of twentieth-century 
efforts to muoduce activity programs within the schools, they still 
remain, fundamentally, formal organizations, in which students 
learn to use books, and this is true, whether we view the elementary 
school, the secondary school, the college, or the university. As a re¬ 
sult, the person completes eight, twelve, or sixteen years of educa¬ 
tional effort vathoiit having very mucli intimate knowledge of life 
and Its activities and, thus, faces the world, without equipment for 
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the performance of its tasks. These tasks have had to be learned in 
general after the school period has come to a close. There have been 
exceptions to this rule in the case of our professional schools, but 
these deal with a very limited segment of our total youth from birtli 
to twenty-five years of age The great mass of our youth ends its 
educational career without equipment for the responsibilities of life. 
The reason for this is the fact that the schools have, themselves, been 
dominated by social heritages that developed in a period when theii 
function was concerned primarily with book learning. In a twen¬ 
tieth-century world, It is necessary that educators be concerned with 
the personalities of youth and they must conceive of all the instru¬ 
ments of education, with reference to the development of the type 
of personality with capacities diat will ensure successful effort in the 
social life and the supreme satisfaction that comes from successful 
application of one’s energies to the solution of the vocational, social, 
and CIVIC problems which he faces. Probably, no one is in a position 
yet to predict what sort of school program will meet these essential 
needs of youth, but we have sufficient experience to indicate some of 
the trends and some of the adjustments that must be made 
In the first place, the period of education will be a much longer 
one and will, perhaps, extend to the age of twenty-five years for 
all youtli The growth period of youth ends somewhere between 
twenty-one and twenty-five years of age, and, during that period, a 
successful democracy demands that youth have tlie opportunity for 
fullest growdi. This will probably mean that a part of this period of 
education will be spent in the social world, m industry, in com¬ 
merce, and even in camps, where people will learn to live together 
and plan for a better world It must provide the opportunity for 
youth to see clearly where he is going, his future career and the con¬ 
tribution he will make to his fellow man through his career and 
activity. The vital question with which educators must concern 
themselves is the one of tlieir ability to provide such an educational 
program for the period followmg this world conflict. 
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There is a great deal of distrust among our political leaders in the 
ability of educators to perform this task. Every educator has been 
troubled by the fact that, in our present emergency, the Federal 
Government has, in many cases, set up schools tor die trainmg of the 
personnel for industry outside of die present public-school organi¬ 
zation and, frequently, the work in those insUtutions has been less 
effectively carried on than that m the public schools This, in itself, 
is serious, because it is symptomatic of a situation in die United 
States today, which indicates clearly the dissadsfaction and distrust 
of these political leaders in the educator and liis ability to perform 
an essential social task and one that belongs exclusively to him. Wc 
cannot deny that diere is reason for distrust m die ability of edu¬ 
cators to solve the educational problems facing us. Educators have 
not been aware of die revolutionary and social changes that are tak¬ 
ing place. They have not been conscious of the demands upon edu¬ 
cation resulting from these changes. They have, however, exercised 
ns mucli intelligence, at least, as any other group of leaders and, 
therefore, we may expect as much from them in this emergency as 
from any other group. Since they are the only group of our leaders 
who have experience in the solution of educational problems, we 
believe that diey can arise to the emergency, as every other group 
must exercise wisdom in the solution of the social problems that face 
us, and solve the problems of education in our democracy. 

We should note here diat our deep concern with the problems of 
preparedness and our help to the remaining European democracy, 
Great Britain, has turned our attention from the conditions of the 
present. We may also note that if we do not immediately curb cer¬ 
tain tendencies, we may undermine our whole educational structure 
and effect a situation that may be dangerous or even disastrous to 
our future democracy. If the Federal Government, with its apparent 
unlimited ability to collect taxes and to borrow, produces during the 
period of the emergency a system of schools under its control to carry 
on the work of public education, and if this continues over a period 
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of years during the conflict, I can see an institution emerge that will 
be national in scope, carry on the most vital aspect of education, and 
the initiative in our educational program will be transferred from 
the local community to Washington 

To my mind, this would be the end of our democracy. A democ¬ 
racy cannot persist with all eyes turned toward a central bureaucratic 
regime, centered in the Federal Capitol, with the initiative m social 
enterprise taken from those whose responsibility it must essentially 
be if democracy is to persist.Tlie roots of democracy and of capacities 
for self-government are and have in all past history been in the local 
community. Whenever the people of the local community lose tlie 
capacity or the opportunity and responsibility for the management 
of their own affairs, then the capacity for self-government will be 
lost and the people will become the subjects of a central self-perpct- 
uatmg bureaucracy. The basis of our American way of life will thus 
be undermined; democracy will be eternally lost. 

While twentieth-century civilization is unlike that of the past, 
because of all the material advance that has been made, we shall 
have to go to history to get a basis for the solution of the problems 
we face today The fundamental nature of American democracy is 
local autonomy; not only m tlie development of a socially adjusted 
community but in its educational effort we remain democratic by 
having those responsibilities thrust upon us which we constantly are 
forced to face Remove those responsibilities, and the case of democ¬ 
racy IS lost In the critical period brought about by the tragic depres¬ 
sion in 1929, it became necessary that something drastic be done, 
and, in order to meet a crisis, action had to be taken and it could only 
be taken effectively by tlie Federal Government. I think we might 
be proud of many of the things our Federal Government has done 
to relieve an intolerable situation. I think that we may agree that die 
process of effecting these drastic changes through local initiative 
would have been too slow to meet the crisis, but action taken to meet 
an emergency must not be perpetuated into a permanent organiza- 
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cion and institution, thus taking from the local commimides per¬ 
manently the initial responsibility for managing their afiairs. The 
feeling of tlie community that the successful management of its 
affairs is a matter for which its citizens are responsible and in which 
they take a local pride is fundamental to the democratic way of 
life. Democracy hinges upon the ability of tlie local units of our 
society to meet and solve their problems as a part of the total process 
and of effective social control. The community must nse or fall as 
the result of intelligence in meeting the problems which it faces. 
Can educators rise to tins situation and create such an educational 
program that will force our political leaders to recognize that the 
only education that can conserve democracy, guaranteeing its effec¬ 
tiveness, IS education in the hands of those trained to do that work— 
the educators themselves, with local autonomy to originate and carry 
out the program ? 

If educators are to achieve this desired end they will have to move 
and move quickly. No one person can present a plan adequate to the 
demands of the situation facing us. Any plan that can have hope of 
success will require conference, discussion, experiment, and reex¬ 
amination of our whole theory and practice. There are, however, 
some preliminary and fundamental principles and procedures that 
can be laid down as basic to the ultimate solution of our educational 
problem; diese we may summarize as follows: 

I. There must be definite educational planning In this we may 
take a lesson from the totalitarian governments. They have not only 
planned their military program and strategy, but, more important 
still, their educational program to fit into their social philosophy and 
military efforts. Under a totalitarian regime, this was comparatively 
simple because they had merely tire state to consider and not the 
welfare of individuals In a democracy, the problem is much more 
complicated. It is concerned with the individual and his welfare. 
Because of the difficulty of educational planning in a democi acy the 
educator has kept his eye primarily upon the past and the present 
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and not upon tlie future We must about face and seek to construct 
an educational program that will meet the needs of a new world and 
a new order that is emerging. 

2. The educational program will need to be greatly extended to 
include the entire growth period, ending somewhere around tlie 
twenty-fifth year. This program, moreover, must be adapted to meet 
the need of every youth, whatever his ability and position in life. 
Obviously, the schools, as now constituted, are inadequate for meet¬ 
ing the needs of all youth. The most significant changes required 
will be die integration of the school program witli the vocations in 
industry, commerce, and the professions Much of die education 
organized and controlled will have to take place outside of the con¬ 
ventional school and in the world of affairs. Perhaps a part of the 
education of both boys and girls will take place in camps entirely 
away fiom the conventional schools, where a complete communal 
life will be provided and where young people will learn to cooperate 
and live togedicr. We have now in the profession examples of educa¬ 
tional procedure diat may give us some indication of what must be 
done For instance, no one is regarded as equipped to practise medi¬ 
cine independently who has not served his internship m the hospital 
where he faces the actual problems of his profession. Moreover, diis 
internship is a definite part of his education Similar requirements 
are not exacted in the education of teachers, dentists, and many 
others entering the professions. Obviously, youth entering othei 
vocations in our social life must have similar opportunities 

3. We must plan an adequate program of adult education. In any 
period of lapid change, the adult finds himself out of step widi the 
scientific and mechanical developments that have taken place since 
his school days This is particularly true in these times of revolu¬ 
tionary changes, and with an adult population tliat is relatively 
unfamiliar with the rapid scientific development of the twentieth 
century We need but to point to the advance in the science of 
healtliful living and homemaking as examples of the needs of adults 
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The problems of education of adults, therefore, is no less a matter 
of educauonal concern than that of youth. 

4. We must provide for the organization of youth so that it may 
consider and have experience in the exercise of democracy as a part 
of Its educational life. We have learned that the mere memorizing 
of the facts of our democratic past is not enough to ensure the under¬ 
standing of our democracy.Unless youth has the thrill of democratic 
experience and unless he commits himself unreservedly to the demo¬ 
cratic way of life resulting from this experience, he will not be 
equipped to live in a democracy when he faces independently the 
problems of citizenship as an adult. 

These are merely a few of the problems that educators must face 
and solve if they are to perform the functions of education in a de¬ 
mocracy m the world order upon which we are entering. If the 
educators of America cannot arise to this emergency and present a 
program of education commensurate with the task and conditions 
we are facing, then education and democracy with it in America 
may be lost. 

E Geojge Poyne js Dean of the School of Education of New York Umversitj’ H»s entire 
professional life has been devoted to the development of educational sociology as a basis for 
theory and practice in all fields of education Through his editorship of this Joornai, Ins 
many other writings, his membership in national and international associations, and his own 
sincerity ot purpose, he has continually exerted high leadership in the field of education 
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FLOYD W. REEVES 

Our nation is arming to defend the democratic way of life. We 
need not review the international situation that made this action 
necessary, but from time to time we should give thought to those 
values which we are defending 

Democracy is based on a respect for human personality, and a 
belief that the purpose of social organization is to secure tlie welfare 
and happiness of die individual. It must assure freedom of assembly 
and freedom of worship. It must provide equality of opportunity 
to partiapate in making decisions tliat affect die welfare of the 
individual and of society. 

In pursuing policies to protect our way of life, we must keep our 
course trimmed toward the basic goals of morality, freedom, edu¬ 
cation, and a respect for the worth of die individual without which 
die preservation of democracy is impossible We must be prepared 
to fight, if need be, to prevent aggression from without, We must 
be able to maintain by force, if necessary, the boundaries within 
which we continue to experiment, and to plan and execute measures 
that provide opportunity for all 

No man can say surely what tomorrow may bring, hut it appears 
highly probable that democracy will need to make as great an effort 
to defend itself afier as during the present war period. We know 
that it is necessary at all times to put the rights of individuals sec¬ 
ondary to the survival of the group Particularly is this true in times 
of great emergency. Therefore, it will not be enough to keep before 
us the basic goals of democracy. During the present period we must 
plan, and act, to retain die techniques through which individual 
rights are resecured and individual efforts rewarded 

Tlie first line of defense now and later lies in the strength of the 
whole Nation. If diat line should not hold, then the secondary lines 
of Army, Navy, air corps, and diplomacy will be quickly broken. 
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When the armed forces and the forces of diplomacy have success¬ 
fully completed their present tasks, and the defense effort decreases, 
we will face the dangers of unemployment that may accompany the 
demobilization of millions of persons now employed in defense ac¬ 
tivities. Only when we have accomplished this demobilization in 
orderly fashion and returned to the ways of peace, can we say that 
our success has demonstrated that the forces of democracy can be 
used to preserve democracy. 

As we look back, we know that post-World War conditions were 
largely responsible for the development of dictatorships In Europe, 
millions of youth, frustrated by a lack of opportunity within their 
disorganized economies, furnished the shoulders upon which the 
dictators later climbed to power. In the United States, youth suffered 
some of these same frustrations. During much of tlie last decade 
there were m the Nation almost four million unemployed youth be¬ 
tween the ages of id and 25. One third of all unemployed workers 
were in this age group For a minority of these youth the Federal 
Government provided work; most of them were idle. 

Restrictive rules of trade unions and professional associations, and 
a growing concentration of business, with the adoption by large 
business establishments of the practice of employment on the basis 
of seniority, tended during the recent depression to cut down em¬ 
ployment opportunities for youth. Young workers were handi¬ 
capped by being unable when seeking employment to refer to 
previous work experience The result ot Jiis recent widespread 
unemployment of youth was the “rusting out” of an entire age 
group. Ill health and poor morale were the consequences of lack of 
employment and inadequate recreation facilities as the last 
few months of the decade saw a national defense emergency grow¬ 
ing into alarming proportions, increasing calls were made upon 
youth to undertake much of the burden of preparing for defense 
Some Were called to the armed forces; others to learn new skills and 
to accept employment in defense industries 
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As a result of the defense program, more workers are now 
employed, and production has reached a higher point than at any 
time 111 our national history During the next two or three years, 
unless die Axis powers should be totally defeated prior to that time, 
a major increase may be expected not only m the number of workers 
employed in defense production, but also in total employment But 
industry cannot be changed in a few weeks or a few months from 
the production of peacetime goods and services to production for 
military puiposes Most of the increases m production for defense 
still lie ahead 

If the national defense effort is to reach a point where a total of 
6o million woikers are employed m defense and nondefense activi¬ 
ties, as suggested by the National Resources Planning Board/ great 
adjustments will need to be made. Some of the changes will be 
drastic as industry tiansfers its energies from the production of 
civilian goods to the production of armaments. The rate of increase 
in the number of employed workers will vary greatly from month 
to month and from year to year. There will be peaks and valleys on 
tlie curve of employment Great geographical and occupational dis¬ 
locations will occur. Priorities on materials of many kinds will 
dirow thousands of workers out of jobs before places can be found 
for them in defense work. There may be brief periods of time dur¬ 
ing which total employment will actually decrease 
The 1917-1918 experience and tlie more recent experience during 
1940-1941 show thatji’td.east six large areas of labor supply can be 
lapped lo meet the need for additional defense workers.* younger 
youth, retired workers, marginal farm producers, women in the 
home, unemployed workers seeking work, and workers in non¬ 
defense industries The first four of tliese six groups are not now 
listed among either the unemployed or the employed 
A movement is now under way, particularly in areas where de- 

/ijter Defense What? (Washington, D C National Resources Planning Board, August 
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fense production is increasing rapidly, to employ younger workers. 
Thousands of retired workers are also returning to work Addi¬ 
tional thousands of marginal farm workers have already left the 
farm for defense activities, and several hundred thousand may 
ultimately make such, a change The transfer of women not now 
on the labor market to industrial production and service activities 
will result in a ma)or addition to the laboi supply There are also 
several million workers still unemployed who can be absorbed as 
employment increases. But witli all of these reserves of labor, it still 
will be necessary to transfer several million workers from non¬ 
defense to defense industries 

An expanding economy such as tlic present one always offers in¬ 
creased opportunities for the employment of youth. When total 
unemployment is large, it is more heavily concentrated among 
youth; conversely, youth find employment in an expanding econ¬ 
omy more quickly than do adults. 

The attributes of the defense economy are: geographic dislocation 
of industry; need for a variety of new skills to produce a new com¬ 
modity; armament; emphasis on mass production of millions of 
identical articles which can best be produced by machines; and, of 
course, maintenance of large armed forces. Youthful workers can 
meet many of these defense needs. Youth aie footloose; they can 
move from an inland city to a seaside shipbuilding yard more easily 
than can adults weighted with family responsibilities. Youth are 
willing to undergo apprenticeship, and in many cases are able to 
learn new skills in appreciably less time than older workers They 
are willing to work for beginners’ wages, and to accept the lower 
paid, repetitive jobs requiring only semiskills. Youth also are si¬ 
phoned off the labor market into the fighting forces 
Besides the four million youth unemployed and on the labor 
market at the beginning of the defense period, there were an addi¬ 
tional one to two million working at odd jobs on the farm or about 
the home where they received no wages. Less than three quarters 
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of a million of the unemployed youth were provided with work 
opportunities on the conservation and other work projects of the 
three Federal work programs: the National Youth Administration, 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, and the Work Projects Adminis¬ 
tration. 

It is fortunate that the greatest number of youth in the history of 
the Nation is now available for the armed forces and for labor in 
defense industries. From 1921 to 1924, the United States recorded a 
larger number of births than for any comparable period. The chil¬ 
dren born in those years have grown into youth of working age, 
swelling by more than a half million each year the number of 
potential workers. 

Jn discussing the magnitude of the problems involved in an all- 
out program of national defense, the National Resources Planning 
Board makes the following statement: 

If w€ take the year 1944, arbitrarily, as the end of this war, we find chat 
the defense effort will then be absorbing the energies of about 23 million 
workers in war industries and about 3I4 million in the armed services. 
Turning from defense to peace will, therefore, involve transferring from 
23 to 26 million men back into peace-time activities. This is a colossal 
undertaking. It, too, will require time.* 

Time is essential, but more than time will be required. Definite 
programs of action based on advance planning—planning that is 
pursued parallel to the all-out defense effort—must be developed 
Only by stabilizing its economic system at a full employment level 
can die United States make its greatest contribution both to its own 
welfare and to that of other nations It must not fail at economic re¬ 
construction within its own borders if it is to preserve the demo¬ 
cratic way of life. Specific objectives for the postwar period have 
been set forth by the National Resources Planning Board. They are 
stated as follows: 

(i) We must plan for full employment, and for maintaining the na- 

® Ibtd, p 3 
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tional income at lOo billion dollars a year, at least, a point we shall reach 
by 1944, (2) we must plan to do this without requiring work from youth 
who should be in school, the aged and women who choose to make their 
contribution in the home, (3) we must plan to decentralize post-defense 
emergency activities as far as possible; to use to the utmost our system of 
modified free enterprise and to advance cooperatively under national and 
governmental leadership, (4) wc must plan to enable every human being 
within our boundaries to realize progressively the promise of American 
life in food, shelter, clothing, medical care, education, work, rest, home 
life, opportunity to advance, adventure, and the basic freedoms; (5) we 
must plan to make Up-Buildmg America the keynote of the post-defense 
program.^ 

The goals set forth above are important. But their attainment 
will not be easy If the nation should reach the peak of defense pro¬ 
duction and military activities suggested by the National Resources 
Planning Board, many difficulties will be involved in transforming 
the defense economy into a peacetime economy. Some munitions 
centers may become ghost towns, while industries that replenish 
those civilian goods and services which were curtailed during the 
emergency period may bring boom conditions to other centers 
Migrations of millions of workers from centers of defense activities 
to their former homes or to other places will again create problems 
of housing, education, recreation, and social welfare 

The mass unemployment of more than ten million during much 
of the past decade created a strain on our democratic institutions 
No one can foresee what might happen if the larger numbers that 
may be demobilized from defense activities following the war 
period are not quickly and smoothly transferred into all-out produc¬ 
tion for normal living. 

It will not be enough for the postdefense world to be as good 
a world as the old one, it must be better The seven basic needs 
of food, clothing, housing, medical care, education, employment, 
and recreation—without which the inner line of democracy will 

” Ibid , pp 7-8 
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crumble—must be supplied. An economy o£ abundance must over¬ 
come the tendency toward an economy o£ scarcity which permits 
some to be wealthy and others destitute. 

I£ we are to escape in part the effects o£ unrest within other coun¬ 
tries, then we have a practical obligation to assist diose countries to 
reconstruct tlieir economies as rapidly as possible following this 
war. Plans are now under consideration to help feed the starving 
peoples of Europe This will mean employment for American 
workers. 

It appears probable that widi the productive capacity, the re¬ 
sources in manpower and materials, and the knowledge of the arts 
and sciences of the year 1940 it would be possible on the basis of 
full employment in the postwar period to raise the standard of liv¬ 
ing of the American people by at least one third For example, med¬ 
ical authorities estimate that we need an increase of 38 per cent m 
medical personnel to provide adequate medical care for the total 
population j necessary increases in hospitalization and health serv¬ 
ices would employ many others Ko one can accurately predict the 
billions of man-hours of labor that would be required to house and 
clothe adequately the total population and to provide sufficient nu¬ 
trition. Full employment would also provide sufficient surplus to 
wipe out our most glaring educational deficiencies. The number of 
teachers required to provide a satisfactory education program for all 
youth m die United States through high school is roughly estimated 
at 1,650,000 This IS between 50 and 60 per cent more than the 
number of teachers now employed for the education of youth. A 
potential living standard one third higher than that of 1940 would 
easily permit the financial load involved in the building of adequate 
new schools and the repairing of old ones 

The above illustrations suggest that we live in a world of eco¬ 
nomic opportunity.* And tliat opportunity, as measured by m- 

Levin, MouJron, and Warburton, Amertcft's Capacity to Consume (Washington, D C. The 
Brookings Institution, 1934), pp 119-120 
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creased scientific knowledge and productive capacity, grows yearly 
at an accelerating pace. The problems of the present crisis should be 
balanced with the promise of the future. In the last analysis, it can 
be fairly said that the means are at hand and that they wait only 
upon the energy and good will of intelligent Americans to employ 
them. 

Some of this energy and good will must be expended on solving 
the problems of youth during the demobilization period. Nowhere 
would the eHects of abrupt demobilization be felt more deeply than 
among youth. Undoubtedly the attent of youth unemployment in 
the postdefense period will depend primarily upon the extent of 
general unemployment; but it appears almost certain that whatever 
the general rate of unemployment, new workers, most of whom 
will be under the age of 21, will find it mcreasingly difficult to get 
jobs. 

A demobilization of military forces and of special defense indus¬ 
tries will release for employment a group of workers whose average 
age may be under 30. Those demobilized from the armed forces will 
rightly demand some preference in placement in peacetime jobs; 
those released from special defense industries will have skills that 
can be converted into peacetime industry more economically than 
new workers can be trained. Many older workers, men and women 
who have entered the industrial world for emergency service, will 
wish to remain in industry. 

Each year 1,750,000 youth leave school to seek employment. A 
piling up of several million unemployed, mexperienced new work¬ 
ers will be inevitable m the postwar period, unless advance planning 
finds a way out of the dilemma. There is reason to believe that the 
number of youth who will not be able to find employment in private 
enterprise or nonemergency government work might easily surpass 
the four million of the “thirties” and may reach five or six million 
during the period of transition from defense to peacetime activities 

If we escape the social effects resulting from a large group of 
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youth, grown out of childhood and yet cut off from participation 
in the adult world by lack of employment, it will be only because 
all agencies concerned with the care and education of youth have 
planned an effective program of acuon to cover that period. During 
the defense effort itself certain relationships must be established by 
exploration and experimentation between Federal, State, and local 
agencies, between private and public employment groups, and be¬ 
tween die agencies of education and the agencies of employment. 

Federal woik piograms no doubt will continue to be needed for 
youth, even during the highest point of defense production There 
are diree reasons. First, some of the work now being done by youth, 
such as die conservation of our forests, will be necessary even in a 
period of great defense effort. Second, even though the total num¬ 
ber of unemployed youth continues to decline as we approach the 
limits of our easily accessible reserves of adult labor, it may continue 
to be important to use the youth work programs as a means through 
which to recruit, mobilize, and give brief preliminary training to 
youth so diat they can move into industrial employment at a faster 
rate 

The third reason is of a different nature. So long as there is public 
work to be done diat youth can do. Federal work programs for 
youth should be retained a.s a part of our governmental structure, 
even though greatly reduced in scope, in order that governmental 
machinery may be available for use when the time arrives to transfer 
our major energies from defense to peacetime activities. For many 
years following the war period public work and training programs 
may be necessary to prepare hundreds of thousands of youth each 
year for regular private employment. 

Since neither families nor schools can do what they once did to 
assist youth in securing a start m life, it becomes apparent that some 
iapprochement between schools and work programs must be ef¬ 
fected Industry is increasingly conducted on a national scale As a 
result, employment and unemployment have become national 
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problems. Taxation is more and more dominated by national needs. 
This means tliat the care and education of youth, including the op¬ 
portunities for work, must be accepted as a national problem. 

To provide equal educational opportunity—that is, to provide 
facilities by which each youth can pursue his education to the limits 
which he desires—is one thing, to require compulsory school at¬ 
tendance merely to keep youth from seeking employment is quite 
another. The years from i6 to 25 arc important in the development 
of an individual. Somewhere witiiin those years the center of inter¬ 
est changes: the youdi no longer seeks education as his major in¬ 
terest, he begins to seek employment. He is no longer passively 
receptive; he wants to be actively contributing. 

Youth who leave school must be provided with opportunity to 
work for wages. Such work is essential for morale, for experience, 
for training, and, in many cases, for self-support Work for youth 
should carry a wage consistent with its productive labor Earning 
wages provides youth with an opportunity to develop a sense of 
responsibility. 

Wages have yet another value for youth, needy young people 
cannot continue their educations unless they have income. It is 
totally unfair to penalize youth for the poverty of their parents. 
They should at least be allowed to work for an education equal to 
that provided by parents of other youth 

The work youth do must contribute to the abundance of society, 
because society needs the goods and services; and the individual 
needs to acquire the feeling that he is contributing to society. Doles 
are not satisfactory to those who receive them, nor to those who pay 
tliem. Youth, above all, should not be on relief. Possibly the greatest 
value of work to the individual, young or old, is the sense of im¬ 
portance it gives him to feel that his existence is justified because he 
is a producer. To a youth, work is the first recognition that the 
period of childhood has passed, that the time has come when he is 
accepted into the adult world on equal terms. 
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Youth need work experience; mass production of food, clothing, 
and shelter has eliminated the home as a work-conditioning center-. 
In die experimental work programs carried on by and for youth 
during the past decade, it was found that in even the simplest forms 
of common labor certain fine attitudes might be acquired Youth 
learned how to get along with foremen and fellow workers; they 
learned the proper care of simple tools and equipment; they learned 
the importance of an honest day’s work and of assuming responsi¬ 
bility for doing a job. 

Youth need two kinds of work experience: they need experience 
in work of the type that good citizens perform when they contribute 
services to their communities without recompense; they need to 
learn how to carry their own economic weight by working for 
wages 

Some of both kinds of work experience can well be given in the 
public schools, if the emphasis is primarily on education and train¬ 
ing The schools can teach pupils the first type of work training— 
citizen responsibility—by arranging for them to assist in making 
surveys of the social and economic needs of the community, in pro¬ 
viding leadership in recreational programs for children, in helping 
at community day nurseries, or m servmg in school nutritional pro¬ 
grams. The schools can also offer the second type of work training 
—economic responsibility—^by procuring part-time employment for 
pupils witb local business and mdustrial firms, and by providing or 
securing for them a limited amount of work for pay in connection 
with the needs of die school or of otlicr nonprofit public agencies 

But the primary purpose of the public schools is to give a general 
education to children and youth; the major purpose of the public 
work program is to provide jobs, wages, and specific work training 
for youth. There seems to be an overlapping field, m that schools 
provide training for jobs, and public work programs provide train¬ 
ing on the job There is no clear-cut line between these two types of 
training. Yet if the schools should take over the major public work 
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programs for youth that have been administered by the Federal 
Government, they would face all of the administrative problems of 
employing agencies; and if public work agencies should take over 
the functions of providing all of the related trammg for youth on 
their projects, die related training of youth might be less effective 
and in some cases more costly. The pubhc work programs should 
arrange to provide related educational and vocational training to 
the youth in their employ, and they should do this whenever pos¬ 
sible through the pubhc school. Where public-school service is not 
available for related training, such training should be given, never¬ 
theless, even diough the work agency itself may need to provide it, 
This may be necessary on projects such as those of the Civilian Con¬ 
servation Corps located m national parks or forests far from school 
facilities. 

The public work programs for youth should borrow a page from 
the book of pracdces followed by the best private industries. Good 
employers and personnel managers know the value of “upgrading” 
by means of training on the job whereby an employee is allowed to 
learn new skills and to progress to better paid jobs. Progressive in¬ 
dustries draw upon the resources of the schools and colleges for 
much of their related training. They provide such training where it 
is not otherwise available. Public work programs should do likewise, 

A public work program administered by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment should be designed to supplement and implement the work 
of existing State and local institutions, including the schools; it 
would include the functions of the present overlapping Federal 
youtli work agencies, and provide a cohesive unit in which youth 
unable to find suitable places either m schools or in private industry 
could obtain useful work with modest wages. It should afford some 
chance for tryout experience, as well as some vocational guidance 
and training related to the work being performed. To be effective, 
it is particularly important that the Federal youth work program be 
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coordinated with the public employment service so that youth can 
be easily inducted from public mto private employment. 

The national youth work program should be sharply distin¬ 
guished from any program of work relief for adults; it should pro¬ 
vide full-time work for each enrolled youdi, offering principally 
work experience but arrangmg for the necessary related educational, 
healdi, and recreational services. The work opportunity offered 
should be available to all unemployed out-of-school youth between 
the ages of 16 and 21. Such a program should be organized to elimi¬ 
nate the present administrative difficulties between die Civilian 
Conservation Corps and the National Youth Administration, which 
force them into direct competition for enrollees, personnel, and 
funds. 

The national youth work program must experiment in develop¬ 
ing relationships with private mdustry in the matter of wages and 
competition, and with other soaal organizations in connection with 
the production of goods and services for the needs of society. Theie 
are three general areas in which youth work programs can operate 
effectively. 

The first area is the conservation of natural resources. The Civil¬ 
ian Conservation Corps has successfully carried out reforestation, 
flood control, prevention of soil erosion, construction of forest fire¬ 
breaks, improvement of roadside parks, and a variety of related 
tasks that would not have been done through private enterprise. If 
our natural resources are to be preserved and rebuilt we must have 
much more public work of this type. 

Provision of goods and services for governmental and welfare 
agencies is a second area When youth build lodges m national parks 
and forest reserves, or provide hospitals in impoverished sections 
which otherwise would not have tliem, they do not compete with 
private labor. The same is true when they produce garden produce, 
raise chickens, and tend dairy cattle to provide food for destitute 
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families, or when they make clothing and assist m furnishing homes 
for such families. When they perform such noncompetitive services 
at cataloguing museum supplies or building agricultural markets, 
their contribution to community life becomes important 

The third area for the operation of youth work programs lies in 
the production of those goods and the operation of those services 
which youth themselves and younger children need. When, with 
their own labor, they produce facilities for their own recreation, 
for their own education, and for their own employment by building 
community services which they can operate, diey have not inter¬ 
fered with adult economy and have immeasurably improved their 
own welfare. In the Federal youth work programs, youth have built 
hundreds of youth-center buildings; they have constructed several 
thousand school buildings, dormitories, workshops, and athletic 
fields; they have built furniture and equipment, they have fur¬ 
nished much of the leadership and supervision necessary to the 
operation of their own recreational programs. These examples are 
only a few of hundreds that might be listed. 

The national youth work program should be federally supported 
and administered, because most local and many State taxing units 
do not have the fiscal ability to support such an enterprise, and also 
because a Federal mstitution can more quickly adjust itself to the 
prompt and large-scale expansion and contraction necessitated by 
private employment fluctuations. 

There are, however, certain other youth programs in which Fed¬ 
eral funds can be used to best advantage by making grants-in-aid to 
the States. In areas in which all the States have had a reasonably suc¬ 
cessful administrative experience, and for which all States have in 
operation an administrative organization actually serving, grants- 
in-aid are best. Education is such an area. 

The purely local methods of financmg educational opportunities 
must be bulwarked by Federal aid. In view of the marked inequality 
m tax resources among the several States, it Will be impossible to 
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secure equal educational opportunities for all youth unless some 
equalization fund is established to help finance the education of 
children living in marginal areas. The agricultural States, generally, 
have the fewest resources. The farm population, with 9 or 10 per 
cent of the Nation’s income, must educate 30 per cent or more of the 
Nation’s children The southeastern States must educate one fourth 
of the Nation’s children with only one tenth of the Nation’s income. 
Federal aid to the States for educational purposes, safeguarded 
against Federal interference with the instructional processes, is es¬ 
sential Such aid should not be considered as charity from wealthy 
cities and States to their poorer neighbors, but as a part of the 
Nation’s effort to assure all youth of an equal opportunity for edu¬ 
cation 

The care and education of youth is a subject for long-range plan¬ 
ning. It will not be possible to make hard and fast plans, but the 
processes must be perfected by which fact-finding, careful inter¬ 
pretation, and consultation can be carried on between the Federal 
Government, the States, die schools, and the private agencies Com¬ 
munity councils or community youth councils should be formed 
of representatives of varied ages and interests, including officers of 
governmental and nongovernmental agencies Such councils, in 
cooperation with officers of local governmental units, should give 
attention to long-range policy making, with administration en¬ 
trusted to competent executives Plans developed should be made 
available to boards of education, county boards of commissioners, 
city councils, and odier quasilegislative bodies 

State planning boards, carrying on independent and comprehen¬ 
sive research and advisory services, can assist governois and legis¬ 
lators in forming broad programs, based on the total resources of the 
State, human and material, for the care and education of youth 

With careful planning, ill-effects that might otherwise occur in 
the postdefense period can be reduced, but it will be almost too late 
to settle administrative disputes and plan programs when the prob- 
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lems are upon us. Admimstrative machmery should be examined 
now, and modified where change is needed to make it effective for 
the postwar period. Administrative changes and planning for the 
welfare of youth should proceed concurrently at the local, State, and 
national levels. 

We are not working and planning entirely in the dark. We are 
aware now of many problems that will arise; we can prepare for 
dieir solution. We can accomplish this if we plan now to provide 
full employment for both youth and adults in the postwar period 
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WHAT ENGLISH WAR EDUCATION TEACHES 
THE WORLD 

REINHOLD SCHAIRER 

The student of present European history has great difficulties with 
all the swift changes going on in the European scene. The events on 
die battlefield move rapidly; but just as significant are the changes 
going on in what is known as tlie home front Looking at one 
division of this home front, Education, with the eyes of a roving 
reporter, we discovei movements in process that will leave the 
whole scene of Euiopean education after Hitler shifted to form a 
totally new pattern. Educational reconstruction after Hitler will 
have to count on new elements, new facts, and new problems. 

Let us consider, for example, the educational field most neglected 
in Europe before Hitler: that of the age group between i6 to 25, the 
older adolescent group. We in Europe before Hitler left this field 
empty Apprenticeship training, family influence, and the church 
had receded from it more and more; education did not step in, and 
the adolescents were left to their own devices Hitler conquered the 
whole field within Germany step by step, and this conquest was one 
of bis greatest strategic gains With those adolescent millions turned 
into Nazis he conquered Germany, and it is they who are now 
sweeping over Europe. 

No educational system in Europe after the end of Hitlerism can 
dare to step backwaids, behind the line of 1933. No one dreams of 
any possibility of leaving the adolescent educational field unculti¬ 
vated again. Nowhere are the sms of omission more quickly pun¬ 
ished than in education; and if we neglect this field, a new and more 
dangerous Hitler will rise once more to seize it 

England has learned this lesson and has not waited until the war’s 
end to find a solution for the adolescent problem. In a silent and 
modest way England has created, during tlie last fifteen months, a 
solution which could be called one of her greatest triumphs, a model 
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solution for tlie problem of the adolescent. No nation can win a 
greater victory than to win the loyalty of this adolescent group. If 
this province is lost a nation becomes weak; but if won into active 
loyalty, it can constitute one of the greatest sources of strength. Al¬ 
ready this English solution of the adolescent problem shows itself 
superior to everything Hitler has done with the same age group. 

Hitler’s educational edicts issued from Berlin resound with the 
eternal quarrel between the school and the Hitler Youth “Abso¬ 
lutely and definitely binding” regulations are published to draw a 
line of demarcation between these warring groups It is a demarca¬ 
tion line based on tlie clock Before 1.30 p.m. the school rules, by 
Hitler’s orders; after 130 p.m., the Hitler Youth Neither one may 
interfere with the province of the other Loyalty has to be changed 
at 1.30 p m. like a soiled shirt. 

The new English regulation of tlie adolescent field grows and 
flowers like a garden. It develops organically in anew unity between 
education, society, and the adolescent. It is foremost a work of the 
teacher. 

In Nazi Germany the teacher is permanently suspect. He is a 
member of the “degenerate older generation ” The nme-year-old 
“Picipf” (the Junior Hitler Youth) supervises him, spies on him, 
reports about him. Not a single word of praise for the teacher has 
come out of Hitler’s mouth in the last three years: he is still revolt¬ 
ing, with thePimpfs, against school and teacher 

The English development of adolescent education, on the other 
hand, is a product of the deeply humane attitude of the English 
teacher. The English teacher, working unceasingly for the better¬ 
ment of the youth situation, has produced here one of his greatest 
triumphs. Rightly die former president of the Board of Education, 
Mr. Ramsbotham, in a speech at Liverpool on March 14,1941, made 
the statement that he did not think any section of the population 
or any profession had shown itself more ready or adaptable in cop¬ 
ing at a moment’s notice with a host of problems, adding that “the 
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people of our stricken cities would not readily forget the wonderful 
services rendered by the teachers at times of acute crisis and danger.” 
He thought that this war would greatly increase their general ex¬ 
perience and that the thousands of young men who had joined die 
armed forces would bring back to their schools rich fruits of every 
type and variety And he added, “When peace returns, the future of 
our race will depend to a very high degree on the (qualify of the 
teaching profession.”^ 

The secret of the English solution of the adolescent problem is 
this- the responsibility for this field is shared by two distinct groups. 
These two groups, both interested in the question of youth welfare, 
are both officially recognized and financed: the adult group and the 
adolescent group. The adult group functions under the leadership 
of the educators, by inviting die closest cooperation of churches, 
Boy Scouts, and many other agencies, under the name of “Youth 
Committees" The adolescent group, highly respected and strongly 
supported, is organized locally as an independent youth movement 
into “Youdi Service Corps.” Both groups are formed in every vil¬ 
lage, town, and district; and die Board of Education, the British 
Ministry of Education, has given advice as to how diese two groups 
should cooperate. In these unpretentious communications you may 
find educational wisdom of the highest order. 

The youth committees came into existence through the direct 
initiative and responsibility of the educational authorities, but have 
from the very beginning invited all existing youth agencies to take 
their full pait m the work, churches. Boy Scouts, trade unions, and 
free youth associations—all were invited to join and all took part. 
The task of the youth committee is to think, speak, and act for the 
whole of the adolescent population But die independence of each 
individual group is not touched in any way. On the contrary, every 
care is taken to protect their initiative and to multiply their func¬ 
tions in their special fields. 

' Press rclc.ijc by Board of Education, March 15, 1941 
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Before the youth committees were organized a large part of the 
adolescent population, up to 6o to 70 per cent, were entirely unaffili¬ 
ated with any group The youth committee is responsible for seeing 
that the whole of the adolescent population is included in the youth 
services offered to young people by the adults 
The legislation in this held is contained in two circulars of the 
Board of Education to the educational authorities, the first. Circular 
i486 (November 27, 1939); the second, Circular 1516 (June 27, 
1940). 

The first circular states that the 

development of boys and girls between 14-20, who have ceased full-time 
education, has for long been neglected in this country In spite of the 
efforts of local education authorities and voluntary organisations, provi¬ 
sion has always fallen short of the need and to-day considerably less than 
half of these boys and girls belong to any organisation. . In some parts 
of the country, clubs and other facilities fur social and physical recreation 
are almost non-existent. War emphasises this defect in our social services: 
to-day the black-out, the strain of war and the disorganisation of family 
life have created conditions which constitute a serious menace to youth. 
The Government are determined to prevent the recurrence during this 
war o£ the social problem which arose during the last 

They have accordingly decided that the Board of Education shall under¬ 
take a direct responsibility for youth welfare A National Youth Com¬ 
mittee has been appointed to advise the President of the Board and a 
special branch of the Board has been organised to administer grants for 
the maintenance and development of facilities 

Financial assistance and ways to open premises are not enough. 

The problem goes deeper It challenges our whole sense of social respon¬ 
sibility. Now, as never before, there is a call for the close association of 
local education authorities and voluntary bodies in full partnership in a 
common enterprise nor need this entail any loss of prestige or individ¬ 
uality on either side. The Board have made clear their intentions by setting 
up a National Youth Committee representing all interests, with the Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary as Chairman The National Youth Committee will 
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have as its counterpart local Youth Committees representative of both the 
local education authority and the voluntary organisations. 

The Board therefore urged 

that all local education authorities for Higher Education should lunv i.ikr 
steps to see that properly constituted Youth Committees exist ii) tlinr 
areas. . .. 

It IS important that from the outset the constitution and functions (tf lllc 
Committees should be clearly defined.... 

The first duty of the Local Youth Committee is to formulate an ortJcrCfl 
policy, which shall provide for meeting the most immediate ncctlt anti 
which shall indicate the lines on which a real advance can be made under 
moLC favourable conditions. For this purpose the Committee should .ts> 
certain the local needs and decide where assistance can best he given. In 
doing so, It should bear m mind that the better use of leisure, on wine h 
the welfare of youth largely depends, cannot be considered without refer¬ 
ence to social and economic questions For example, wlicn young jKOfdc 
are living under unsatisfactory conditions and are employed for unduly 
long hours, often on work of a dull and arduous character, tlicy cannot 
be expected to take full advantage of any facilities oiferccl for the use of 
such leisure as Is left to them The Committee will also plan the line', uf 
future development showing dearly how the field should be covtrt'il .md 
where the responsibility for any new facilities will he. In this Nv.iv the 
foundations of an ordered scheme of local provision will be laid ivit lioiu 
imposing an undue strain on public and voluntary finance. 

It is not the task of the Local Youth Committee directly to coniliiLt y<iui|i 
activities, but to strengthen the hands of local authorities and vohiiii.iry 
organisations But co-ordinatjon is not enough, a new initiative is needed 
Young people themselves must be encouraged to find throiigli the 
Youth Committee new constructive outlets foi their leisure hours and for 
voluntary national service. 


Circular I5i6june27,1940, states that thcresponsc to ciicular r.iHfi, 
quoted above, has been almost universal. It goes on to tkclai<' that' 


guidance on the pc.ut.,1 
aim and purpose of the work and to find in the many and varied type! 
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o£ facilities provided some common elements which will serve as a foun¬ 
dation for this new national movement. 

It puts die question^ how can 

social and physical training be continued ior the majority of children 
whose education does not extend beyond the Elementary School? . 

The overriding purpose of all this training is the building of character 
this implies developing the whole peisonaUty of individvial boys and girls 
to enable them to take their place as full members of a free community. 

This principle leads the British Government to the following state¬ 
ments: 

Any attempt at a State-controlled uniformity or regimentation would be 
both stupid and perilous; more than that, it would be wholly alien to the 
spirit of this country. The function of the State in this work is to focus 
and lead the efforts of all engaged m Youth Welfare; to supplement the 
resources of existing national organisations without impairing their in¬ 
dependence; and to ensure through co-operation that the ground is cov¬ 
ered in a way never so far attained The function of the Local Education 
Auihoniies is equally clear and essential. They are to take the initiative 
in their local areas; provide the machinery for local co-operation; encour¬ 
age existing organisations to extend their work; and fill the gaps not cov¬ 
ered by such organisations.. . 

There need be no clash between statutory and voluntary effort Variety 
of approach with a common purpose is no new principle in our educa¬ 
tion system, but it has even more significance in youth work than in the 
schools, because of the strong traditions and individuality possessed by 
the national voluntary organisations . 

Something more [than financial assistance] is needed i£ a genuine move¬ 
ment of Youth IS to be created in this country Leadership is essential, and 
much of It must spring from the corporate life of youth itself. Here lies the 
challenge to Local Youth Committees and voluntary bodies. It is upon 
local genius and local patriotism that the fovindations of democracy rest 
Opportunities for service must therefore be offered to young people as 
well as opportunities to equip themselves for service At a time like the 
present, when the nation is fighiiug for its life, the preparation of our 
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youth for their full participation in the life of the nation assumes a new 
significance. In the days that lie immediately before us the demands on 
our efforts and energies to deal with other tasks will be very insistent, yet 
we cannot afford to neglect the youth for whose free future the struggle is 
being waged 

The experience crystallizes the following points: 

(a) One of the chief attractions of the Corps to young people is that they 
are enabled to acquire a recognised status in the community. Whilst, 
therefore, the help and guidance of older people should be available, when 
required, such help and guidance should not be obtrusive The young 
people should be encouraged themselves to start and to run their own 
organisations. 

(b) Emphasis should be on actual present service to the community and 
the nation and not merely on training for some future eventuality In this 
way there will be a direct appeal to tlie idealism and sense of service of 
young people and this, taken in conjunction with the feeling that their 
service is recognised, will develop the sense of responsibility and citizen- 
ship—an awareness of the duties, as well as of the fights, conferred by 
membership of a free community. 

(c) The relation to efficient service of fitness of body, and the alertness of 
mind that bodily fitness brings with it, should be made clear Once this 
is done, boys and girls will icadily respond to the offer of facilities for 
healthy physical training and active recreation. 

(d) The development of a wide variety of recreative interests, indoor as 
well as outdoor, as part of the Youth Service Corps is important. Such 
interests help to maintain the “holding power” of the squads and to de¬ 
velop the social sense In a word, they have an important part to play in 
making the Corps a continuing element of the Youth Service when the 
present strong incentive of national service in war-time is removed. For 
the need for service to the community and for the spiiit that prompts it 
will not pass v.'ith the war, the need of youth for the fullest possible op¬ 
portunities to learn and practice the lessons of initiative, self-givmg and 
self-government will remain no less insistent 

The eagerness of young people to serve their country at this time offers an 
opportunity that should not be missed Suggestion, encouragement and 
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some guidance may bring into practical activity a goodwill and readiness 
for service hitherto not developed. The Board are confident that Local 
Authorities and Youth Committees who have not yet done so will con¬ 
sider the potentialities o£ Youth Service Corps as a means of harnessing 
that eagerness to the national effort, with advantage both to the young 
people themselves and to the nation as a whole. 

The arcular then goes on to describe how the first such youth 
movement was stimulated by the educational authorities of East 
Suffolk, a rural district opposite the French coast of Dunkirk, which 
had been under progressive educational guidance for many years 
The local educational authorities throughout the district appealed 
to youth to form youth squads and youth corps to serve the country 
m the hour of danger. This was done immediately after Dunkirk in 
the summer of 1940. Young people responded in large numbers, and 
they formed such groups everywhere. When they asked for further 
guidance they received a long list of things that could be done For 
the rest they were “told to find out for themselves what needed to be 
done in their localities, and then to do it. The secretary of the Squad 
was told to report in writing at the end of three weeks what had been 
done, with the name, address and date of birth of each member.” 
Afterwards monthly reports were requested. "The variety of work 
done is astonishing. Things have been done so satisfactorily that 
Youth Squads are now being asked by official bodies such as Parish 
Councils and Urban District Councils to undertake particular tasks.” 
The circular continues; 

One interesting feature of the East Sufiolk Youth Service Corps is their 
development of recreational interests Each Squad in its own way is be¬ 
coming a social, educational and recreational unit. The large majority 
of members have joined the local Evening Institutes, while some Squads 
have formed Drama, First Aid and Dancing classes 

These quotations will give a picture of how this whole youth 
movement called officially “Youth Service Corps” came into exist¬ 
ence and developed. The last reports arrived from England tell that 
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the corps are spreading everywhere, in all villages and towns, doing 
an immense amount of woik for the harvest, for black-outs, for the 
support of families in distress, for the relief of those who have suf¬ 
fered from bombings, in growing vegetables, helping to educate 
small children, dehveringnewspapers tofar-distanthouses. In short, 
England has, in this war, for the first time united the greater part of 
the adolescent youth into services of all different kinds, and has done 
diis entirely on a voluntary basis with self-administration by youth. 
To give youth responsibility for national service, so that they grow 
through these services to a capacity for more important action and 
learn tliat citizenship means readmess to serve—diis is the secret of 
the new Bridsh youth movement There have repeatedly been youdi 
movements on a similar line in different countries of the continent 
of Europe; but never before has a free and unregimented, nonmili- 
tanstic youth movement been recognized and even encouraged by 
a government. The British Government not only recognizes and 
encourages these Youth Service Corps, but it has provided all the 
means to finance their administration and to find equipment for 
their tasks, and even to pay salaries for the staff. 

Even in doing so the Government has restrained itself entirely 
from any regimentation but has emphasized again and again that 
youth should be left alone, should be shown great confidence, and 
should be advised by adults only when adults are asked for advice. 
The British Government m the worst months of the history of its 
people has shown a tenderness and understanding toward youth 
which every educator will appreciate. 

In many places a registry of youth groups is proposed as an “effec¬ 
tive means of giving drive and cohesion to the local youth services.” 

The formation of such registers wiH enable youth committees to keep in 
constant touch with all those working in the interest of young people 
in iheir area and to secure contact with the young people themselves, 
they will be a means of bringing youth groups wishing for assistance with 
the development of games, sports, physical training, camping, cycling, 
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rambling, etc, into direct touch with local units of the national bodies 
concerned with the encouragement of such activities; and they will serve 
as an instrument through which young people who have not hitherto 
belonged to youth groups can be brought into contact with clubs, volun¬ 
tary organisations, classes and centres suited to meet their needs. (Circular 
1529, Novembei 8,1940) 

The newspapers bring us many pictures of radiantly happy, smil¬ 
ing groups of young people helping in the worst disasters of the 
British towns, or marching out to bring in the harvest. Personal let¬ 
ters tell us that now, for the first time in many years, English youth 
IS united and enthusiastically behind the nation The secret of this is 
not the application of methods teaching youdi to be war-minded or 
seekers of warlike glory For the first time in the history of Europe, 
the youth of a nation at war is encouraged to be actively peace- 
minded, devoted to the social services They will defend their coun¬ 
try against the barbarian onslaught, certainly; but they will be ready 
to go on witli their service, and to expand it, with the coming of 
peace. And when Hitler is defeated they will be ready to work to¬ 
gether with similar groups of young people who are already secretly 
working on the continent, persecuted and suppressed by the Nazi 
forces, and losing hundreds of martyrs, in Norway, Poland, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and France, and even inGermany; but one day after Hitler 
to be united in a glorious European youth movement. Europe is not 
a lost cause 


Remhold Schmrey studied philosophy, education, and law at Tuebingen, Berlin, and 
Geneva Unwersmes A.£ter the war, organized and diretted the Central Committee of Ml 
German Universities for Student Welfare and Self-help Left Germany voluntarily in 1933 
and studied youth questions in many European countries Was head of the Department of 
International Studies of the London University Institute of Education (1937-19^0) when he 
was sent to this couniry to interest American educators in educational reconstruction Has 
recently been appointed Director of Educational Research of tlic United States Committei. on 
Educational Reconstruction In 1939 he became a British subject 




UNITED STATES COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 

With, this number The Journal begins a series of articles extending 
over a year or a number of years devoted to postivar educational recon¬ 
struction. The contributions in this section will be prepared under the 
general editorship of Dean E. George Payne, a member of the Subcom¬ 
mittee on Education of the United States Committee on Educational 
Reconstruction. In this proposed emphasis in the coming issues The 
Journal will be the organ of a group which has been formed into a com¬ 
mittee to serve as a central agency to coordinate the work of the various 
agencies and oiganizations in their attempt to provide an adequate edu¬ 
cational program in a distressed world after the downfall of Hitlerism 
The movement for educational reconstruction after the destruction of 
Hitlerism began m Europe more than four years ago It soon became evi- 
dent that America should be brought into the picture, since the conflict 
was one of autocracy against democracy and that the help of one of the 
leinaining great democracies—America—is necessary to effect a perma¬ 
nent program of educational reconstruction Dr Reinhold Schairer was 
selected by the British Committee and sent to America to elicit the aid 
of educators Dr. Schairer consulted with numerous key people and fi¬ 
nally Dr Aydelottc, Director of the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton, called a meeting there to consider the proposals of Dr. Schairer 
as a representative of the British Committee, 

The meeting called by Dr Aydelotte met August 6 and 7, 1940, at 
Princeton, in the Institute for Advanced Study and was attended by the 
following persons ■ 

Dr Frank Aydelotte, Director, Institute for Advanced Study 

Dr. Morse A. Cartwright, Director, American Association for Adult 
Education, New York City 

Dr Willard Givens, Secretary, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Reverend Dr Hunter Guthrie, representing Father G L. Gannon, 
President, Fordham University, New York City 

Dr Samuel L. Hamilton, School of Education, New York 
University, New York City 

Dr. Spencer Miller, Jr., Director, Workers Education Bureau of 
America, New York City 
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Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, Director, Lmcola School of Teachers College, 
New York City 

Dean E. George Payne, School of Education, New York University, 
New York City 

Dr Reinhold Schairer, University of London, London, England 
Dr. George F. Zook, President, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D C. 

At the end of this two-day confeience, those present unanimously de¬ 
cided to form the United States Committee on Educational Reconstruc¬ 
tion, with Dr Aydelotte as its chairman and Dr. Spencer Miller as its 
secretary. The committee indicated its purposes as follows- 

1. To evaluate the lessons of the war in the field of education 

2. To contribute to the task of rebuilding education throughout Europe 
on a sounder and deeper basis after the war, with special emphasis on 
the age group 15 to 25 

3* To begin immediately the active planning of such educational re¬ 
building 

4. To invite friends of education in other countries to join in this task of 
evaluation and reconstruction 

It was recognized that after every European war in the last 150 years, 
significant changes have taken place in the educational system of many 
of the countries affected. In many cases, the forces standing for demo¬ 
cratic education were not sufficiently prepared, and the reforms intro¬ 
duced were not maintained. Friendly cooperation between the democratic 
nations was lacking. Totalitarian groups, on the other hand, have been 
and are, as everywhere, highly active in planning, propagating, and im¬ 
posing on others their system of suppression and tyranny in education, 
whenever they were able to force weaker nations When totalitarianism 
collapses, the forces standing for democratic education must demonstrate 
that they can equal and even surpass the autocracies in the field of edu¬ 
cation and the training and welfare of youth. 

The task will not be an easy one. Many millions of youth will be unem¬ 
ployed at the end of the war. Youth unemployment must be definitely 
solved The youth group 15 to 25 must not be permitted to fall back into 
an educational vacuum. The mstitutions of higher learning in Europe 
will be in ruins at a moment when the nations need their services most 
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urgently. Education, as a whole, will need a new orientation. To destroy 
the false ideals of totalitarianism, only strong new spiritual forces of the 
opposite type will be effective. 

In all these questions improvisation would be a very doubtful way of 
action. To prepare everything m time is imperative; omission will put 
a heavy burden on our shoulders. An effective plan to help the countries 
in Europe in their grave time of transition will form an important step 
to meet the need for future leaders of democratic education and youth 
Nothing could help more to form a basis of future good will between the 
European nations than a carefully designed plan of service in the field of 
education and welfare of youth, which has been prepared during war¬ 
time and IS immediately elective after the war. 

From the very beginning, the committee was convinced that the most 
elective metliod of procedure would be to decentralize as much of its 
efforts as possible and to assign certain special research tasks to the uni¬ 
versities and teacher-training mstituuons willing to cooperate in this plan 

Dr Schairer was advised by the other members of the committee to 
spend the first months of his work m this country m traveling through 
the States and to speak and to lecture to as many individuals and groups 
as possible. A scholarship of the Rockefeller Foundation, offered for this 
purpose, made it possible for him to do so Dr. Schairer has visited a great 
number of centers of learning from the East to the West coast, from the 
North to the South He has lectured to a great number of students. He 
was invited to speak about educational reconstruction at the annual meet¬ 
ings of the Association of American Colleges, the National Education 
Association, the Progressive Educauon Association, and at many other 
important meetings. 

Everywhere there was deep interest in the problem of educational re¬ 
construction; the readiness to cooperate became more and more alive. It 
was, therefore, decided a few months ago that the United States Com¬ 
mittee on Educational Reconstruction form its own research center, with 
Dr. Schairer as its director. This office is now at Two West 45th Street, 
New York City As its first documents, it has published three reports 
available on request to all interested in these questions. 

Britain's Educational War Efforts and Peace Plans 

Education tn Nazi Germany 

Prance tn the Process of Educational Reconstruction 
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A number of other reports are in preparation. 

A part of the eflorts of the Reseaich Center was devoted to the prepara¬ 
tions of an eight-day conference on educational reconstruction, which met 
during the days of the World Education Conference of the New Educa¬ 
tion Fellowship at Ann Arbor, July 4 to 12. A group of American and 
European educators met there in their private capacity to find out how far 
the challenge of educational reconstruction could be expressed in terms 
of research and action. The results of this group are published under the 
tide of Proposal to Men of Good "Will for Educational Reconstruction 
Aftet the 1^1. Newspapers and magazines gave wide publicity to the 
meeting and the recommendations adopted. (Copies are available at the 
Research Center of the United States Committee on Educational Recon¬ 
struction, 2 West 45tli Street, New York City ) 

In this report, the importance of definite plans and specific action along 
lines of educational reconstruction was further emphasized and a num- 
bei of concrete proposals were formulated for educational reconstruction 
in Europe after the defeat of Hitlerism, asj 

"Break down the walls that stand between school and community Up¬ 
root the idea that book knowledge in itself can be a guide in living. Make 
the schools institutions where the ideal of equality becomes a reality En¬ 
courage and support everywhere and in every form the willingness of 
youth to serve Recognize the fact that youth everywhere faces a grave 
crisis. Unemployment of youth must be eliminated by a common effort 
of all Protect teachers everywhere in their efforts to do better work Work 
for the regeneration of faith Not only towns are m ruins, millions of souls 
are devastated. When the false gods fall, let not the altars be empty." 

Wherever the case of educational reconstruction in Europe after Hitler 
was presented (and the committee started from this point only), immedi¬ 
ately the question was put: "And what about America i^” Not only will 
Germany, after Hitler, have fifteen millions unemployed, a great num¬ 
ber of them youth—^America will have, perhaps, an even larger number 
When you speak about unrest amongst youth and the necessity to find a 
new orientation for education, there must be a new emphasis on youth’s 
self-help and youth welfare Are we, ourselves, not in a similar situation, 
when the war and armaments-prospenty come to an end^* Why start to 
think about Europe ? Are not our own problems closer to us ? 
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To this question, those devoted to the task of educational reconstruc¬ 
tion answer wholeheartedly and agajn and again, “Yes ” The situation 
of youth and of education in America certainly needs also, and in the full¬ 
est possible sense, the deep interest and devoted efforts of men and women 
thinking in terms of educational reconstruction. But we differ from those 
who put the question under the headline of “Either, Oi " We are con¬ 
vinced that educational reconstruction in America and in Europe form a 
unity in more than one sense. 

From day to day, we are learning more and more the truth that oui fate 
and Europe’s fate are interconnected. If Hider should win, our whole 
future will change Democracy and tyranny cannot exist together m this, 
our world, deci easing in size fiom year to year. Educators should open 
their eyes more and inoie to this truth. 

When Hitler will be beaten by die common e/Tort of Europe and 
America, can any one think in terms of quietly returning to the time 
when the ocean divided two separate worlds? Are we not all convinced 
that Europe will be reborn as a free continent only if we go on to help, 
not only to lend and lease, but to cooperate and encourage in this grave 
time of transition ? After the terror of war and tyranny is over and a new 
day of liberty begins to emerge, that liberty will remain uncertain, weak, 
and doubtful if we American educators cease to help, lose interest, and 
make our friendship to the free countries, now expressed in such strong 
terms, again a matter of academic abstraction only. But the strongest rea¬ 
son for the necessity of considering educational reconstruction in Europe 
and Ameiica as twin brothers is the following* Europe, mall its chaos and 
misery, offers a unique object of a case study showing into what depths 
of despeiation countries can fall if they consider freedom as a privilege 
only and not also as a duty, it the well-being of youth is put aside and the 
younger generation is left in this dark valley of hopelessness and misery 
of unemployment and deceived hopes! 

American educators would act unwisely if they did not look at the 
changing picture of the present Europe with great eagerness to learn, a 
capacity in which American teachers always excelled 

It is for these reasons that The Journal will devote a part of its space 
in each issue to the questions of educational reconstruction in America, 
Europe, and elsewhere A number of farsccing universities and centers of 
education have already expressed the hope and intention to make the 
matter of educational reconstruction the subjait of special studies and 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Dus\ of Dawn, by W E. B. DuBois. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1940. 

At last the trilogy of Negro autobiogiaphy has been completed, The 
controversy between the philosophies of W. E. B. DuBois and Booker T 
Washington arc commonplace to every student of Negro life m America. 
The middle-of-the-road pattern of behavior was advocated by James 
Weldon Johnson Washington’s viewpoint was stated in his book TJp 
From Slavery published many years ago. Johnson’s viewpoint was well 
expressed in his book Along 'This Way, and it only remained for DuBois 
to complete the publications His Duf/(_ of Dawn docs just that 
DuBois admits in the beginning that his life possesses significance only 
because of the problem with which it is identified. One feels in reading 
the book that he has deliberately sacrificed the personal elements for the 
problem itself. This he admits by saying that he never was a popular 
leader. What he lacked in popular leadership he compensated for m 
scholarsliip and logical thinking, however. 

The autobiography is unusually objective, and shows with a remark¬ 
able degree of clarity the problems of the era m which the author’s seventy 
years have been lived It is encouraging to note that the authoi feels that 
at last a faint glow is showing on the horizon of race relations, and that we 
are on the road to progress m the solution of one of America’s greatest 
problems. 

Dr, DuEqis's sociological training, Insight, and understanding make 
his book most valuable to every person interested in the social problems 
of America. He has done what countless other persons have failed to do; 
namely, to give an insight into what it means to be a Negro in a white 
civilization 

Emigrant Communities in South China, by Ta Chen New York* 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940, xvi -f- 287 pages. 

As the subtitle states, this is a study of overseas migration and its in¬ 
fluence on standards of living and social change The investigation was 
conducted in three emigrant and one nonemigrant community in south¬ 
eastern China It included a general study of the social and economic life 
of the communities and detailed analysis of customs, attitudes, and eco- 
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nomic conditLons o£ approximately 2,000 families. Investigators lived m 
each area for several weeks. Questionnaires were received from nearly 
50,000 persons 

The results are too comprehensive to be included here except to note 
that there was a higher standard of living but greater social disintegration 
in the communities from which large numbers had emigrated than from 
nonemigrant areas. 

The Dutch, by A J. Barnocjw. New York*. Columbia University 

Press, 1940, xii 197 pages. 

This IS an extremely interesting portrayal of the Dutch people and of 
the country. The author vividly describes the character of the folk, thcir 
conquest of the sea (he “debunks” the boy’s thumb-in-the-dike story), 
their schools, gardens, religion, and language of Holland before Hitler’s 
conquest. 

The section on Holland’s policy of belated defense and consistent 
neutrality reads like a segment of ancient history, for while the book was 
in press her proud boast of inviolate neutrality and her spurning of alli¬ 
ances were at least contributing factors to her present subservience as a 
province of Greater Germany. 

V/hat’s Democracy to You? by Joseph Gollomb. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1940, xi -j* pages. 

The author of this very readable little volume has had a unique back¬ 
ground Born in Czanst Russia, he visited it again under Stalin, was in 
Italy when Mussolini marched on Rome, and m Munich at the time of 
Hitler’s first “putsch ” 

Through graphic description of events, pertinent quotation, and terse 
text, the author draws sharp contrasts between dictatorships and democ¬ 
racy Yet, throughout runs a rich perspective of history and an abiding 
faith in democracy “Determined on democracy we can proceed m the 
task of supplementing temporary remedies with a healing that will go 
to the heart of the world’s disorder.” 

Bronson Alcott, Teacher, by Dorothy McCuskey. New York The 

Macmillan Company, 1940,217 pages. 

This book is an account, drawn largely from manuscripts written by 
himself and those in his circle, of the mental life and the educational 
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experiments o£ Bronson Alcott. Readers of his daughter Louisa’s Ltiile 
Women and LtUle Men will find here the underlying philosophical theo¬ 
ries of life and education so concretely exemplified in those beloved vol¬ 
umes. Devotees of progressive education will be fascinated by the great 
and tragic attempt of Alcott, the born teacher, to make school a place of 
happiness and activity, where body, mind, and spirit could grow 
Students of the history of education will find a stimulating account of 
“the American Pestalozzi”, and will learn a good deal about the way the 
work of Europeans like Pestalozzi, Owen, and Lancaster, and of Ameri¬ 
cans, like Elizabeth Peabody, McClure, and Mann, affected education a 
hundred years ago. (School and social situations in New England are, 
incidentally, effectively sketched ) Beginning students of transcenden¬ 
talism will find the mental history of “the purest of the transcendental- 
ists,” Bronson Alcott, a lively introduction to this philosophy, and will get 
some valuable knovi'lcdge of Emerson, Hawthorne, and other leading 
thinkers of that day. 

A Guide to Guidance, by Charles M. Smith and Mary N. Rods. 
New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1941, 440 pages, $3 00. 

With a charm uncommon in educational works, these authors cover a 
broad field of guidance interests ranging from psychological counseling 
to )ob hunting. For youth who has been "sitting” instead of “doing,” they 
suggest that adaptability is bigger than ability In place of loose curricula 
based on minimum requirements, they advise diverse curricula based on 
ethics. In places, the authors draw conclusions on what seems to be insuf¬ 
ficient or questionable evidence, but the sincere, stimulating quality of 
their recommendations is good compensation for lack of scholastic pre¬ 
cision Much significant information on kinds of tests and guidance prac¬ 
tice is offered 

The Development of European Civilization, by Clarence Perkins, 
Clarence H Matterson, and Reginald I. Lovell. New York* 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940, 1,174 pages, S4 50 

There appears to be no limit to the production of general surveys of 
European civilization During the past two years almost every month has 
seen the appearance of one or more Most of them are extremely sketchy, . 
with the emphasis on those phases about which the author 
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happened to know most. In only a few is the emphasis distributed evenly 
over the entire period covered by the book. The present volume by Messrs. 
Perkins, Matterson, and Lovell, which covers the development of Euro¬ 
pean civilization from prehistoric times to July 27,1940, is definitely to 
be classed with the best surveys that have appeared. In it no one period is 
emphasized at the expense of another; all are treated at equal length. Nor 
did the authors slight any phase of history. Economic, social, and cultural 
as well as political factors are allotted liberal space in the narrative. A spe¬ 
cial virtue of the volume is its lucid and interesting account of the role 
science has played in the development of European civilization The style 
IS simple and readable; the facts are sound, and the treatment is objective. 
In short, the authors have performed a difficult task m a creditable man¬ 
ner, Both teachers and students will find this volume not only informa¬ 
tive but also interesting 

There's No Place LtJ{e Home, A Family Lives Together, by James 

Lee Ellenwood. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940, 230 

pages, I2.00. 

This book is a practical guide for parents It is uniquely illustrated and 
simply written. The author uses his own family, consisting of grandma, 
mother, father, Jane nineteen, Jud seventeen, Ann fourteen, and Ruth 
eleven, as an example of the life and problems of the average American 
family. He discusses very clearly and logically such matters as character 
development, each person’s place and responsibilities in the home, paren¬ 
tal advice, sex education, and discipline. 

The author has had a wide range of experience. After graduating from 
Columbia, he was a boy’s companion and tutor, a newspaperman, was 
active in the ministry for twelve years as pastor of Methodist churches, 
and at present is the executive secretary of the New York State Y.M C A.; 
he IS in constant touch with parents, teachers, and children. 
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EDITORIAL 

The Tennessee Valley regional program is an exciting experiment in 
social planning Once the most luxuriant “happy hunting ground” of the 
Indians and now the region of lowest per capita wealth and income as 
Odum demonstrated; once the land of rich plantations and now an area 
of depleted soil, the region presents a challenge to our national economy 
and to our national welfare. 

Under our pattern of social control, government is an agencj' of the 
people rather than their master Under the democratic value pattern, 
government is given a unique role—that of leader and follower of public 
opinion. Since we place the responsibility for public welfare with our 
government, it has the responsibility of mobilizing the best of techno¬ 
logical services and findings for the use of the people in improving their 
general welfare Paternalism, however, cannot become a permanent pat¬ 
tern so long as the people have the authority to determine, actually, the 
policies, programs, and personnel of government. 

Backed by coordinated research in all sciences and technologies, educa¬ 
tion can overcome the characteristic lag between best knowledge and 
general practice Social planning and action in our society must be indi¬ 
rect—by education rather than by edict. But the education must not con¬ 
trol the decision, it must facilitate free, able, and informed consideration 

The Tennessee Valley program is an experiment and demonstration of 
the educational approach to problems of national welfare—a case study 
of the relationships of people and their institutions in the evolving 
American Way. It is a guide to the roles of government, science, educa¬ 
tion, and people in the postwar reorganization period 
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THE TENNESSEE RIVER VALTEY, ITS PEOPLE, 
RESOURCES, AND INSTITUTIONS 

WILLIAM COLt AND S. E. T. LUND 

Some attempts have been made to differentiate regions on the 
basis of cultural similarities, other efforts have used topographical 
features, political alignments, soil types, or other elements “common 
.o a people” or to an area as a basis for regional differentiation, leav¬ 
ing the more complicated problem of determining, for purposes of 
planning, the subregions of the “larger region. 

Nature has been kind to tlie definers of the Tennessee Valley 
region. Here the watershed of a great river defines tlie region. As a 
legal background for delineation of an area in which the Authority 
is to function, the Act’ clothes the Authority with the power “to im¬ 
prove the navigability and to provide for the flood control of the 
Tennessee River; to provide for reforestation and the proper use of 
marginal lands in the Tennessee Valley; to provide for the agri¬ 
cultural and industrial development of said valley.” 

The geographical and climatic features of the region have left their 
stamp upon both the significance and the problems of the region In the 
first place, the variety of topographical, climatic, soil, cultural, and geo¬ 
logical features give the program of the Authority greater national signifi¬ 
cance. Here in the regional complect may be found problems of erosion., 
drainage, navigation, and flood control not unlike those of other river 
valleys of the United States. The varied agricultuie of the region makes 
immensely significant to other agricultural sections any innovations and 
improvements made in grazing, dairying, livestock farming, cotton cul¬ 
ture, corn culture, frmt growing, and the like The thirteen million acres 
of woodlands in the Valley contain inoie than one hundred commercial 
species of trees which "practically cross section the tree growing eastern 

One oJ the most outstanding pieces of work m the determination of subregions has been 
done by Mr Harold Miller of the Department of Regional Studies of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority 

*The original Act being Public-No i7-73d Congress, ist Session. H R. 5081. May 18,1933, 
48stat 50. 
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United States Present also arc the problems of the large plantation, 
operating under a one-crop system, the large diversified farm, the share 
cropper, the tenant and owner, the owner of the mountain “patch," and 
the marginal man of the hill country—all of these and more within one 
region, a valley some 1,000 miles long. 

Within the Valley proper dwelt 2,812,886 inhabitants in 1930 When 
the 1940 county tabulations are completed, they are likely to show a popu¬ 
lation slightly m excess of three million. The seven Valley States had a 
population of 18,387,847 in 1930 and 20,151,344 in 1940 It is usually esti¬ 
mated that about six million people are affected directly by the program 
of the Authority. In 1930, 73 of the 121 counties had no urban commu¬ 
nities and 77.6 per cent of the total population of the Valley was rural 
Reproduction rates m the Valley States are among the highest in the 
nation. Although net reproduction rates declined greatly between 1930 
and 1940, the 1940 census data indicates Kentucky with a reproduction 
rate* of 125, Tennessee 107, Alabama 121, Mississippi 128, and North 
Carolina 117. The Valley is an area of large families The average family 
in 1930 contained 4 60 persons as contrasted with the national average of 
410 persons The fertility rate of the Valley counties is about one third 
greater than that for the United States. 

Within the Valley proper the racial composition is roughly 90 per cent 
white and 10 per cent Negro In 1900,15 0 per cent of the population was 
Negro. In 1930, this per cent had declined to 10 i In 1900 there were 
311,000 Negroes in the Valley. By 1930 this number had declined to 
283,000. The Valley, of course, traverses States where numerically the 
Negro population is very large 

With existing folk patterns and attitudes, the biracial character of the 
population presents many complicated features not only in employment 
but also in the planning of recreational facilities, the recognition of 
predominant interracial problems, and the like Since there are some 
n,ooo,ooo Negroes in the nation, whatever facilities may be established 
and whatever improved principles of whitc-Negro relationships may be 
worked out in the Valley should have immense national significance The 
recognition of the unique problems of minority population groups pre¬ 
sents one of the most challenging phases of regional planning. 


Tennessee Valley Authority, ct al, Forests anJ Hitman Welfare (Washington, D C Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office, 1940), p 10 

A rate of loo being enough reproducUon to mauilain Uic population but without any 
increase 
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In 193OJ til® valley counties had a larger proportion o£ inhabitants 
under 20 years of age than the United States as a whole It also had a 
smaller proportion of middle-aged persons (20 to 54) and older persons 
(over 55 years of age) Alexander and Cadra indicate that 

. the age composition of a population is significantly revealed by what 
is commonly referred to as the depending ratio, the number of persons 
under 20 years of age plus those 65 years old and older (dependents) per 
100 persons 20 to 54 years of age (producers) While this ratio declined 
for each successive census year from 1900 to 1930 both m the seven valley 
states and in the United vStates, the number of dependents per 1000 per- 
sons 20-54 yc^rs of age was considerably larger in the former at each 
census. In fact, there were 113 6 dependents to each 100 persons 20 to 54 
years of age in the seven valley states m 1930 as contrasted with 1049 
dependents per 100 persons 20 to 54 years of age m the nation as a whole 
in 1900. An even heavier burden o£ dependents for the smaller area of the 
Tennessee Valley (121 counties) m 1930 is shown by the dependency ratio 
of 1215 as contrasted with 90 3 for the United States.”* 

Within the white population of the Valley, there is of course great 
homogeneity. Typically, the ancestors of the population were of North 
European origin—English, Scotch-Insh, and German. During the last 
thirty years immigration has affected the composition of the population 
but little and the element of foreign-born people m the population is 
inconsequential As compared with other regions of the country, the 
Valley has been characterized by cultural isolation despite Civil War and 
postwar invasions Sociologists look upon a homogeneous population as 
being one factor in slowness of cultural change Innovations, while harder 
to introduce, arc likely to “stick” longer than when they are adopted by a 
heterogeneous population Very often, however, homogeneity of popula¬ 
tion IS given as the explanation for the lack of change whereas equally 
important factors may be the lack of funds with which to purchase new 
Items of an “outside culture,” folk attitudes toward an “outside culture,” 
the lack of leadership to introduce change, or the lag in education which 
may be paralleled with slowness in the development of new standards, 
new wants, or new desires All of these factors have been affected by the 
TVA program. 


“Tabulations on file in Tennessee Valley Technical Library, Knoxville, Tennessee 
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There is some indication o£ ferment among the people of die 
Valley. In the first place they are beginning to fight back against 
any national legislation or condition which imposes upon them 
regional inequalities. They are beginning to relinquish some of 
theic State-right attitudes under the impact of regional changes. 
They are beginning to question the wisdom and feasibility of highly 
urbanized cultures Unionism is being rapidly accepted by Valley 
labor. Conservation is gaining the momentum of a new philosophy 
of the use of natural resources. The people arc beginning to demand 
functionalism in church and school Mass demands are being made 
to free die ballot box from the poll tax, and, with the support of a 
sympathetic majority, minority groups are being heard and their 
desires heeded Old folk patterns and mores are being forsaken and 
new ones adopted. 

The economic underpinning for the people of the Valley is its 
resources There are its natural resources—in general a kindly cli¬ 
mate, abundant rainfall, soils of many types, abundant woodlands, 
diversity of minerals, the streams, the mountains, and impounded 
waters. 

Against the background of aplendid, modern dams and con¬ 
trolled waterways, the very latest in engineering feats, are the cus¬ 
tomary institutional lags which are so marked when one compares 
institutional change with technical change. 

In no institutional complex are these kgs more apparent than in gov¬ 
ernment. The poll tax IS still present m some of the States, and the lack of 
adequate civil service and merit procedures in State, county, and urban 
governments is taking its toll of meificiency and waste Added to this lack 
of fiscal control are mounting tax rates and decreasing tax bases in many 
counties, and there is reason to conclude that functional regional planning 
IS being handicapped by politics and politicians As planning agencies 
complete their physical planning projects there is every reason to expect 
that they will center more attention upon the problems of government 

In education some changes are indicative of real gains Cooperation 
between the Authority and the land-grant colleges of the region and of the 
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nation has been unselfish, stimulating, and genuine, and to the credit and 
advancement o£ both agencies. Cooperation between local school systems 
and the Authority in reservoir-aflected communities has aided these com¬ 
munities not only to improve their instruction but to absorb the load of 
increased enrollment without disorganization Consolidation m the re¬ 
gion, especially with governmental aid, moves rapidly At the higher edu¬ 
cation level real regional centei s of higher education are being developed 
in. Nashville, Chapel Hill, and Durham, and in Atlanta. The cooperation 
of the Authority in the preparation of educational materials is filling a 
real need in education.® 

As for library trends the most hopeful signs are the development of 
regional library services m connection with communities where construc¬ 
tion is taking place This work is the outgrowth of cooperation between 
the TV A, local urban libraries, and State library associations More elabo¬ 
rate regional libiary plans exist on paper and on statute books awaiting 
the time when funds are made available with which to carry them to 
completion 

For the health of the people, in a concerted attack upon malnutrition 
and upon certain diseases which are distinctly southern, as malaria and 
hookworm, the TVA working in a cooperative relationship with State 
and local agencies is making genuine contributions To the prevention of 
disease and deficiency, cooperative health education work between the 
educational institutions of the Valley, the Authority, and the health agen¬ 
cies merits special mention. 

Toward widening the economic opportunities of the people of 
the Valley, the work of the Authority is making several integrated 
approaches as its administrative organization indicates (summa¬ 
rized in chart). 

Finally, we should point to the work of the more than two hun¬ 
dred county, State, and urban planning bodies operating within the 
Tennessee Valley region The work of these bodies is in general 
fairly well integrated vi^ith the planning activities of the Authority 
and perhaps, on the whole, represents the most intensive planning 
operations in the nation Not all of these activities but a considerable 


* These contributions are explained in the articles that follow 
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proportion of them should eventually touch directly the people, the 
resources, and the institutions of the Tennessee Valley., 

Established patterns of social and economic organization were 
inadequate to meet the changing needs of a society growing in com¬ 
plexity. The TVA program attempts to help the people change and 
develop some of their basic social forms and institutions within the 
fundamental value pattern of democratic social organization. 


Df. Wiiliatn E Cole, University o£ Tennessee professor of sociology, is a lifelong Ten¬ 
nessean He has a B S degree from the University of Tennessee and both M S and Ph D 
degrees from Cornell He has served as consultant to the Tennessee Department of Public 
Welfare and Division of Unemployment Compensation He was first vice-president, Southern 
Sociological Society, executive cliairman, "Conference on Tomorrow’s Cliildrcn"; and mem¬ 
ber of White blouse Conference on Children in a Democracy. Among numerous publica¬ 
tions he has written two books and scvcrnl articles closely related to liis present subject 
Recent Tniidr iii Rural PJaniung, in collaboration with Hugh Price Crowe (Prcnticc-Halli 
Inc, 1937)1 Tennettee, A PoUiieal Study, William H, Combs, co-author (UnivetBiiy of 
Tennessee Press, igijo)] "Design for E/Teettve Living m the Tennessee Valley," Tenueuee 
Teacher, “Personality anti Cultural Research in the 'TennessLe Valley," Social Forces, "The 
Rural Church and Soiial Life," Mountain Lije and IVorh 
Dr S E. Torsten Lund, University of Tennessee associate professor of secondary education, 
did his undergraduate work at Gustavus Adolphus College, in St Peter, Minnesota, and has 
an A M and Ph D from the University of Minnesota Dr Lund's previous articles include 
several on relevant subjects “Education and Regional Growth in the Tennessee Valley" 
(George F Gant, co author), Vranners 0/ Democracy, "Holding Power of Tennessee Public 
Schools," U-T News Letter, "Why Is the High School" and "The Unified Curriculum," 
Pill Delta Kappan Dr Lund has served as a member of the Advisory Panel on Regional 
Materials of Instruction in the Tennessee Valley since its formation 


THE APPROACH OF THE TVA TO THE SOLUTION 
OF REGIONAL PROBLEMS 

GORDON R CLAPP AND HOWARD K. MENHINICK 

Since 1933, die work of the Tennessee Valley Authority has gone 
forward during a period of great change in national and regional 
aflairs. Flowing through all its action programs are the administra¬ 
tive processes which determine their significance and their accept¬ 
ance in the economic and political life of the region These processes 
are not the result of mere chance but are the dynamic consequences 
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of important administrative characteristics of the Authority: the 
unity with which the varied problems of a watershed and its people 
are conceived, the decentralized admmistration of Federal functions 
and Its corporate form of organization, the interrelationship be¬ 
tween planning and action, and devices of formal and informal 
cooperation with State, local, and other Federal agencies in the 
approach to the solution of regional problems. These administra¬ 
tive characteristics which determine the approach of the TVA to 
the solution of legional problems are discussed briefly in the follow¬ 
ing paragraphs. 


THE UNITY OP THE PROGRAM 

For the first time a President and Congress created an agency for 
a complete development of an waterway for all of its principal 
public uses • navigation, flood control, power, national defense. And, 
in addition, the Authority was directed to consider these national 
interests as opportunities for initiating a broad program of inte¬ 
grated regional development through cooperation with local, State, 
and Federal agencies To refer again to the President’s message to 
Congress on April 10,1933, 

"It is clear that the Muscle Shoals development is but a small part of the 
potential public usefulness of the enure Tennessee River. Such use, if en¬ 
visioned in Its entirety, transcends mere power development, it enters the 
wide fields of flood control, soil erosion, afforestation, elimination from 
agricultural use of marginal lands, and distribution and diversification of 
industry. In short, this power development of war days leads logically to 
national planning for a complete river watershed involving many states 
and tbc future lives and welfare of millions. It touches and gives life to all 
forms of human concerns 

"I, therefore, suggest to the Congress legislation to create a Tennessee 
Valley Authority—a corporation clothed with the power of government 
but possessed of the flexibility and initiative of a private enterprise. It 
should be charged with the broadest duty of planning for the proper use, 
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conservation, and development of the natural resources of the Tennessee 
River drainage basin and its adjoining territory for the general social and 
economic welfare of the Nation This authority should also be clothed 
With the necessary power to carry these plans into effect Its duty should 
be the rehabilitation of the Muscle Shoals development and the coordina¬ 
tion of it with the wider plan.” 

The approach suggested by the President and expressed in the 
TVA Act was a clear-cut recognition of die regional character of 
resource problems and the fact that they do not follow local and 
State political boundary lines. The conservation problems of the 
Great Plains, the lake States cut-over area, or the Tennessee Valley, 
as we now fully recognize, cut across jurisdictions of existing gov¬ 
ernmental institutions, and m varying degrees affect all parts of 
the regional economy, whether agriculture 01 manufacturing, edu¬ 
cation 01 public health. 

This regional approach was furthermore an acknowledgment that 
the application of engineering and technology to the conservation and 
development of natural resources is not an end m itself but is a means of 
progressively decreasing the burdens imposed upon labor, raising the 
standards of living, and of widening the economic opportunities in the 
region. The Authority, for example, is not only authorized to sell the 
surplus power not used in its operations, but is directed to conduct studies 
and experiments to determine how this power may be used to bring about 
“a fuller and better balanced development of the resources of the region 
The interest of the Authoiity in the production of improved plant foods is 
not to be confined to the electric furnace but to their practical use by farm¬ 
ers under conditions which permit an accurate measure of the economic 
return which they produce Moreover, the manufacture and distribution 
of cheaper fertilizer—though in itself a help to the farmer through low¬ 
ered costs—must not be permitted to stimulate the use of land for row 
cultivation proving destructive of another regional objective, the saving of 
the soil The two objectives of better plant food and soil preservation must 


' See Section lo of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act as amended 
' See Section 5 of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act as amended 
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be brought into harmony. How tins harmony is actually being achieved 
through the voluntary cooperation of more than 33,000 farmers, of agri¬ 
cultural experiment station workers, and extension agents is discussed 
elsewhere * 

This obhgation of the Authority to integrate its activities with proper 
regional development has resulted in the creation of values which could 
not have been the concern of an agency whose responsibility stopped at 
the riverfront or at the boundaries of any one of the aspects of the total 
regional problem 

Thus, contemporaneously with the engineering investigations of dam 
sites and reservoirs, the Authority carries on investigations of the social 
and economic problems involved in the location and building of a dam. 
Not only are these investigations considered in the placing of the dams 
and determining reservoir heights, but they are the basis for readjustment 
activities prior to the filling of the reservoirs. Giving life to the conserva¬ 
tion policy of the Act, the dislocations and readjustments occasioned by 
construction activities are viewed as new opportunities rather than per¬ 
manent impairments. The Authority’s personnel m the various technical 
fields such as forestry, agriculture, health, recreation, commerce, wild life, 
and community planning pool their viewpoints with chose of State, local, 
and other Federal agencies in meeting the readjustment problems in order 
to make the construction activities yield their maximum benefits with 
reference to values frequently overlooked on an ordinary construction job. 

Even in the normally prosaic task of providing construction housing 
and other services for employees on the dams m the early stages of river 
development, an attempt has been made to visualize the place of these 
projects in the life of the region following completion of the work. 

The efforts of the Authority to facilitate multiple use of its reservoir 
lake areas arc another illustration of the results over and above the direct 
water-control objectives that the Authority has been able to secure as a 
consequence of its interests in the whole problem of regional development, 
The conservation of this new resource by the Authority with the coopera¬ 
tion of appropriate local, State, and national agencies and of private citi¬ 
zens has opened up an entirely new field of enjoyment and of economic 
opportunity in supplying facilities for recreation for hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of visitors from all over the country A progressive policy of resource 
conservation and creation combines the values of providing a better place 

Lamleis ani] Baker, “Education for Sustained Regional Productivity," in this issue 
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in which to live and work and an attractive playground for traveling fel¬ 
low Americans. 

THE DECENTRALIZATION OF ADMINISTRATION 

Most of US are familiar with, and the present experiences of many 
European and Asiatic nations sharply emphasize, the hazards of 
overcentralized administration of the programs of government and 
its corollary—the abuse or denial of the right of local self-determina¬ 
tion. Even a century ago these hazards were clearly set forth by the 
French statesman and writer, De Tocqueville, in the following 
significant remarks: 

. Indeed, I cannot conceive that a nation can live and prosper without a 
powerful centralization of government. But I am of the opinion that a 
centralized administration is fit only to enervate the nations in which it 
exists, by incessantly diminishing their local spirit. Although sucli an ad¬ 
ministration can bring together at a given moment, on a given point, all 
the disposable resources of a people, it injures the renewal of those re¬ 
sources. It may insure a victory in the hour of strife, but it gradually 
relaxes the sinews of strength. It may help admnably the transient great¬ 
ness of a man, but not the durable prosperity of a nation." 

Thus, of fundamental importance to the democratic realization 
of the objectives of a multiple-purpose regional agency is the power 
to make decisions in the field where the problems of the people oc¬ 
cur and where adjustments can be realistically achieved. A flexible, 
decentralized administration, necessary in single-purpose programs, 
becomes particularly urgent when a group of interrelated functions 
are subject to unified administration at the scene of operations I’hc 
range of affected jurisdictions and local interests is extended, and 
the possibilities for voluntary cooperation are multiplied far beyond 
the correlation of the direct responsibilities of one to another. 

What this decentralization of administration actually means m con¬ 
crete, day-to-day experience can best be illustrated in the discussion of the 
cooperative nature of the Authority’s approach to the solution of regional 
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problems. For without the willing cooperation o£ the people themselves, 
decentralization is little more than a formal acknowledgment that policies 
and programs should be intelligently and promptly adapted in accordance 
With local conditions and desires. But hrst a few remarks on the interre¬ 
lation of planning and action 

rAz INTERIUiLATlON BETWEEN PLANNING AND ACTION 

In the experience of the Authority there is no sharp distinction 
administratively between the formulation and the execution of 
plans, and, one might also add, tl\cre has never been any question 
of whether the TVA should or should not plan No dam would have 
been, built, no power line constructed, no phosphates produced with¬ 
out plans; and planning, for the TVA, has meant the process of 
identifying regional problems or unrealized opportunities and of 
securing the maximum available technical contributions to bear on 
them. In this sense the administrative process m the Authority is one 
which attempts to combine knowledge, foresight, and the “know¬ 
how” of getting action that is psychologically feasible. All this of 
necessity requires plans at all levels of detail and complexity, and 
of equal necessity in a democratic nation requires the joint partici¬ 
pation of local, State, and Federal agencies and the people to be 
affected when plans are carried out. 

Within the Authority, this means in practice that the same indi¬ 
vidual, staff, or department may frequently participate at several 
stages in the planning, formulation, and execution of the same proj¬ 
ect. Administrators who are responsible for the execution of plans 
directly participate in the general planning of the program so that 
decisions will not only have the benefit of intensely practical experi-’ 
ence, but will be administered with a willing and full understanding 
of what they are intended to accomplish. This has aided the integra¬ 
tion not only of the several phases of the Authority’s program, but 
also the integration of these various phases with the activities and 
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objectives of local groups, State agencies, and other Federal organi¬ 
zations. 

This dual responsibility for planning and operations has given to such 
plans a realism and timeliness not otherwise easily achieved. The report of 
the Authority, a Federally owned and operated corporation, to the Presi¬ 
dent on the regional problem of mterterntonal freight rates, for example, 
grew out of, and drew reality from, the Authority’s experience m shipping 
large-scale purchases and requisitions of material for its construction and 
operations, from its task of distributing fertilizers, and from its concern 
over the development of indigenous industry utilizing low-cost electric 
power. 

In addition, regional problems may have a solution not effectively en¬ 
visioned except tlirough collaborative planning brought to focus at the 
point of operating decisions. The Authority’s plans for discharging its 
Federal responsibility to produce improved plant nutrients were an out¬ 
growth of conferences and consultation with representative officials and 
technical experts of the agricultural experiment stations and extension 
agencies of the local land-grant colleges, the National Association of Land 
Grant Colleges, representative farm organizations, and the Department 
of Agriculture These conferences culminated in the decision to concen¬ 
trate plant-food experimentation on phosphates, an element which met 
the national defense and soil-conservation requirements of the TVA stat¬ 
utes and which responded to the basic needs of both local and national 
agricultural programs. 

THE COOPERATIVE APPROACH TO THE SOLUTION 
OF REGIONAL PROBLEMS 

This example of a planning procedure related to an operating 
responsibility is also illustrative of what is unquestionably the most 
significant administrative characteristic of the Authority—the de¬ 
pendence upon the cooperative action of the citizens, the institutions, 
and governments of the area, upon the initiative and responsibility 
that the people and their local agencies are willing to assume in the 
solution of regional problems. In the above example, reliance upon 
established agricultural organizations enabled the Authority to find 
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enthusiastic local cooperation and participation in its subsequent 
program to test the phosphates under practical farm conditions 
The Authority’s role as a regional development agency has been 
that of encouraging and facilitating the participation of existing 
agencies in the interest of the more effective results and economy 
which can be achieved through such a process. One of the first tasks 
presented to the Authority was the job of relating tlie definite things 
which it was directed to do—flood control, navigation, power, ex¬ 
perimental development of fertilizers and tests of dieir use—with 
the more comprehensive task of aiding a full and proper develop¬ 
ment of the region. Obviously, m order to begin this task, the 
Authority needed to learn what obstacles had to be overcome, what 
hazards and objections stood in the way of eliminating the tragic 
disparity between the abundance of resources and the paucity of re- 
gionalincome To find these facts, the Authority went to the obvious 
source of information—the agencies of the people who have lived 
with those problems, who know what they are, who have strug¬ 
gled with them, thought about them, and have for these many years 
been attempting to do something about them, and have made in 
many instances astounding progress against great odds 
In this way there has been focused on the region’s fundamental 
resource problems not only the operating program of the Authority, 
but services of the central departments of the Federal Government 
and die regional knowledge and facilities of State and local govern¬ 
mental units, institutions, and organizations.* 

Mention has already been made of certain phases of the Author- 
ity’sprogram which involved the active cooperation of national and 
State agricultural organizations and local farm groups.* Another ex¬ 
ample of the fruitfulness of cooperation may be found in the efforts 
of the Authority, State agencies, and local communities to solve the 
number of community planning and adjustment problems occa¬ 
sioned by the construction program of the Authority.* 

* Illustrated in articles that follow 
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The story of Guiitersville, Alabama, for example, is a dramatic story 
of plaiitied acljustinents to new conditions resulting from the activities of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, Prior to the advent of TVA, Gunters- 
ville was a small inland agricultural trading center with a population of 
about thiee thousand With the construction of Guntersville Dam and the 
flooding of the bottom lands which formed the community’s principal 
resource base, some of the citizens of Guntersville felt that their city was 
economically doomed. But the citizens awoke one morning to find their 
town located on a wooded peninsula jutting out into a beautiful blue 
lake People heard of the beauty of the site of Guntersville and came 
there to see the new lake They bought lunches and fishing tackle, and 
they rented boats; and a new source of income came to town. Soon an oil 
terminal was built at the outskirts of Guntersville Industries dependent 
upon deep-water navigation located near by 
Realizing that Guntersville was not dead but was rapidly changing 
from an inland agricultural trading center to a growing recreational and 
industrial center, the city council created an olficial planning commission 
to guide new growth so as to keep Guntersville a pleasant place in which to 
live and to make the city increasingly attractive both to recreation seekers 
and to industry-uses which may seriously conflict if not properly located 
and planned. The Planning Commission worked hard, and the results of 
Its labors are becoming evident With the technical assistance and advice 
of the TVA and the Alabama State Planning Commission, definite prog¬ 
ress has been made toward utilizing the opportunities created by the new 
physical environment. a zoning ordinance now facilitates orderly munici¬ 
pal development, a public park and boat harbor have been developed on 
the tip of the peninsula, and a major street plan has recently been adopted 
by the Planning Commission As a result of this and similar cooperative 
demonstrations new techniques for accomplishing local planning through 
State, regional, and local cooperation are being developed, and the scope 
of community planning is being extended beyond the sphere of physical 
improvements. 

Local governmental problems arising in the course of the con¬ 
struction and operating responsibilities of the Authority have re¬ 
quired careful study to provide a sound basis for determining the 
precise nature and extent of the problems and to suggest feasible 
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solutions The necessity for such study has also provided practical 
occasions and opportunities for efEective cooperation with appropri¬ 
ate local agencies.' Through its own staff, the Autlionty conducted 
surveys of municipal government in Mississippi and Tennessee 
which were published by the Mississippi State Planning Commis¬ 
sion and the University of Tennessee, respectively Studies of munic¬ 
ipal government in Alabama and Georgia have been made by the 
State universities of those States under cooperative agreements with 
die Authority. The Alabama study was carried on by the Bureau of 
Public Administration of the State University, the work of the Bu¬ 
reau having started with tins particular study. 

The acquisition of utility properties and of reservoir lands gave 
rise to problems in the adjustment of the finances and services of the 
local governmental units concerned. The problem of loss of tax base 
was given careful study by the Autlionty and Congress with the re¬ 
sult that the T VA Act was amended to provide for equitable pay¬ 
ments in lieu of taxes Concurrently with the in-lieu payments the 
Authority is assisting the affected counties in adjusting and improv¬ 
ing their financial situation. A smdy of county government and 
administration in Tennessee has recently been published by the Au¬ 
thority, and two pamphlets dealing with local government account¬ 
ing have been developed under a coopeiative arrangement between 
the University of Tennessee and the Authority. A manual dealing 
with assessment procedures and practices is now being prepared. 

The right to help formulate plans and recommendations, to ac¬ 
cept or reject recommended programs and courses of action, or to 
seek other alternatives, or to do nothing at all rests with the local 
community and its representatives. The TVA does not share this 
right; as a democratic institution created by the joint action of the 
representatives of all communities it is itself an expression of this 

Lawrence L Dunscli, Government and the TVA Piogram," Piihlic 

Review, I 4 (September 1941), pp 326-331 
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right. It does share, as a consequence, the responsibility of participat¬ 
ing with the communities in their educational task of assuring that 
the exercise of their fundamental right of self-determination shall be 
increasingly wise and farsighted. 

In this discussion of methods and procedures embodied in the 
Authority’s internal ad ministration and its external relationships no 
attempt is made to describe the current emphasis upon national de¬ 
fense expressed by almost all of its efforts and programs The sig¬ 
nificance of the Tennessee Valley program in the present national 
emergency is a story to be told elsewhere. It is a fundamental thesis 
in die Authority’s thinking and action that diese processes of demo¬ 
cratic cooperation, developed and practised from the beginning, 
make it possible to assume greatly expanded and accelerated pro¬ 
grams of vital importance to national defense. More dams for more 
power for more aluminum, continued production of phosphates for 
an expanded food supply and rehabilitation of the old nitrate plants 
for production of munitions, emergency service in the defense hous¬ 
ing program, the realization of the benefits of several years of patient 
chemical and industrial research in strategic materials and processes 
now crucially important in defense—all of these activities go on as 
before, only faster. The habit and experience gained in a peacetime 
practice of day-by-day democratic relationships with the agencies 
and citizens of the region are now paying dividends in speedier mo¬ 
bilization of effort and achievement of results. Far from hampering 
the effectiveness of the Authority’s response to the emergency, these 
methods of internal administration and external relationships have 
made emergency accomplishment possible on the double-quick 
without denial of the ideals and objectives of democracy 

Gorrfon R Clopp.'TtK'i General Manager, joined the Authority as Assistant to the Direc¬ 
tor of Personnel in July 1933. He became Director of Personnel m January 1936. and General 
Manager in October 1939 He received an A B degree from Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wiswnsm, in 1927, later serving there as Personnel Officer, Director of PubUcity, and Assist¬ 
ant Dean In 1932-1933 be did graduate work at the University of Chicago 

Howard K Mtnhinick_. Director of the TVA's Department of Regional Studies, was 
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graduated from Michigan State College in 1923, and from Harvard University as Master in 
Landscape Architecture in City Planning in 1928 He has been a member of the faculties of 
both institutions Mr Menhinick also was engaged in the preparation of reports for the 
National Rcsouices Committee and served as Executive Secretary and Editor of The Planners 
loiirtial published by the American City Planning Institute He came to the Authority in July 

1937 


COMMUNITY EDUCATION IMPROVEMENT UNDER 
THE IMPACT OF THE CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 

EUGENE L. BISHOP, RAYMOND F. LEONARD, AND 
MALCOLM G. LITTLE 

Building large dams inevitably causes dislocations of community 
life. Behind such dams, large reservoir areas will be flooded. The 
adjustments to be made for homes, schools, roads, businesses, towns, 
and natural resources are serious and extensive, for the reservoirs 
behind T VA dams have in one instance covered as many as 256,000 
acres and required the removal of as many as 3,000 families from 
homes and lands which may have been ancestral. For example, in 
the Norris reservoir, approximately sixty per cent of the families 
owned their own farms. 

Furthermore, building large dams requires large numbers of peo¬ 
ple, placing sharp and sudden burdens on die community services of 
adjoining towns. Through a period of two to three years, three to 
four thousand persons will be employed, many of whom must be 
brought m from outside the immediate area of the dam site because 
too few men with the necessary skills are available in the immediate 
area, or because employees are transferred from completed to the 
newly begun projects. The commumtics encounter typical boom 
problems of sanitation, parking, and extension of roads and services. 
Meanwhile, along the reservoir margins, other communities—both 
large and small—And themselves with readjustment problems grow¬ 
ing out of changes m economic resource base and resulting changes 
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in manner of life, as well as physical changes in school facilities, 
streets and roads, and water supply and sewerage systems. 

Not all of the impact is unfavorable, of course. In the wake of the 
population increase is an increase of spendible funds. Rents, food 
prices, amusement prices may rise sharply because of the newly 
stimulated demands. Unemployment may decrease as local persons 
obtain work on tlie project “It’s the greatest boom this town ever 
had,” said the secretary of the chamber of commerce of one small 
town, recently flooded widi new money from dam construction 
workers. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority has recogmzed certain respon¬ 
sibilities for relieving the adverse impacts of dam construction. 
Flooded roads are rebuilt on higher land; scliools in the path of the 
reservoir are purchased; assistance to families forced to find new 
homes and new lands is given. Such assistance is simple justice; 
more significant, perhaps, is the fact that the T VA and tire cooperat- 
ing agencies since the beginning of the construction program have 
used the immediate problems and crises as levers to raise perma¬ 
nently die levels of community organization. The educational serv¬ 
ices, the public-health efforts, and the planning of the communities 
affected by the reservoirs have been approached with this in mind. 

COMMUNITY EDUCATION SERVICES 

At the dams and in the reservoirs the educational services devel¬ 
oped by the Authority in cooperation with educational agencies fall 
into two classes: (i) tliose required by the creation of a construcuon 
village and the needs for skilled workers, and (2) those required by 
the effect of reservoir construction on community agencies. In both 
classes, tlic Authority and State and local agencies have recognized 
joint responsibilities and have pooled their resources to get die job 
done. Because in many cases the job to be done is extensive and new, 
the cooperating agencies obtain experience with new objectives 
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which may permanently alter their programs even after the TVA 
has ended its construction activities. 

In the construction villages themselves the Authority has been con¬ 
cerned with providing opportunities for recreation, employee training, 
library service, and school facilities for children of employees. In varying 
degrees, these programs have been worked out with the assistance and 
support of local agencies 

Employee training programs within the Authority arise from objec¬ 
tives related to efficiency on the job, preparation for more responsible 
positions in. the TVA, and for larger understanding of the total program 
of the Authority. The State departments of education, with Smith-Hughes 
and George-Deen funds, support these programs, adapting procedures 
and methods to the needs of training m construction work. Organized 
labor has a recognized and helpful voice in planning and administering 
the program What emerges is a pattern for training in trade skills and 
professional competence which will have usefulness far beyond the end 
of the construction period 

Education services are an important factor in the community environ¬ 
ment for employees and their families in the construction villages. School 
facilities for employees* children, adult-education opportunities, library 
service, and recreation programs for both white and Negro communities 
are necessary parts of the program In so far as possible, the services and 
facilities are provided through cooperative arrangements with local agen¬ 
cies This cooperation has been successful not only in meeting the needs of 
the villages, but also has stimulated and strengthened the local public 
agencies of the area. 

It IS from this method of cooperative endeavor that the chief permanent 
results arise from the educational programs of the construction villages. 
In library service, for example, the Huntsville, Alabama, Public Library 
now serves three counties where before construction, of the GuntersviUe 
Dam It had served Huntsville alone During construction of the dam, the 
library served the construction village and the adjoining counties in winch 
TVA employees were located The TVA paid the library board for the 
extra services and the board administered the program The desire for 
library service was stimulated to such an extent that library service has 
continued on a tricoimcy basis since construction ended and the TVA 
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withdrew its financial support. A similar development occurred at the 
Hiwassee Dam in Cherokee County, North Carolina. Here the county 
voted a special tax, as required by State law, to continue the county-wide 
library service first begun in response to needs of TVA employees These 
developments assume particular significance in view of the fact that over 
half of the counties m the Tennessee Valley area have no public-library 
service whatever. 

School services have also undergone changes which have stemmed di¬ 
rectly from the cooperative approach between the TVA and local agen¬ 
cies. The usual method has come to be for the local county superintendent 
to call upon the State department of education to make a county-wide sur¬ 
vey of the schools of a reservoir-affected county before the beginning of 
construction. The survey is pointed toward recommendations on long¬ 
term developments to increase the effectiveness of the school system and 
toward solutions of the immediate problems caused by the location of cer- 
tam schools in the reservoir and the expected increase of school popula¬ 
tions near the construction activity Where possible, the two immediate 
problems are solved together. At GilbertsviUc, Kentucky, for example, a 
new consolidated elementary school was built by the Marshall County 
Board of Education with funds obtained from the sale of a school on 
land needed by TVA for building the Kentucky Dam. Under a contract 
whereby the TVA pays the county a per-pupil tuition, the children from 
the construaion village attend the new school When construction ends 
and the needs of TVA are reduced, additional consolidations can be made 
upon the new school, Similar developments have occurred in Marshall 
County, Alabama, the site of the Guntcrsville Dam, and in Cherokee 
County, North Carolina, although in the latter the consolidation occurred 
entirely after construction m buildings formerly used to house workmen 
Apart from the demands of the construction villages, the building of a 
dam seriously affects county school services. Here the approach has been 
to utilize the facilities of the State departments of education, the local 
school systems, and the TVA On the basis of a survey, a State department 
recommends to TVA the schools which should be purchased, either be¬ 
cause they will be flooded or because the water will almost completely 
destroy the usefulness of the school even though the building will not 
actually be flooded. At the same time the State department recommends 
plans for consolidation to the county, plans which have become feasible 
through the sale of the schools. At present, for example, new consolidated 
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schools are being built in Rhea County, Tennessee, by the County Board 
of Education, with funds obtained in this way The significant point is 
that the elfectiveness of the school system is increased permanently. 

Not all school problems have been solved, however The school systems 
of small towns are placed under an undue burden when dams arc located 
near by. Since the town school system is often independent of the county 
system, it owns no schools on land needed for reservoirs or dams, and 
therefore does not obtain means for dealing with the immediate problem. 
The community facilities bill (HR 4545) recently passed by Congress will 
provide funds through the Federal Works Agency to alleviate the pres¬ 
sures on community facilities caused by the national defense program. 
Because of the relationship of the TVA to national defense, it is possible 
that certain funds appropriated under this bill will be allocated to towns 
in the Valley which suffer from excessive and temporary population in¬ 
creases as a result of the TVA construction program. 

The Authority and its cooperating agencies have therefore looked upon 
crises as opportunities out of which permanent improvements may be 
developed. Increasing concern for a coordinated approach toward educa¬ 
tional problems has recently resulted in the execution of agreements with 
the State departments of education in both Kentucky and Tennessee de¬ 
fining mutual interests of the departments and the Authority m dam and 
reservoir areas. The Authority has provided an education officer for ap¬ 
propriate areas; the State department has agreed to undertake to establish 
a coordinating committee for the area, on which the various educational 
agencies of that area will be represented. Using the impact of the construc¬ 
tion program as a point of departure, the joint eftorts will be directed to¬ 
ward developing a pattern of cooperation and coordination, under which 
the contributions of the various educational agencies will be welded into 
an integrated attack on the area’s educational problems. The results as yet 
are too few to show whether this goal can be reached, but there have been 
encouraging indications that health officials, agricultural specialists, li¬ 
brarians, and school people, if given the opportunity, will work together 
toward common ends. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


In the field of public health the Authority has also made use of the 
opportunities and responsibilities resulting from construction pro- 
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grams. Aa important instance of this has been the establishment by 
the Tennessee Valley States, in cooperation with the Authority, of 
county or district health departments in areas where none had ex¬ 
isted before Authority operaUons began in that particular area, and 
in the enlargement of the scope of activities of units which were al¬ 
ready in operation. 

"When construction of a dam is authorized, representatives of the Au- 
thoiity meet with representatives of the State health department in the 
State where the darn is to be built to appraise the increase in public-health 
problems that will result from the temporary increase of population m 
that area and from the change m ordinary modes of hfc which results 
from establishing a construction camp m a rural clisincC. Such a confer¬ 
ence is guided by the point of view that a permanent benefit may come to 
the county or district m. question if the buiden of supplying health services 
IS thrown upon the local community, rather than being carried by the 
Authority K no organized public-health department exists m the county 
at the time, it may be possible to create one; if the organization aheady 
exists, it may be possible to strengthen it. With this in mind the Authority 
provides funds for tins “cooperative public health” work, the local com¬ 
munity also providing funds as well as administration of the actual serv¬ 
ices. Thus the educational advantage which comes to a community from 
the execution of any public service is earned by the local people. The peo¬ 
ple in the area become accustomed to using the services supplied, and so 
carry over into the postconstruction period an understanding of and desire 
for these services As a result of this approach, permanent, full-time or¬ 
ganizations are now functioning m a number of counties in the Valley 
where no public-health organization existed In other counties where serv¬ 
ices had already been established, increased services have become a per¬ 
manent feature. 

The quality of services in the local community may also be increased 
through the cooperative relationships. The Authority, by virtue of its le- 
gional character, may be able to conduct research m pubUc-heahh prob¬ 
lems which would not be possible on the same scale for any one State For 
example, the Authority, as a corporation responsible for the creation of 
the reservoirs, is responsible for providing necessary malaria control meas¬ 
ures. In a chain of lakes such control both technically and economically is 
a large enough problem to justify research work to improve methods of 
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prevention Once the improved methods have been identified and tested, 
they may also be applied by the States and local governments to their own 
malaria problems, which were widespiead prior to the Authority’s com¬ 
ing into the area The malaria program is only one example o£ this type o£ 
relationship. Similar relationships have been established for the stream- 
pollution studies where the Authority has been working in close coopera¬ 
tion with the States and with industries in the region m studying pollution, 
problems m the Tennessee River system. 

The most intensive public-health education effort related to the Au¬ 
thority’s construction, activities is in the health district which is made up 
of the eight northernmost counties of Alabama. Here the Authority has 
been providing funds for several years for the type of cooperative health 
work described above Duung the past year (1940-1941), however, some 
of these funds have been diverted to a progiam of health education m 
these counties. A coordinatoi of health education now serves under the 
distiict health officer to stimulate and coordinate health education in the 
schools and the communities at large in the distiict Starting out as an 
employee strictly of the State Health Department, this cooidinator of 
health education has established close working relationships with the 
State Teachers College, and thiough both that institution and by direct 
contact m the communities is exerting considerable influence in the ap¬ 
proach to health teaching m this district In fact, this influence has «i 
State-wide scope, as the coordinator of health education occupies the only 
position of that kind in the State and is able to bring his unique experience 
to bear on important State curriculum problems. This program has such 
promise of usefulness to the North Alabama District and to the State as a 
whole that it is expected that a second healtlveducation position will be 
added during the year 1941—1942. 

The Noith Alabama health-education program is thus a very good 
example of how the impact of the construction progiam has been used Cor 
permanent community education improvement Funds made available 
out of the responsibility of the Authority in an area wheie construction 
and operating activities were in progress have been directed toward the 
establishment of an educational program which should have lasting bene¬ 
fits m the educational system of the district and the State as a wliole 

Another type of influence is exerted by the construction program on the 
Authority’s construction employees themselves. As these employees are 
selected m large part from the Valley area and as the majority of them will 
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remain in this area after the Authority’s construction work there is com¬ 
pleted, the health program established for employees has important conse¬ 
quences m their communities. Every employee at the time of employment 
receives a thorough physical examination, and another examination when 
his service with the organization is completed. Many construction work¬ 
ers are employed and reemployed several times in the course of a project, 
and the men gam, in addition to the benefits of the examination itself, an 
increased understanding of the nature and objectives of periodic health 
examinations. Health-guidance suggestions made in the course of these 
examinations tend to carry over into behavior after termination of em¬ 
ployment. A similar educational objective is achieved m the immuniza¬ 
tion of all employees against smallpox and typhoid, and the compulsory 
treatment of venereal disease cases. In isolated construction camps, the 
effects are further extended because the families of workers who live in 
the camp come under the health-guidance program which provides neces¬ 
sary medical and health-guidance services for a small charge, 

In addition to these indirect benefits, specific health educational objeo- 
Uves arc set up under the employee health-education program. This pro¬ 
gram has been most intensive m the field of industrial safety, where con¬ 
centrated efforts to develop safety consciousness have been successful in 
keeping accident rates low. There is little doubt that the safety program 
has permanently aflccted the work habits and attitudes of a great majority 
of the construction workers. Although other health educational objectives 
have not been developed to the same extent as the safety program, a num¬ 
ber of steps have been taken, such as the organization of a series of health 
talks in construction villages, dissemination of health pamphlets to work¬ 
ers, and similar activities Present plans call for the intensification of this 
effort, with special emphasis to be directed toward education in nutri¬ 
tional matters As the Authority operates cafeterias at all construction 
projects it IS expected that the nutrition-education program will be tied in 
directly with the serving of meals to employees. 

COMMUNITY PLANNING 

As we have seen, the huge dams and great lakes which control the 
waters of the Tennessee River bring with them the need for many 
readjustments in rural and urban community living. To assist in 
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making readjustments m a coordinated way, the Authority works 
m coopeiation with the respective State planning commissions. The 
work is carried on through local planning commissions established 
officially by the communities. These local planning commissions 
work with their citizens in establishing objectives, assembling di¬ 
verse opinions, and making development decisions. Planning pro¬ 
grams to datehaveresiilted in the establishment of zoning protection, 
in the improvement of streets and highways, in the readjustments 
and extension of school facilities, in the development of the recrea¬ 
tional and other types of resources provided by the new reservoirs 
“proper location of bulk oil terminals, boat harbors, swimming 
beaches, vacation-cabin areas, and public parks—and in improve¬ 
ments m the administration of community services. 

Cooperative agicements now in effect between the TVA and the 
State planning commissions of Alabama and Tennessee make it pos¬ 
sible for the State planning commissions to employ resident plan¬ 
ning technicians and to aid local planning commissions in initiating 
and guiding the planning programs in communities affected by 
TVA activities. The TVA staff gives technical assistance on request 
of the State Planning Commission 

The specific objectives of the planning-assistance program are: 

I. To aid communities in the solution of their readjustment problems 

2 To secure the establishment of planning as a recognized function of 
local government 

A neccssaiy feature of the legional-State-local planning program is the 
establishment of local agencies to express and implement the community 
will. These are usually official citizen planning commissions, or, in the 
case of unincorporated communities, unofficial but representative citizen 
committees Once oiganized, the planning commissions or committees en¬ 
deavor to secuie public understanding and support for the planning pro¬ 
gram Better community development is the goal of the planning activity. 

The primary method of stimulating local interest and support for plan¬ 
ning IS by demonstration of actual planning accomplishments: the adop- 
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tion and aclminisCration of a zoning ordinance} creation of a waterfront 
park; the solution of parking difficulties, school readjustment; analysis 
and improvement of municipal and financial accounting methods 
A second factor m the stimulation of local interest has already been 
mentioned—independence of action by the local planning commission. 
At the beginning of a community program, the State planning commis¬ 
sion representative makes it clear that there are possibilities in planning 
which he at the door of the community and the community planning 
commission. As stated by a consultant to the program: “Planning will be 
more productive if scientific knowledge is tempered with folk knowl¬ 
edge; community pioblems aie best revealed by study of the problems 
wbeh the community itself believes are important ” The assistance of the 
State planning commission and the Authoiity is confined to technical as¬ 
sistance applied to the problems which the commission itself may choose. 

Citizen interest in local planning begins with the establishment of local 
planning commissions or committees A nucleus of community leaders 
thus becomes fully informed about planning opportunities and accus¬ 
tomed to follow the planning process. In the small communities this in 
Itself IS proving effective. However, more community-wide citizen edu¬ 
cation 111 planning is usually desirable and necessary; this is furthered 
through descriptions of program activities before civic groups, by joint 
meetings with city sdiool boards and councils, by public hearings, by 
newspaper articles and editorials, and by the showing of city planning 
films. Through such means the people of the communities become ac¬ 
quainted with planning programs and procedures and look to their plan¬ 
ning commissions and committees for studies and recommendations for 
solutions to local problems. 

State planning commissions and Federal agencies have become inter¬ 
ested in the benefits to their own State and Federal programs that may 
arise from efficient local planning programs in the various communities 
of the area. The Federal Housing Administration is assisting the Tennes¬ 
see State Planning Commission m the organization and establishment of 
local planning agencies in the cities of northeast Tennessee by employing 
.1 resident technician and participating in the employment of additional 
technical assistants, The Atlanta regional office of the National Resources 
Planning Board is assisting the Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, and other 
State planning commissions in the area to meet the local community prob¬ 
lems caused by the construction of defense plants and military bases 
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Thus, from the immediate problems of a nver-developmenC program 
there IS emerging a conceited effort by Federal, regional, State, and local 
agencies m the region to develop and piovide the necessary implementa¬ 
tion for planning at eacli governmental level 

The Authority expects to continue its local planning-assistance 
program with increased emphasis on citizen education in all phases 
of planning with the view to achieving die early assumption of local 
planning by State and local agencies. At die beginning the Authority 
found few cities in the Tennessee Valley with active planning pro¬ 
grams. Local appreciation of the value of planning was negligible. 
Within the past few yeais, in the Valley area of Tennessee and Ala¬ 
bama alone, seventeen new city planning commissions have been 
established and two have resumed active planning progiams, tliree 
unofficial community planning committees have undertaken com¬ 
munity-readjustment programs; and five county planning commis¬ 
sions have been formed—an encouraging start in the establishment 
of local planning as a continuing procedure in local government. 


Di Digftie L Bishop, Director of He.nUh for the Tennessee Vaticy Authority, received Ins 
training at the Vanderbilt University School of Medicme, 'icquinng the degree of MD m 
1911, acid at the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health, where he was awarded 
a Certificate of Public Health m 1923 In 192^, Dr Bishop became Commissioner of Health, 
Tennessee State Health Department, and held this position umi! his association with tlie TVA 
in January 1935- He is a lecturer m the Department of Preventive Medicine at Vanderbilt, 
and IS a past president of the Amcncin Public Hc.ilth Association 

Rayiiioiiei F Leoiinid is a graduate of the bLirvard School of City Planning nnd has been 
associated with the planning of Fairfield County, Connecticut, county planning in Chat¬ 
tanooga, Tennessee, and Hamilton County, Tennessee, and die preparation of a regional plan 
of the Washington-Baltimorc'Annapohs area by the Nationil Resources Planning Board 
With the TVA he is Chict of the Urban Community Relations Division, assisting the State 
and community planning commissions of the area in community rc,uljiistmcnt 5 to the reser¬ 
voir and construction projects of the Authority and to the national defense developments m 
the Valley Tor three years he \v.as senior planning technician of the Atlanta regional oflicc. 
of the National Resources Planning Board 

Mnicohii G Lil/lc is Chief of the Training Division of the TVA Personnel Department 
lie IS responsible for coordination and professional supervision of employee training, educa¬ 
tional facilities, and programs in TVA operated camps and villages, relationships with State 
and local educational systems, and aids to other TVA departments using educational tools in 
their regional programs His 25 years of cxpcncnct in cducitional administration were con¬ 
nected chiefly with the public schools and adult-education systems of the University of North 
Carolina and the University of Wisconsin He has an A M degree from Columbia University 




EDUCATION FOR SUSTAINED REGIONAL 
PRODUCTIVITY 

WILLIS M BAKER AND WILLIAM M LANDESS 

The control of water on the land has been given as an objective of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority’s forestry, fertilizer, and agricul¬ 
tural activities But obviously men would profit little by mere resto¬ 
ration of vegetation to protect the soil against the destructive force 
of falling, rushing water. They must live at the same time Produc¬ 
tivity of the land must be maintained, Indeed, an increase in the 
production of several deficiency crops of the region, is essential, 
Increased, then sustained, productivity of resources is essential to 
regional development. 

An average of 6,000 tons of water falls on each of the Tennessee 
Valley’s 26,000,000 acres in a year. This land is largely in small pri¬ 
vate holdings Hence, action to remedy the destructive effects is 
dependent upon the everyday activities of the people 
A sense of responsibility in such matters is an essential attribute 
of good citizenship that can be discharged only tlirough active par¬ 
ticipation. Recognition and acceptance of the responsibility cannot 
be expected until the extreme importance of the problem and its 
remedy are understood. To this end, public education is necessary. 
Indeed, it may be said that the Authority’s activities in forestry, 
fertilizer, and agriculture to control water on the land hinge on 
education.*' “ * 

FOREST-FIRE EDUCATION 

For example, the Autlionty’s chief attack upon forest fires is 
tlirough education. In the Valley the terrible destruction by fire is 
one of the major obstacles preventing forest lands from reaching a 
state of sustained productivity. The Authority maintains trained 

• Note Numbers refer to references m bibliography. 
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Education for Sustained Regional Productivity i6r 

personnel, equipped with motion-picture sound trucks and visual 
educational material, who reach down to the grass roots with their 
appeal, “Stop Forest Fires.” 

The officials of two large wood utilization plants m east Tennessee sug¬ 
gested through the State district forester that a forest-fire prevention pro¬ 
gram be initiated in a mountain county suffering from a chronic case of 
woods burning. A TVA forester, who had special training in public edu¬ 
cation, went into the county and helped to organize an educational pro¬ 
gram. The seivices of the State forestry agency, the county agricultural 
agent, and all existing machinery already having pipe lines of contact 
flowing into the county were utilized. Each organization contributed in 
Its own special way to the common objective, prevention of woods burn¬ 
ing Community meetings were held, school programs arranged, litera¬ 
ture distributed, and pcrson-to-person contacts made. 

One hundred twenty-nine motion-picture programs were presented 
throughout the county to over 16,000 persons. A fire-prevention essay con¬ 
test was held in the public schools, and more than 500 papers on subjects of 
conservation were entered. A teaching unit on forestry was prepared and 
placed in all schools for use by the teachers * Attractive fire-prevention 
posterswere framed and setup in every publicbuilding Fire-control pledge 
cards were signed by more than 300 landowners Forty-five fire-control 
news articles, totaling more than 1,000 column inches, appeared in three 
local newspapers Nearly 8,000 pieces of forestry literature were distrib¬ 
uted Hundreds of “Stop Forest Fire” stickers were put on automobile 
windshields Moving pictures celling of the waste and destruction of forest 
fires were shown in the theaters,® and personal contacts were made with 
nearly 100 key individuals who were in a position to further the fire-pre- 
vcntion program 

What IS the measure of results? Quantitatively, the results of any edu¬ 
cational program arc difficult to determine, yet similar programs else¬ 
where in the Valley have resulted in many counties organizing for forest- 
fire control. Time will tell, in most instances An incident which happened 
while the program was going on proves that some seed falls on fertile 
ground. Buster Sisk, a 15-year-old contestant in the essay contest, found 
the woods burning He reported the fire to the local towerman, and a crew 
of men were dispatched immediately The men found, much to their 
relief, a small, charred area with a neatly raked line around it instead of 
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flames and eye-stinging woods’ smoke The fire had been put out. Buster 
had not considered his duty done by reporting the fire, he had grabbed a 
garden rake from the barn, run back, and put out the fire before it dam¬ 
aged valuable forest land Buster Sisk had developed a consciousness, an 
appreciation, of green, unburned forest, 

Since February 1934, approximately 5,000 educational motion-picture 
programs dealing with forest-fire control have been presented to more 
than 686,000 persons throughout the Valley in cooperation with the State 
forestry agencies. The Authority is now making local forest-fire movies, 
and the first is practically completed.® The fire educational work, per¬ 
formed in collaboration with other agencies, has been at least partially 
responsible for an extension of organi2ed protection and for a gradual 
improvement in public sentiment against forest burning* 

TOEE PLANTING 

There are more than 4,500 farmers in the Valley whose “direct 
cooperation” with the Authority and the State extension services has 
resulted in the planting of nearly 16,000,000 trees on 14,000 acres of 
farm lands, eroded and abandoned for agriculture. TVA’s first 
approach in demonstrating tree planting for erosion control de¬ 
pended entirely on CCC camps, and under this program over 
116,000,000 trees have been planted on 90,000 eroding acres. Since 
1935, however, the camps have been furnishing labor and materials 
only where the erosion job is too great for the landowner alone. The 
second method, where the individual farmer furnishes all labor 
and materials and the TVA supplies the seedlings and provides gen¬ 
eral supervision, also has taken hold with the county agents and the 
landowners because it greatly broadens the scope of these operations. 
Last year, increasing landowner interest, inspired by a county agent- 
TVA plant-more-trees program, was a gratifying and significant 
development. Over 1,700 farmers planted almost double the num¬ 
ber of trees planted the previous year. 
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“movie” entertainment and information 

Four two-reelj color motion pictures in the 16 mm, size are being 
made, one for each major region in the Valley where soil, planting, 
and erosion control problems arc different.” Representative people 
come to life on the screen and tel! why every acre should pay its way, 
and how, with little trees, they have succeeded in restoring eroded, 
abandoned acres to protection and future productivity. Illustrated 
pamphlets showing how to plant trees, build brush dams, plow con¬ 
tour furrows, and pave ditch bottoms with brush will accompany 
the “movies" and be distributed. 

Armed with such educational media, full of local and human interest, 
TVA clisti ict foresters help to organize interesting, informal community 
meetings, arranged by the county agents. A question-and-answcr period 
follows the show, and there is individual conversation with each inter¬ 
ested farmer on how to obtain and use the trees The farmer makes appli¬ 
cation for a project with his county agent The farmer, TVA forester or 
engineer, and the county agent diagnose the torn, sick land. The county 
agent advises concerning the relation of the tree planting to other enter¬ 
prises of the farm. Remedial measures arc decided upon and an agreement 
IS signed specifying the responsibility of each party in a three-way pact. 
Later, the farmer’s preparation of the site and his planting of TVA-fur- 
nished seedlings are supervised After the second and fifth growing sea¬ 
sons, the trees are inspected for growth and survival. From then on, the 
farmer and his trees are on their own, but by this time he knows and cares 
for them as for any other crop 

Another insmnce of sustained productivity through education and dem¬ 
onstration is found in TVA activities to discover, develop, and test supe¬ 
rior strains of trees that will provide quicker food or cash returns as well 
as be useful for erosion control or reforestation. These include nut trees, 
persimmons, black and honey locusts, and similar species that produce 
food for human beings, domesticated stock, and wild life. In cooperation 
with the State agricultural extension services, demonstration projects to 
encourage the planting of selected varieties of black walnut trees, because 
of their value in erosion control and as nut and timber producers, have 
been developed Farmers are supplied with walnut and other species of 
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trees of improved varieties to serve as demonstrations for the communities 
in which they aie set out.*' 

WATER AND WILD-LIFE RESOURCES 

There is also an important educational aspect to the development 
of water and wilcl-life resources Limnological and fisheries prob¬ 
lems of the new TVA lakes are being studied with two laboratory 
boats. Similar studies have been undertaken to determine the best 
methods of developing and maintaining upland game, waterfowl, 
and fur species. The cooperation of tliousands of individuals makes 
possible die obtaining of supplementary data by creel census, fisher¬ 
man counts, and fur inventories. Results of the studies are passed on 
to the public, and especially to the sport fisherman, through press 
releases, editorials, and motion pictures. 

One gets the impression that the average sport fisherman who casts or 
trolls in TVA reservoir waters knows his fishing He talks in terms of 
density currents, oxygen content, surface temperatures, and other scien¬ 
tific limnological expressions. He is likely to know what gives fish the 
"bends,” what bait to use and where to place it for bass, and )ust how 
deep to troll for pike. He may have known these things all his life, but it 
is more probable that he has been a member of an audience that saw the 
TVA color film, ‘‘Fishing on the Great Lakes of the South,” or he has 
been reading the sports page of several Valley newspapers whose writers 
keep in close touch with the Biological Readjustment Division of the 
TVA Forestry Relations Department. Fishing in the lakes is increasing 
It provides good sport and recreation and is an important new source of 
local income * 

THE FERTILIZER AND AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES 

Education in the fertilizer and agricultural activities of the Au¬ 
thority centers around the test-demonstration farms tliat try out and 
introduce TVA’s improved fertilizers. But the very setting of the 
work IS of educational significance The TVA Act provided that 
the idle facilities of the Muscle Shoals Nitrate Plant No. 2 be used 
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to reinforce tlie long-time agricultural work of the individual States 
and the national government. Congress, itself, described a new agri¬ 
cultural and educational procedure. Research findings to cheapen 
the production of fertilizer would be tried out immediately in full- 
sized manufacturing umts and the products would be introduced 
to use at once through organizations of farmers. Cooperation with 
other agencies was specified.“ 

TVA’s very first move back in 1933 was to get m touch witli agri¬ 
cultural authorities of the Land Grant Colleges of the seven Ten¬ 
nessee Valley States and with representatives of farm organizations. 
They should help decide which of the several fertilizer nutrients to 
begin work with These men were fully aware of the crucial im¬ 
portance of phosphorus and lime to a sustaining agriculture.^ “ 
They knew that these minerals are generally needed to make water- 
and soil-holding sod crops, especially legumes, grow successfully, 
and their recommendations have resulted in the knowledge being 
put to use by thousands of farmers as the test-demonstrations of 
thousands more. 


THREE-WAY JOB 

The work that followed is in three parts, each carried on by die 
organization best fitted for the job “ First, there is the actual chem¬ 
ical engineering and research at Muscle Shoals carried on by the 
Authority widi the chemical-engineering plant equipment and 
authorizations provided by the Congress”'** Second, there is the 
preliminary testing of promising fertilizing materials from the 
Muscle Shoals laboratory. Upon their request, State and Federal 
experiment stations in 47 States have been sent materials. These 
organizations have at dieir command the agricultural-research ex¬ 
perience and the experiment-station facilities of the country. The 
investigations are most intensive m die Tennessee Valley States ” 
Third, there is the introduction mto use of materials with practical 
farmers. It was natural that this should be an activity of State agn- 
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cultural extension services. Their county agents and specialists have, 
through years of service as counselors to local agriculture, gained 
die confidence and support of the people. Furthermore, the exten¬ 
sion services ivcre already organized for the new undertaking. 

The procedure decided upon with the State agencies is that county or¬ 
ganizations select farmers to test and demonstrate TVA concentrated 
phosphatlc fertilizers on a “whole-farm” basts. The object is not merely 
to compare yields. Rather, the test-demonstrators seek to find how, under 
all manner of local conditions, to achieve strength of land now essential 
to both defense and adjustment after the crisis. The Authority supplies the 
phosphates and reimburses the extension services for administration costs. 
In the Tennessee Valley payment covers salaries of assistant county agents 
in nn watershed counties. 

The three-way job has a coordinating committee composed of repre¬ 
sentatives of the United States Department of Agriculture, the Land 
Grant Institutions, and the Authority. In addition, extension and experi¬ 
ment-station directors of the Valley States meet semiannually. 

TEST demonstrator’s RESPONSlBILlTJf 

When a farmer is a test demonstrator, he takes on a public re¬ 
sponsibility. His privately owned farm becomes a semipublic test 
and demonstration ground. The demonstrator goes over his farm¬ 
ing procedure with his county agent. He looks for possibilities of 
improvement made possible by use of the phosphate, for it may be 
possible for him to have soil-building legumes. Frequently, rotations 
are improved. Terracing and strip cropping contribute. New fences 
may be called for. Livestock are sometimes bought or sold Tree 
planting may be necessary. The wife’s good management of the 
home is essential. The advice of extension specialists is sought from 
time to time. There is lime to be purchased to go with the TVA 
phosphate and the phosphate freight bill to pay. The phosphate is 
used only on sod crops to build and sustain fertility and not to 
increase the production of “cash” row crops.^‘ 

Of couisc, more adjustments are found necessary on some farms than 
on others. The demonstrators put the changes into effect as they are able. 
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There may be a quick revamping, or adjustments may come step by step 
over a period of years All the while the neighbors have an eye on their 
demonstrator and frequently consult with him about his changes. 

In addition to the individual farm test demonstrations, there are area 
test demonstrations made up of one to several dozen adjacent farms in a 
community or small watershed. These area projects are outgrowths of the 
people’s observations of their individual demonstrators. A desire to speed 
up progress by the community as a whole wells up. The people form a 
community organization and take an inventory of their farms, their 
homes, and their community as a starting point They have the additional 
advantage of studying and working together for community as well as 
individual goals 

Of interest is the method of taking area inventories Men trained m 
agricultural economics and sociology did this work for the first organized 
areas, but soon inventorying was put entirely in the hands of local people. 
The product may not be a model of scientific coverage and accuracy, but 
It is their own job from which they learn basic facts first hand 

RESPONSE, EXTENT, ANP COST 

How did the farmers respond when the county agents called 
meetings and explained that concentrated phosphate was ready for 
farm test demonstration? In general, there was ready, sincere, and 
intelligent cooperation, but an example of the occasional skepticism 
is illuminating. 

The 75 farmers who attended the meeting at the mountain schoolhouse 
on Tiger Creek could find no one willing to be a demonstrator "Use that 
government fertilizer and soon the government will have our land," pro¬ 
tested one ‘Tve seen farmers start using fertilizer in the Valley and they 
can’t stop,” added another. Selection of demonstrators was completed and 
the work got under way m the rest of the county Twelve months later 
Newt Clark entered the county agent’s office, "Remember me ?" he asked. 
"I’m one who wouldn’t be a demonstrator at the Tiger Creek school meet¬ 
ing. I’ve seen a demonstration over in Roane Valley Is that proposition 
still open ^ *’ 

In view o£ the Authority’s primary obligations to the watershed of 
the Tennessee River, test-demonstration farms were established 
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tliere first. Now, some 12,800 area farms of 200 organized com¬ 
munities and 6,200 individual test-demonstrations are active in the 
Valley. The Valley States soon extended test-demonstrations to out- 
of-Valley counties representing diifcrent agricultural areas. Other 
States began to take up the activity, until today you may visit tliese 
practical community experimental and demonstration grounds in 
769 counties of 27 States. 

What about the cost ? An extension service study of 290 individual 
and area test-demonstration farms in Watauga County, North Caro¬ 
lina, which averaged a little more than 100 acres in size, gives an 
answer reduced to the farm-acre level. The study reports that, ovei 
the six-year period covered, the cost of the phosphates supplied by 
the Authority averaged 24 cents per farm acre per year. The cost of 
supervision, that is, the assistant county agent’s salary and adminis¬ 
trative and specialists’ services, comes to an average of eight cents 
per acre per year The total is 32 cents per acre per year ” 

The study also made a measure of die influence of each demon¬ 
stration. According to the best figures obtainable, from which dupli¬ 
cation could not be eliminated, it reported that over the six-year 
period an average of 57 persons per year had visited each farm, and 
that of this number 35 had adopted improved farm practices and 15 
had been influenced to participate in the AAA program. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT 

What is happening on test-demonstration farms? A representa¬ 
tive answer is found in a study by the Tennessee Agricultural Exten¬ 
sion Service of the records of 100 farms over a five-year period ” 
Seven stages of progress v/ere observed and the number of farms that 
had advanced to each stage was determined {See cable on page 169) 

On the 71 farms that showed greater vigor in livestock, there was an 
increase of nine in the number of calves born per 100 cows Of the 37 f ai ms 
which showed improvement in land use, acreage in corn was reduced by 
20 per cent, acreage of legumes and grasses for hay and pasture was m- 
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j^umber 
of Farms 

Stage 

hn-proved Biological Adjustments 

83 

I 

More vigorous growth of legumes and grasses 
treated with lime, phosphate, and other fertilizers 

71 

II 

Increased vigor of livestock consuming the legumes 
and grasses 

52 

III 

Increased yields and quality of crops following the 
treated legumes and grasses 



Improved Farm Management 

37 

IV 

Changes m land use, especially shifting row crops to 
pasture and hay 

33 

V 

Adjustments in kinds and numbers of livestock and 
livestock production practices 



Improved Family Welfare 

20 

VI 

Increased security and well-being of the family, or 
families, living on the farm 



Improved Community Welfare 

9 

VII 

Increased security and well-being of the people of 
the neighborhood, community, county, area, State, 
region, and nation 


creased by 15 per cent, and acreage m winter cover crops was increased by 
26 per cent. Also on these 37 farms the number of cows was increased by 18 
per cent, the number of calves was increased by 49 per cent, the number of 
cattle and calves bought was decreased by 25 per cent, and the quantities 
of dairy products sold were increased by 15 per cent 

EDUCATION UNDER ITS OWN POWER 

Enthusiasm of participating farmers expresses itself in various 
ways. For example, the Authority does not provide a method of 
marking test-demonstration farms, but in many localities farmers 
have put up signs of their own The wording of an attractively 
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hung homemade marker m Georgia is: “Dock Jones, Unit Farm 
Demonstrator, GA-TVA'Uao.” A farm sign in Tennessee ends with 
the invitation, “Visitors Welcome ” The New York and Kentucky 
Extension Services have provided cardboard posters. 

In Alabama a demonstration farmer remarked to the agent that his 
farm looked "mighty pretty,” and the agent congratulated him. A few 
days later the farmer said that the stand of clover was better where phos¬ 
phate had been used than on the untreated check plot, and remarked that 
his neighbors ought to see it Again the preoccupied agent’s response was 
limited. The next day the fat mer made his third visit, this time adding to 
his crop report the fact that he had a shoat ready to barbecue. And so it 
came to pass that more than loo farmers ate barbecue and talked progress 
on a test-demonstrator farm in Limestone County. 

The Madison County Soil Conservation Association and the Whites- 
burg community organization entertained 500 farmers from 16 north 
Alabama counties. It was an all-day meeting—a tour jn the morning, 
lunch, then speaking. The desire of these farmers to spread their test- 
demonstration results cost them at least $200 for the barbecue, 

In the Whitesburg community, )ust south of Huntsville, a sign reads: 
"V/hitesburg Test-Demonstration Area—Cooperative Program Between 
Alabama Extension Service, Tennessee Valley Authority and Farmers of 
the Whitesburg Community—Cover Crops, Phosphate, and Erosion Con¬ 
trol Practices.” But the sign is not needed to show the remarkable evidence 
of an area of diversified farming in the midst of cotton country—^beef 
cattle and luxuriant pasture, white clover, vetch, and crimson clover. 
Although large acreages are still in cotton, farmers spoke of seed saved 
from the three legumes as an important cash crop. 


IMPRESSIONS 

Some test demonstrators, true to human variability, advance 
faster and farther than others, while a few, for a variety of reasons, 
do not register progress. The influence on other farmers has been 
sampled. Several impressions predominate 
The approach of the agricultural workers in this activity is not “to 
show farmers how.” County agents and specialists cannot possibly 
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know the “how” for the problem's of thousands of individual farm¬ 
ers, shaped as they arc by a multiplicity of agricultural and human 
factors. The trained man’s contribution lies in applying technical 
guidance and educational devices to the end that die people make 
their own determinations. 

In the test-demonstration activity, success is reached largely by 
the extent to which the demonstrations are actually a part of tlie 
over-all State agricultural program. “The test-demonstration farm 
program is something more than a project under Extension work— 
it is the Extension program at work,” says the 1940 annual report of 
the Georgia Extension Service. That sentence also describes the 
set-up in many other States.” 

As a final point, there is the relation between education and the 
nutrient elements of life—mineral nutrients bringing new life to 
soil, to crops, and to people; listless cattle growing sleek and vigor¬ 
ous because they eat from phosphated and limed pasture. Enthusi¬ 
asm and ambition are generated by success.”' “ 

CONCLUSION 

Our naaonal background of philosophy and tradition has been 
in the direction of extensive development and exploitation radier 
than toward conservation and sustained use Even those who recog¬ 
nize the seriousness of the situation are reluctant to propose some of 
the measures that may be necessary for the progress they would like 
to see toward rehabilitation of resources People, under our pattern 
of society, cannot be expected to change their mode of living or 
working suddenly Nor can they be expected to do so until they are 
thoroughly convinced of the need of change and, even tiren, many 
of the changes must be adopted gradually so that economic condi¬ 
tions may not be seriously disrupted Yet it is inescapable that cer¬ 
tain far-reaching changes are essential and that, in many instances, 
they will require sacrifices. The people must understand this, and 
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they must be aided by the best technical knowledge and skill to 
follow the action necessary to correct tlie situation that faces them. 
An eifective educational program for sustained productivity must 
be based upon adequate research It must be skillful in its techniqucj 
and it must be realistic. 


niRLTOGHAPHY 

Source materials and suggestions for further reference Publica¬ 
tions and motion pictures not marked with asterisk are available 
from TVA Information Office, Knoxville, Tennessee There are no 
charges or rental costs. 

I forestry PACIS ABOUT THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 55 pp.mulcigraph.TVA 
Novcmbcf iDjS <Bui\g revised ) 

3 forests and human welfare .j8 pp, story m pictures and te^t TVA and 
other agencies 1940 

3, FORESTRY AND WILDLIFE ACnviTIES 9 pp, mimeograph TVA October 1940 

4. FORESTRY AND FOREST FIRES 138 pp , mimeogrnph A unit for the schools of 
Cocke County, Tcnn J W Artman, TVA. 1940 

3, TVA rORESr LOG 24 pp, mimeograph Forestry Relations Department September 
1940 

6 TVA FOREST LOG la pp, mimeograph TVA April 1941 

7, NATIONAL DEFENSE AND THE FOREST RESOURCES OF THE TENNESSEE 
VALLEY fi pp , mimeograph, TVA 1941 

8, ARE YOU GROWING GULLIES OR TREES? 10 pp. illustrated TVA 1941 

9, MOTION PICTURES. 

Prepared by TVA— Ten Thoueand Fires Making Fvery Acre Pay Its Way Essay 
Contest Short 

'United Sutes Department of Agriculture— Forest Fnes or Game, The Forest and 
Water Smoke Pret/ent Forest Fires Operation of a Forest Ntiisery Trees toTame the 
Wind Pine Ways lo Profit Winter WoiideiJand Fegidated Deer Hunting StopForesi 
fires Trotii Stream liiipiovenient The River Muddy Wafers TlieTiee of Life 
•Ttnnc'.scc Dcparlment of Conservation, Nashville— Tennessee's FotCits 
*Epic Classroom Films, Inc , Long Island— Contei vahon of Natural Resources 

12 SOIL, THE NATION'S BASIC HERITAGE 64 pp, story m pictures and text 
rciinessce \ alley State Land Grant Institutions, TVA, and United States Dt-partment of 
Agricuhurt 1936 

13 CONSERVATION AND USE OF OUR NATIONAL PHOSPHATE RESOURCES 
'5 PP 1 mimeographed Report of joint committee ot Association of Land Grant Colleges 
and United States Department of Agriculture October 1936 

14 THE TVA PLANT FOOD PROGRAM Illustrated .irtitlc in Nation's Agriciilnne 
February 1937 
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15 phosphate RESOURCES OF THE U S ii pp Senate Documtnt 21 ]anuaryi93g 

16 A STUDY OF THE WORK OF THE LAND GRANT COLLEGES IN THE TENNES 
CEE VALLEY AREA IN COOPERATION WITH THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AU 
THURITY 76 pp, Valley Siatcs-USDA-TVA Coordinating Committee 1939 

17 the VTDENING OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY THROUGH TVA 3opp,iltus. 

trated David E, Lilienthal, TVA 1940 

18 ‘ELEMENTS OF LIFE 20 pp„ story in pictures and text Tennessee Agricultural Ex 
periment Station Popular Bulletin No i, May 1940 

19 TVAACT 37 pp As amended June 26, 1940 

20 BUILDING LAND AND PEOPLE 16 mm, 3-reel, color motion picture Georgia 
Agriculture Extension Service and TVA June 1940 

2), MANAGEMENT OF THE RESOURCES OF THE SOUTHERN REGION FOR A 
BALANCED PROGRAM OF AGRICULTURE 16 pp, tnimeographed W M Lanclcss, 
TVA June 1940 

22 PHOSPHATE MAGIC Illustrated ariiek in Nnfion's Agficuhiire October 1940 

23 TVA FERTILIZER PROCESSES, 10 pp , multigraphed TVA October 1940 

24 TECHNICAL ARTICLES RELATING TO ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 4 pp , mimeographed TVA. November 19^0, 

25 RESULTS OF COOPERATIVE TESTS OF TVA PLANT FOOD MATERIALS BY 
THE VALLEY STATE LAND GRANT COLLEGES Part I—Agncultural Experiment 
Station Results 78 pp , mimeographed Valley Siatcs-USDA-TVA Coordinating Com 
mittee November 1940 

26 ‘THE DEVELOPMENT OF 100 UNIT TEST-DEMONSTRATIONS IN THE NOR¬ 
RIS RESERVOIR AREA 57 pp, mimeographed, Tennessee Agricultural Extension 
Service 1910 

27 *MEN, LAND, PHOSPHATE 38 pp, illustrated Alabama Polytechnic Institute Exten¬ 
sion Service January 1941 

28 TVA EXPERIMENTAL FERTILIZERS 8 pp, illustrated, multigraphed TVA April 
1941. 

29 AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT IN RIVER DEVELOPMENT 14 pp , illustrated, 
multigraphed W M Landess TVA April 1941 

30 ‘ARTICLES IN PROGRESSIVE FARMER, by Joe A Elliott “Proving Ground for 
Scientific Land Use,” May 1937 “Test-Demonstration Farmers Point Way," June 1937 
“Watershed Protection in the Tennessee Valley," September 1937 

31 ‘AiniCLES IN EXTENSION SERVICE REVIEW “TVA Phosphate and Lime Help 
Georgia Farmers to Restore a Community,'’ November 1938 “Action SpeaLs Louder," 
January 1939 "Survey Reveals Value of Demonstration Farms," March 1939, “Unit 
Dcinonstr.itions Lead to Community Development," August 1941 

32 ’ARTICLE IN LAND POLICY REVIEW "The Wheat Community,” September and 
October 1939 

33 ‘ARTICLE IN COMMUNITY COUNCILS IN ACTION, published by the Amcruan 
Association for Adult Education “Community Organizition in tlie TVA,” May 1941 


Wilhs M Balter’s appointment as Chief Forester in TVA’s Department of Forestry Rth- 
Uons in June 1938 followed seven years of service at the Central States Forest Experiment 
Sfifion, CoJumbus, Ohio He had been director of the Station since 1955 Mr Faktr w a 
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graduate ot Pennsylvania State College, with the degree of B S m Forestry, He is the author 
of more than thirty articles and monographs on forestry practices and conservation 

Wiliiam W Lnndfss, Assistant Director of the Tennessee Valley Authority's Department 
of Agricultural Relations, attended the University of Tennessee and the University of Mis 
soun, being graduated from the latter with the degree of B S in Agriculture m igio Later 
he did special work at Cornell University. Prior to his employment by the TV A, Mr Landcss 
was county agent of Shelby County, Tennessee. 


EDUCATION IN THE ADAPTATION OF THE VALLEY 
PEOPLE TO NEW FACTORS IN THE ENVIRONMENT 

GEORGE P. HUNGER, CARROLL A. TOWNS, AND PHILIP W. VOLTZ 

With the completion of each new dam—gradually transforming 
an uncurbed and silc-laden stream into a series of clear lakes con¬ 
trolled for the public benefit—important new factors are suddenly 
introduced or extended in the Valley area Adaptation of the Valley 
people to these new factors becomes important, and the Authority 
has assisted in this adaptation in various ways. The methods and 
programs adopted by the Authority to deal with the utilization of 
electric power and die recreational use of the reservoir lakes will 
illustrate the general approach. It is obvious that if these two en¬ 
vironmental factors, electric power and the lakes, arc to be of value 
to the people, they must be used by the people. While power can be 
economically transported 300 to 400 miles, the recreational oppor¬ 
tunities afforded by the lakes must be used in place. Power can go to 
tlie people but the people must go to the lakes. 

EDUCATION IN THE ADAPTATION OF THE VALLEY PEOPLE 
TO USES OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY 

The Spring of 1934 marks the practical beginning of the area-wide 
distribution of TVA-produced electrical power and of die Author- 
ity s program in developing the wider and more abundant use of 
electric power in homes, farms, commercial establishments, and 
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small industries. Since that time a large expansion in area distribu¬ 
tion of TV A power has taken place until, by the early summer of 
1941, over 450,000 metered customers were receiving power pro¬ 
duced by the Authority. Over 65,000 of these live along 19,200 miles 
of rural lines, mucli of which is new construction serving farm 
homes which had not theretofore enjoyed electric service. The new¬ 
ness of rural electrification, the novelty of the type of organization 
for distribution, and the unfamiliarity of farm people with the 
practical and economical uses to which electricity could be put 
required an educational program. The low rate structure established 
by tlic Authority in itself immediately became an educational factor 
of considerable importance and undoubtedly made the utilization 
and developmental work less difficult. 

Decentralization of control of power. At the beginning, it was 
decided that as far as possible and practicable the distribution of 
electricity from TVA’s transmission lines to the ultimate consumer 
should be controlled by local people The policy of decentralization 
should be carried into the power-distribution field. The greatest 
number of decisions should be made m the area served, by and 
through the participation of the people. The Authority’s field of 
power operations was planned to be generation and transmission, 
exclusively. Retail distribution was to be by and through municipali¬ 
ties, cooperatives, and county-wide groups 

Use of research Generally the same techniques have been used in 
all educational programs carried on directly by the Authority or 
through the established agencies Getting the correct answers to the 
problems through studies, research, and investigations is the first 
step toward getting widespread acceptance of those answers in die 
field, Research studies and investigations on the income-producing 
possibilities on the farm or in expense-saving possibilities of elec¬ 
tricity were earned on by engineers employed by the Authority and 
technicians employed by the land-grant colleges in the Valley States 
This work done in rural electrification by the land-grant colleges 
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has often been with advice, assistance, and financial aid being made 
available in part, at least, by the Authority. The entire educational 
program has been planned and conducted through and with the 
existing public agencies in tlie region 
Educational pi ogram techniques. Research on appiopnate uses of 
electricity was followed by efforts to secure general community ac¬ 
ceptance of electricity both among key individuals and die large 
proportion of the people in the areas to be served, especially as it 
applied to extended use of elcctiic power From the very beginning 
the farm people in the higher income groups were interested in 
obtaining electric service Often these people were already interested 
in obtaining service and had conducted the surveys of potential line 
extension at their own expense. They, in turn, received detailed as¬ 
sistance from employees of the Audiority, county agents, and other 
extension workers. As far as electrical service was concerned, these 
people were the educators of their neighbors in regard to uses of 
electricity and costs. The results of these surveys were tabulated and 
if the area reported sufficient interest to justify the feasibility of line 
extensions, suitable local distribution agencies were found or were 
organized to construct the lines. Prior to the building of lines in 
rural areas, group meetings were held and plans for adequate home 
wiring installations were discussed In all cases some technician 
familiar with proper wiring installations met with the community 
group These meetings were held in country schoolrooms, churches, 
and homes in the immediate neighborhood of the area to be served 
All other usual media of information were used—local newspapers, 
pamphlets, and, later, colored slides and motion pictures. The pic¬ 
tures and slides used the “before and after,” “right and wrong” 
approach. 

The establishment of clectrodcmonstration farms in selected areas was 
also developed In a few cases, a farm demonstrator was lent necessary 
equipment without cost. Assistance was given m installation and the 
demonstrator, in turn, agreed to keep records of kilowatt hours consumed 
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and other maintenance costs and to report the results o£ the demonstra¬ 
tion. At the end o£ the demonstration period, the demonstrator had the 
right to purchase the equipment at a depreciated value or have it removed 
In the great majority of cases, however, the demonstrator purchased the 
equipment at the beginning o£ the demonstration and voluntarily kept 
records and made reports 

In four of the Valley States, die State Agricultural Extension Services 
added one or moie specialists in rural electrification to their regular staffs. 
These specialists earned on educational work with the county agents and 
home-demonstration agents and others in the area who were daily mak¬ 
ing personal contacts. The Authority provided financial assistance to the 
State Agricultural Extension Service for this work 

In two areas assistant county agents were engaged with the assistance 
of the Authority to devote approximately one half of their time exclusively 
to rural electrification These a.ssistant agents and other county agents 
have sponsored boys’ groups specializing in electrical projects. 

Considerable work has been carried on through other groups, such as 
dealers, schools, and churches Educational programs conducted directly 
with dealers, salesmen, and service men have aided much in developing a 
total of approximately 800 clectrical-apphance and equipment dealers 
within the area. Prior to 1934, appliances and equipment were largely 
supplied by sales and merchandising departments of the privately owned 
electrical utilities and other merchandisers m urban centers. Today a 
larger proportion of the appliance sales arc made through smaller city and 
town dealers closer to the rural population These dealers and their sales¬ 
men have a workable knowledge of electrical equipment and the aim has 
been to tram them to sell the proper equipment effectively. 

The educational program in electric use has been adopted, in part, by 
the school, not through the textbook, but through practice kitchens and 
actual demonstration in use. All of the land-grant colleges in the Valley 
States in which county agents, vocational teacheis, and home-demonstra¬ 
tion agents are trained have electrified practice kitchens and electrified 
farm equipment The State of Mississippi has done an exceptional job 
The State college has three practice kitchens for students. When not in 
use by the students, these kitchens have been used for the training of the 
active home-demonstration agents and each year different groups of lead¬ 
ing farm women come back to school for two weeks for a course on the 
handling and care of electrical appliances. 

In addition to the college course, farm girls of high-school age arc often 
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taught proper preparation of food on electric ranges. The vocational 
teacher ma^ have power-driven machinery or other electrical equipment 
such as a community refrigerator in the shop Employees of the Authority 
have encouraged these installations and rendered assistance to the home- 
economics and vocational teachers. 

Periodicallyj those carrying on the program in research, administra¬ 
tion, or in the field gather in conferences to exchange ideas, check experi¬ 
ences, evaluate their present program, and plan for the future 
The training program for the management and personnel group has 
been more specifically planned and directed. This work has been con¬ 
ducted by specially trained personnel. Engineers employed by the Author¬ 
ity assist the distribution employees with engineering problems, the 
technique is learning by doing witli proper guidance The same technique 
applies to accountants, utilization, membership, and customer-relation 
employees. 

With the directors, trustees, or power boards—the policy-making group 
—the task has been difficult. It was necessary first to arouse interest in the 
new privileges and responsibilities which were thrust upon the policy¬ 
making boards Lack of interest had resulted, in some cases, m shifting 
even policy making to the paid manager. It was also necessary to establish 
the importance and the will to assume the responsibilities of policy mak¬ 
ing and also to offer simple and workable “how-to-do" recommendations 
The board or trustee policy-making group served without any or with 
only modest compensation, but received no mileage or other expense al¬ 
lowances. Authority employees are available to discuss problems, policies, 
and programs The aim has been to offer information and experiences of 
successful operation so that sound decisions and policies can be established. 

Much of the above refers to the immediate program; the long-time pro¬ 
gram is more b asic. It gets back to soil and the management of it for maxi¬ 
mum standards of health and rural living, and at the same time in such a 
way as to provide a heritage for future generations. Using the ordinary 
approach again, research is used to investigate income-producing possi¬ 
bilities of clcclricity in farming operations, such as irrigation, electric hot 
beds, soil sterilizations, hay drying, sweet potato and tobacco curing, 
chicken raising under violct-ray lamps, etc When the results are proved 
to be practical, the cooperating agencies carry the findings to the people, 
at first through test-farm demonstrations on practical farms to discover 
any bugs which may develop under actual farm conditions, and later 
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through the regular channels o£ bulletins, extension-service employees, 
and vocational teachers. 


Progress. How well local groups (municipalities, cooperatives, 
and county governments) are managmg their utility systems can be 
shown by the consolidated statement of the 106 units for the year 
ending June 30,1940. The gross revenue was $21,624,008. Their net 
income was $4,023,001, after allowing $2,177,149 for depreciation, 
$2,034,269 for interest and amortized debt discount and expense, and 
in addition paying or providing for tax equivalents of $1,638,389. 
(Taxes are paid by these public and semipublic distributors.) 

Rates have been reduced bodi within and outside of the TVA 
service area. It has been estimated that $9,000,000 annually is saved 
in reduction of out-of-pocket expense by the users of TVA-produced 
power. 


COMPARISON OF RESIDENTUL RATES 


Average Rate per KWH: 
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Consumption of electricity has increased. The region served prior to 
1934 was about the United States average in electrical consumption; today 
It IS 50 per cent above average 


COMPARISON OF CONSUMPTION 

Average Annual Consumption—^KWH per Customer: 
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TKe sociologist may look for other evidences o£ progress and there is 
little or much depending upon the approach and extent of investigation 
Two farmers reported on a questionnaire “Since we have had our electric 
brooder, we eat more chicken”; and "We use our refrigerator to make ice 
cream most every day.” To them these results were definite and tangible. 

Problems, With development and progress come new problems. 
The increase in size of the local distribution agencies has compli¬ 
cated the educational program. Several organizauons have over 
5,000 farm members and 800 to 1,000 miles of rural lines. General 
meetings of the members and house-to-house contacts cannot be 
utilized. Diversification, of interests and conflicts within the organ¬ 
ization arc more likely to develop Communities at the end of the 
line may be dissausfied with die service being rendered and may 
desire relocation of the headquarters or desire a branch office in their 
immediate area. 

Urban and rural points of view may clash on policy of line extensions 
or rate reductions The haves and the have-nots (those having electricity 
and those not having it) may clash on minimum bill requirements Elec¬ 
tricity has not been used as extensively by the tenant farmers as by the 
farm owners, and yet the distributing agencies in the rural areas desire to 
serve those additional tenant homes. Should the distribution agency 
finance the wiring of those homes? Should the “ability to pay" be used 
as the basis for acceptance of the lower income group into membership or 
more favorable contracts? Is the job of rural electrification complete when 
50, 60, 80, or 100 per cent of the farm population has electric service 
available ? 

The answers to these problems cannot be found in books, or even in 
research or investigation, but only from the opinions of the people in the 
area, who from their own experiences, information, and judgment must 
determine and formulate the policies of electrical distribution 

EDUCATION IN THE ADAPTATION OF THE VALLEY PEOPLE TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF NEW RECREATION RESOURCES 

As with many newly discovered resources, the recreation value of 
the TVA lakes was not entirely evident to the residents of a region 
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hitherto lacking any comparable bodies of water As custodian of 
die new resource, the TVA recognized its obligation, not to develop 
tlie resource and hand it to die people, not to dictate to the people 
how to develop it, but to stimulate by education, leadership, and 
example the appreciation of the people for the new resource and to 
play the role of adviser rather than director in its subsequent de¬ 
velopment. 

Preliminary surveys. First stage of the Authority’s program of 
making its lakes and shoreland available to the people for their 
enjoyment was exploration. Acting under Congressional mandate, 
as given in Section 22 of the TVA Act, to conduct surveys and dem¬ 
onstrations that would lead toward action by the citizens of the 
region to conserve and develop properly their natural resources, 
the Authority conducted a number of studies. Outstanding among 
the surveys were an inventory of the recreation assets of the Valley 
region and a survey of the economic opportunities that might be 
derived from optimum development of scenic and recreation re¬ 
sources The findings of tliese over-all'surveys were made available 
to the citizens of the region 

As each new lake in the TVA chain came into being, a thorough 
study was made of its recreation potentialities, and the findmgs of 
the study were released to State park divisions, planning boards, and 
other Government agencies concerned with the development of 
recreation in tlie reservoir areas. These general studies were fol¬ 
lowed by special studies of the possibilities of specific site develop¬ 
ment by local agencies 

Demonstration techniques. One of the most successful education 
techniques employed by the Authority in the field of recreation has 
been that of demonstration In cooperation with other Federal agen¬ 
cies, demonstrations of recreation as a prudent form of land use were 
established and maintained on the reservoir-margin properties 
which the Authority had acquired in connection with its dam-con- 
struction programs. Yacation parks, day-outing parks, boat docks. 
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a scenic freeway, picnic areas, and group camps are among the 
various facilities constructed. 

Millions of persons have seen these recreation demonstration 
projects The first reaction of many people, to whom nonurban pub¬ 
lic recreation development was a relatively new concept, was one of 
curiosity. Then, they came to enjoy and to appreciate the parks. 
Finally, the demonstrations produced the desired stimulus: “Why 
can’t we have a paik like this over in our part of ihc State?” and 
“When the new TVA lake forms down where we live, is TVA go¬ 
ing to build us a park like this ?” 

Demonstration results. Citizens of some of die Tennessee Valley 
States who visited the TVA demonstration parks in their earliest 
years found that among the reasons they did not have a similar park 
was that dierc was no branch of their State government with die 
authority to construct and operate parks The remedy for this was to 
get the State legislature to establish such an agency: a department of 
conservation. Today every State m the Tennessee Valley region has 
an active program for the provision of public recreation areas by a 
proper division of its State government While it would be absurd 
to claim that TVA recreation demonstrations alone are responsible, 
it would be ec^ually absurd to deny that they exercised a powerful 
influence. 

Those citizens who wanted to know if TVA was going to build a park 
on the shores of a TVA lake in their region learned that the Authority 
would make suitable portions of its reservoir margins available for de¬ 
velopment by citizens and their governments, but could not undertake 
the development itself. Today on the shores of TVA lakes there are State, 
county, and municipal parks, YWCA and Boy Scout Camps, public boat 
docks built and operated by concessionaires. Among the State parks is one 
for Negroes, which when completed will be one of the largest and most 
extensively developed areas of its kind in the South In the development 
of each of these areas, the Authority has offered technical assistance and 
advice, but responsibility for development, sponsorship, operation, and 
maintenance is being assumed by the local groups. 
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Use of the water resource. Education in the use of the new water 
resource is as important as education of the people to the opportuni¬ 
ties of the resource. Toward this end the Authority has encouraged 
the formation of various orgamzations of users of TVA recreation 
properties. Two large pleasure-boat harbors are operated by the 
Authority as demonstrations, whereas more than thirty additional 
docks arc operated by private citizens, under license from the Au- 
tlionty. To provide for the exchange of information and ideas on 
the ways of serving the public and on solving management prob¬ 
lems, the Authority stimulated the formation of boat-dock operators’ 
associations on TVA lakes. As with the local planning boaids, the 
dock operators call on the Authority for assistance. 

Program planning. An example of another type of citizen organ¬ 
ization IS found at the group camp at Pickwick Park, one of the 
TVA demonstration parks. The camp is in Tennessee but is also 
within a few miles of Alabama and Mississippi. The Authority as¬ 
sisted in the organization of a tri-State advisory council composed of 
representatives of groups interested m the use of the camp. The 
council coordinates and estabhshes priorities for use of the camp 
As the council gains experience, it is expected to take an increasingly 
active part in the operation of the camp. 

In many instances, existing organizations have assumed the re¬ 
sponsibility of educating the people to die new recreation resource. 
For instance, TVA lakes form considerable hazard to inexperienced 
boaters and swimmers, especially in an area where water sports have 
been uncommon Programs m water safety have been conducted by 
the Red Cross and local safety councils, with the cooperation of the 
Authority and the Coast Guard. 

Results. Some of the results have been highly gratifying—some 
disappointing. By and large, the Authority feels that its eHorts have 
been worth while Best proof of tins lies not in the number of new 
recreation developments, not in the heavy patronage of the develop¬ 
ments, and not in the size of the recreation industry that has grown 
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up around tlie chain of lakes, but in die attitude of tlie people of tk 
region toward the new resource. 

In the early d ays of the Authority’s program, little local enthusiasm for 
recreation use of a newly formed lake was manifest until after the lake 
had become a reality. Today, the announcement of the approval of a new 
reservoir project is the signal for the formation of local organizations 
whose objectives are to plan for full utilization of the coming recreauon 
resource In Kentucky, for example, citizens in the western part of the 
State are already drafting plans for a State park on Kentucky Lako—and 
Kentucky Lake will not be formed until 1944 Many a Tennessee Valley 
community has staged a regatta as part of ceremonies dedicating the new 
lake at its door; today the regatta and fish rodeo have taken their places 
alongside the county fair and theFourlh of July barbecue as annual events 
on the calendai of lakefront towns. 

What used to be known as “the government’s new dam” is now 
“our dam.” The original “TVA lake” has become “our lake.” 


Gtor^e DeWiu Mun^cr is Chief of die Division of Electrical Development m the TVA’s 
Department of Power Utilization. It is Ins responsibility to aid and give technical ndvice to 
the cities and rural cooperatives selling TVA power in their salcs-proinoiion work He has 
had similar experience »s Director of Utilization for the Rural Electrihcation Administration 
and 3S Commercial Manager of the Electric Home and Farm Authority His work m s.iles 
management and promotion for the Central Hudson Gas and Electric Company was occasion 
for hii receipt of die McGrow award in 1931;, growing out of n plan to aid apphance dealers 
willi promotional work in lieu of direct sales by the utility company He was graduated from 
Syracuse University. 

Carrol/ A Tawtte is a landscape archuect, graduated from Massachusetts Agricultural 
College He entered the TVA during its first summer and has become Chief of its Recreation 
and Public Grounds Division He has ilic responsibility not only of planning TVA parks and 
Construction camps but of working with State and local agencies to provide public tecication 
faciliiics and to stimulate tlicir use He tvorks closely with tlic TVA Training Division in the 
Use of recreation as an insirtimcnt of education Mr Townc’s earlier experience included 
landscape architcctuic in Florida and Rhode Island 

Philip IF Valtz )oinc(l the TVA in 1938, before which he took part in a nation wide sur¬ 
vey of rural cooperatives by the Farm Credit Administration He has had practical experience 
as an employee of several farmer coopcr-itives and as president of a Wisconsin consumer's 
coopentivc, and as a statisiician, loan adjuster, circulation promoter, and office manager 
Mr Voltz IS a graduate m agricultural economics of the University of Wisconsin 


THE ADAPTATION OF REGIONAL RESEARCH 
TO EDUCATIONAL USES 


ELLIS F. HARTFORD AND MAURICE F. SEAY 

Two recent trends may be observed in the current and sustained 
interest of educational leadership in curriculum reconstruction and 
in the relatively recent but rapid development of regional research 
One trend is the recognition of the need for a truly functional cur¬ 
riculum. This recognition has resulted in significant programs for 
the improvement of instruction in all of the States of die Tennessee 
watershed. It is becommg clear that the solution of our regional- 
national problems depends upon an educational effort diat will ac¬ 
quaint people with their resources in relationship to their problems. 
The other trend is die recognition of the necessity for research and 
technical skill in regional development. The regional school of 
social scientists, represented by Professor Howard W. Odum and 
associates at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, has done pioneer work in 
tins field During the past eight years the program of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, with its multiple-purpose development of an 
important subregion of the Southeast, has given new impetus to 
regional thinking As a result there is available to the whole region 
as well as to the Tennessee Valley a comprehensive and significant 
body of research. 


THE PROBLEM OF TRANSLATION 

The present need in Southern education is for adequate translation 
of available findings into forms suitable for use in educational pro¬ 
grams, Too often the findings of able specialists have been reported 
in technical language or have been hidden away in professional 
journals. Professor Harold F. Clark, wrkmginSoctalEducation for 
October 1940, stated that valuable articles on economic problems in 
current professional journals were, to all practical purposes, written 
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in a “foreign langviage Reports of research, however valuable and 
significant, cannot play their part as potential curriculum materials 
if they are not easily available and if they arc not readable The situa¬ 
tion is not unique in certain fields of study and is not confined to a 
single region—It is common to all departments in all regions of the 
nation. The solution of the problem involved is not simple; nor will 
It be permanent unless both educational and research specialists give 
continuous attention to tlie necessary collaboration of their efforts. 

The Advisory Panel on Regional Materials of Instruction for the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley has been oiganizcd widi the majoi purpose of assisting edu¬ 
cational agencies in their attempt to develop functional curricula based 
upon the findings of research The Panel is composed of representatives 
from universities of the Valley States and of the heads of certain research 
departments of the TVA Thus is provided the opportunity for the col¬ 
laboration of educators and research specialists with mutual benefits to 
the programs of all agencies and departments represented The Panel was 
formally organized on September 29,1939, and has found what is believed 
to be a significant method of bridging the gap between research findings 
and programs of action * 

There is evidence that an increasing collaboration between educational 
agencies and research specialists is taking place in the Tennessee Valley. 
Recently, an example of such collaboration occurred between the Depart¬ 
ment of Forestry Relations of the Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
Bureau of School Service of the University of Kentucky. The Department 
of Forestry Relations conducts studies on methods of land use to facilitate 
water control by combined use of tree crops and pastures on areas adjacent 
to reservoirs. Unless water control on the land is attained through read¬ 
justed farm practices, the best efforts of engineers and builders of dams 
can be nullified by siltation of the reservoirs from continued erosion of 
sloping lands. The Bmcau of School Service of the University of Ken¬ 
tucky has undertaken an experiment in applied economics. This experi¬ 
ment IS attempting to determine whether diet practices in two rural 
counties of Kentucky can be improved through the introduction in the 
school programs of specially written readers and other instructional matc- 

’ See Harold F Clark, "Viializing Economic Education," Social Edncaiion, October 1^40 

* Advisory Panel on Regional Malerials o£ Instruciion for ihe Tennessee Valley, Statement 
of Furposes, Function, and Organization. December 4 ,1939 
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rials dealing with the problem* Senes of readeis and other teaching 
materials which deal with such topics as gardens, chickens, goats, and 
canning and preserving foods have been prepared by sta/I members of 
the Bureau These readers are supplementing or replacing the usual fairy 
tales and stories of life in foreign countries. The teachers of the ruial 
schools and the staff members of the experiment have studied the poten¬ 
tialities for securing a more adequate diet from the resources of the com¬ 
munities. One phase of their study was the question of using for food 
available tiee crops—nuts, fiuits, berries, etc Through the Advisory Panel 
on Regional Materials of Instruction, the Department of Forestry Rela¬ 
tions was requested to make available to the Bureau of School Service its 
findings on tree crops suitable for the area The staff of that Deparlment 
of the TVA is supplying, in simple nontechnical language, its findings to 
the Buieau of School Service. The Bureau will prepare a series of readers 
on tree crops, their care, harvesting and storage, methods of prepaiing 
foods from tree crops, etc, for use m the experimental schools 
The lequcst had a further impoitaiic bearing on the research and the 
studies of the Department of Forcsti y Relations Emphasis had formerly 
been placed on the possibilities of tree crops foi sale by the farmer. The 
Department is now planning to give increasing ucteniion to possible use 
of tree crops for home consumption by the farm family Thus is exempli¬ 
fied the mutual benefits to education and research agencies when oppor¬ 
tunities for collaboration are utilized. 


THE ROLE OF LOCAL AGENCIES 

Local agencies have a large part to play m the educational use of 
regional research Research, however valuable and close its relation 
to the lives and problems of the people, is ineffectual if it is hidden 
away on library shelves or is stored away in filing cabinets of re¬ 
gional agencies. The ultimate value of research rests with the degree 
and effectiveness of its use by local agencies. Research on regional 
resources, problems, and potentialities should be practical for com- 

^ See Maurice F Seay and Harold F Clark, The School Ciirriculmn ond Economic Im¬ 
provement (A Progress Report of the First Year o£ an Experiment in Applied Economics) 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky, 
September 1940. 
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mumty uses Local agencies of education, health, agricultural exten¬ 
sion, library, social service, etc., should have the opportunity to 
participate in and to use the findings from such studies. A continu¬ 
ing interacting relationship is involved in this type of approach. The 
regional research agency reacts to the need, which can be best dis¬ 
covered or reported by the local agency. The part played by the local 
agency equips it to use and benefit from the research findings in its 
own program. 

The recent development of a nontechnical booklet on “community 
planning" is an illustration of effective participation by local agencies in 
the development oC materials for use in their educational programs The 
Department of Regional Studies of the Tennessee Valley Authority has 
responsibility for providing “planning assistance" to communities affected 
by the creation of large leservoirs. Communities along the chain of lakes 
formed by the impounded Tennessee River have the important problem 
of relocating families, buildings, and public utilities. In some cases entire 
small communities have been forced to move to new locations. The ad¬ 
justments which these communities have made have been directed by 
the local planning commissions. The Department of Regional Studies, 
through Its Urban Community Relations Division, has answered nu¬ 
merous requests from the local planning commissions of Guntcrsville, 
Alabama; Soddy, Dayton, Lenoir City, Jefferson City, Louisville, and 
Knoxville, Tennessee; Muiphy, North Carolina, and other towns, for 
assistance in meeting their problems. It was found, from the pooling of 
the experiences of the various commissions and the planning specialists of 
the Authority, that popular materials on the subj ect of “community plan- 
ning” were needed. As a result, the Urban Community Relations Divi¬ 
sion, with the assistance of the Advisory Panel on Regional Materials of 
Instruction, prepared a booklet entitled Communities for Living An 
experimental edition was used by the planning commissions of three 
communities in the work of interpreting their program to the general 
public. The booklet was also used by schools m nine communities where 
planning was recognized as a community problem. These uses provided 
a practical test of the booklet as a medium of instruction Results of the 
test, in the form of suggestions and comfit^rtfs by teachers, were used in 
the final revision of the booklet Thus, the idii'itind experiences of special- 
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ists in community planning and the needs of local planning commissions 
were brought together in a publication that serves the purposes of the re¬ 
spective agencies 

THE NEED FOR COORDINATION 

The necessary coordination of the efforts of regional and local 
agencies in the development and use of instructional materials is 
part of a general problem. Programs designed to improve the socio¬ 
economic conditions of a region or community necessarily utilize 
an educational approach. Too often the various programs are sep¬ 
arate and unrelated in spite of die similarity of tlieir objectives and 
the almost identical setting of their work. Useless and wasteful 
duplication of effort and facilities, even confusion or actual conflict, 
may result. The people whose needs the programs are designed to 
serve are likely to become apathetic and bewildered by the very 
multiplicity and complexity of die agencies A community or region, 
for instance, has public-health units, recreation programs, agricul¬ 
tural extension and homemaking services, libraries, schools, and 
other public agencies, all of which carry on educational activities. 
Effective ways of coordinating these various efforts must be found 
if optimum benefits are to result The TVA has consistently re¬ 
frained from adding new and additional agencies to the pattern of 
regional and local services now serving the people. Instead, an effort 
has been made to stimulate and assist the agencies already at work 
on regional and community problems. The same principle has 
guided the development, adaptation, and use of regional research in 
educational programs. 

Coordination of effort m the adaptation and use of regional materials 
in educational programs is achieved through cooperative relationships 
among the regional and local agencies involved The Advisory Panel on 
Regional Materials of Instruction is a sort of “clearing house” for regional 
materials of instruction. Son- members of the Panel are familiar with 
the materials of research vai lous aspects of the regional program; the 
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others aie connected with mstitutions which know the needs and prob¬ 
lems in the field. Thus each meeting o£ the group provides a necessary 
exchange of mfoimation, a pooling of experience, and an opportunity for 
collaboration by research and educational specialists The ways in which 
the necessary coordination of effort is secured may be illustrated by some 
examples. 

Mention has already been made of the experiment in applied economics 
now being directed in two Kentucky counties by the Bureau of School 
Service of the University of Kentucky. The school systems of the counties 
are essential participants in the study. The Advisory Panel also has been 
an essential participant. The director of the experiment is the member of 
the Panel on Regional Materials of Instruction from the University of 
Kentucky and the executive secretary of the Panel serves as a member of 
the advisory committee for the experiment in applied economics This 
situation not only provides opportunity for the exchange of ideas and for 
coordination of the agencies concerned with the study, but it furnishes a 
channel for planning and distributing materials The Panel has served as 
a source of information, for the benefit of agencies m other States, con¬ 
cerning the developments and results of this and other significant experi¬ 
ments m the area, Meanwhile, the programs of such agencies have been 
able CO give attention to other problems, and the usual duplication of effort 
has been avoided. A number of significant studies arc being made in vari¬ 
ous States on different problems, instead of similar experiments upon 
the same subject. For example, m northern Alabama notable advances 
have been made m the use of materials related to malaria control, and in 
eastern Tennessee materials on community planning and water safety 
have been tested m educational programs. The findings and results of 
these efforts have been made available to all agencies and departments by 
the process of coordination. 

THE ADAPTATION OF RESEARCH IN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Educators who visit the TVA are impressed by the degree to 
which the research materials and services of the Authority have been 
adapted and utilized in the educational institutions of the Valley. 
They invariably ask questions about the effect of the developments 
upon the program of teacher-education institutions. In most in¬ 
stances, It IS readily recognized that the TVA cannot and should not 
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attempt to affect the programs of institutions It is clear, however, 
that the Authority should be in a position to place its findings and 
the benefits of its experience at the disposal of institutions which 
train the potential leadership of the region. The Advisory Panel is a 
medium through which relationships are maintained between the 
Authority and such institutions. The Authority has no legal re¬ 
sponsibility to prepare materials for teacher education or for other 
programs of professional preparation, but it does recognize an 
obligation to place its materials at the disposal of agencies and insti¬ 
tutions which can use them effectively. The practical benefits to the 
Authority and to the institutions are obvious. Tlie research of the 
Authority can be directed, in many instances, toward the problems 
and needs reported by the institutions, and the findings can be trans¬ 
lated into form suitable for their use. The institutions are able to 
focus their program upon real needs and problems of the people and 
of the region and to gain experience in adapting fresh materials to 
use in their curricula. 

The primary purpose of the Authority in cooperating with the Valley 
institutions through the Advisory Panel was to secure assistance m de¬ 
veloping instructional materials for its own program for the training of 
employees. Representatives from educational institutions, through their 
participation m the Panel, provide advisory assistance In turn, the Panel 
makes research materials of the Authority available to the institutions. 
This mutual exchange of service is a secondary but impoi tant purpose of 
the program of the Advisory Panel ‘ 

At various times materials developed primarily for use of staff members 
and specialists m the Authority have come to the attention of the Panel 
Manuals for use by extension workers who tram leaders in rural electrifi¬ 
cation, materials on various phases of soil-erosion control work by CCC 
camps on TVA lands, and reports and studies on resources of the Tennes¬ 
see Valley are illustrations of materials, ongmally prepared for use in the 
Authority, which have been requested and adapted to educational use by 

* See articles by Ellis F Hartford and Walter D Cocking, "Regional Research Enriches the 
Curriculum," The School Executive (January 1541), and “Translating Regional Research 
Into Curriculum Materials,” Georgia Education Journal (March 1941) 
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leacher-cducation institutions. Such materials have been supplied to a 
group of teachers at the University of Tennessee for adaptation into usable 
instructional materials. Another group of teachers at the University of 
Georgia prepared the final revision of tlie booklet, Comtnumites fot Liv¬ 
ing, The Advisory Panel provides assistance, through a committee of cob 
laborating specialists and educators, in arranging for the publication of 
materials by one of the university presses of the area Through this process 
the research of the Authority is directed toward practical ends, and the 
programs of educational institutions are enriched by the inclusion of mate¬ 
rials dealing with actual life in the region 


Ella P flartlord has bsen the executive secretary o£ Uic Advisory Panel on Regional Mate* 
rials Inswuciwn in the Tennessee Valley since ns {ortnation in 1939 In Oui Common 
Mooring (University of Georgia Press, 1941) Mr Hartford expressed for ihe Panel the pin- 
losophy underlying us regional education purposes. Tins year he is on leave from the TVA to 
complete lus doctorate at Harvard under a ^senwald Fellowship He spent nine years in 
Kentucky public-school administration, specializing m liie socul-siudies curriculum He was 
CO auilior during this period of Citizenship Problems jor Yoiiug Americans (University Pub¬ 
lishing Company, 1938). Mr Hartford received Im A B andAM degrees at the University 
of Kentucky and has done other graduate work at Harvard and the University of Illinois. 

Mmiee F Seay, who formerly directed die TVA’s training and education program, is 
now Director of the Bureau of School Service and Head of the Department of School Ad- 
minisiraiion at the University of Kentucky He received A B. and A M degrees from Transyl¬ 
vania College in Lexington, Kentucky, in 1924 and 1926, respectively Pic also did graduate 
work at the University of Kentucky and the University of Chicago, Prior to his appointment 
to the TVA staff in 193,1, was Dean of Union College at Barbourvillc, Kentucky He 
went to (lie University of Kentucky in September 1937 


Note, Those interested in any aspect of the Tennessee Valley 
program are invited to write to the Director of Public Information, 
TVA, Knoxville, Tennessee, for specialized bibliographies of pub¬ 
lications and visual aids 
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PREPARATORY NOTE 

Believing morale to be of vital consequence to tlie nation and 
every one of its communities and citizens, die editors of The Jour¬ 
nal OP Educational Sociology determined to devote an early issue 
to morale and its problems. The editing of the issue was entrusted to 
the Committee for National Morale, who forwarded die following 
note With the manuscript. 

“The Committee for National Morale was formed in July 1940 by 
Arthur Upham Pope, to consider this whole set of problems, Its 
membership is in itself one illustration of a new sort of integration 
among different degrees of specialization and interest, drawn as it is 
from pure scientists, psychologists, sociologists, anthropologists, etc., 
who have previously devoted their energies to the sttidy of purely 
scientific problems; applied scientists who have specialized in the 
fields of opinion sampling, mental hygiene, education, public rela¬ 
tions; publicists, journalists, foreign correspondents who are con¬ 
cerned with the integration of immediate events with long-time 
purposes; and finally responsible and influential citizens and public 
men who have been concerned diroughout tlieir lives with pub¬ 
lic service and public welfare. The unique and experimental nature 
of the Committee’s composition has already justified itself in the 
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cross-fertilization and the possibilities of diffusion of ideas that it 
has permitted. 

"This number of The Journai. of Educational Sociology has 
been entrusted to the Committee for National Moralcj and we have 
attempted to express, in the pattern of organization that we have fol¬ 
lowed for these articles, the pattern of the Committee’s organization. 
The Committee is a loose group of specialists who have been ener¬ 
gized into thinking about the problem of morale; some members of 
the Committee were already actively interested m the problem 
before it was formed; others have become convinced of its impor¬ 
tance in the course of their Committee participation. The members 
have very different skills, varying all the way from morally impas¬ 
sioned writing and speaking, through a professional preoccupation 
widi conceptual schemes, to special applied research and com¬ 
munication skills, and special areas of detailed knowledge. The plan 
of this number faithfully reflects this problem of skills, although, 
because of limitations of space, it can only be a small sample of the 
actual skills represented on the Committee. So we follow Mr. Pope’s 
energizing statement, in which he uses a broad canvas on which to 
paint the importance of the problem, with an article giving a con¬ 
ceptual background for morale planning, an article discussing ways 
in which the applied science of opinion sampling might beutilized, 
an article by an expert on the subject of German morale offensive 
tactics, and an article concerned with those immediacies m the 
American sociopolitical situation which make us peculiarly vulner¬ 
able to morale offensives from abroad and peculiarly in need of a 
planned program for enhancing and mobilizing American morale.” 


Harvey W, Zorbaugh 



THE IMPORTANCE OF MORALE 


ARTHUR UPHAM POPE 

Morale wins wars, solves crises, is an indispensable condition of a 
vigorous national life and equally essential to die maximum achieve¬ 
ment of the individual. 

Napoleon’s dictum diat “m war morale forces are to physical as 
three to one” has been reaffirmed by Colonel Foertsch, the outstand¬ 
ing military theoretician of the German High Command* “The 
final word regarding victory and defeat rests not on arms and equip¬ 
ment, nor the way in which they are used, nor even on the prmciples 
of strategy and tactics, but on the morale of the troops.”* In battle, 
morale gives victory. The outnumbered, ill-equipped or even out- 
maneuvered may triumph if dieir morale is markedly superior. The 
ardor of French Revolutionary armies won their incredible scries of 
victories against impossible odds. The armies of Joan of Arc, rein¬ 
forced by a morale of maximum intensity, found their strcngdi as 
the strength of ten, Thermopylae and Marathon, Valley Forge and 
the Peninsula Campaign were triumphs of morale Alexander, Han¬ 
nibal and Caesar, Gustavus Adolphus, and Oliver Cromwell owed 
much of their success to their understanding and utilization of 
morale factors. Hannibal, the greatest general of antiquity, was a 
master of morale tactics,* accurately gauged the morale of the enemy 
forces, and knew all the ways of maintaining that of his own. He 
constantly defeated armies tliat were better equipped and double 
in number. 

The present war has again dramatically demonstrated the im¬ 
portance of morale in actual combat. Thirty-eight thousand Eng¬ 
lishmen “did in” 160,000 Italians more amply equipped. The morale 
superiority overcame physical superiority m even greater proportion 

‘ Hermann Foertsch, T/»ff/fr/IKar/urtf (New York 0 Piest,19.40) 

*SeeC ],] I Aidant du Picq, Baf/fe S/iiJie/(New Yorks The Macmillan Company, 1921), 
pp 66fF. 
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than that laid down by Napoleon. The collapse of France was, as 
every one knows, a morale collapse. The British recovery aftei 
Dunkerque was a morale triumph of such dimensions that their 
enemies could not conceive it. Fetain and Weygand, counting the 
physical but not the morale forces, could not—any more than Lind¬ 
bergh—rightly estimate England's chances. Even Hitler, the arch- 
proponent of psychological warfare, could not believe that Britain 
had the morale resources to defy his overwhelming material power.' 
The magnificent resistance of the Russians to the most formidable 
war machine ever operated has been largely due to resolute morale; 
and even in die conquered countries morale forces are at work cor¬ 
roding the crude physical might of die conqueror 

But civilian morale is as important as military morale, "an army 
fights as the people think.” Any effort to sever the dependent rela¬ 
tions of military and civilian forces ultimately damages—peihaps 
fatally—the morale of both, for, as Secretary Stimson so well said, 
"Morale is one and indivisible.” That the general spirit of the civilian 
population is important has always been recognized, but since the 
last war it has become increasingly important. The innumerable 
ways in which it sustains or diminishes the national effort have now 
been subject to a good deal of detailed study—studies not yet put 
into practice. 

If the Germans did have a secret weapon m this war, it was their 
thorough, comprehensive, and audaaous utilization of psychologi¬ 
cal factors, although they made no secret of it,* which was as it turned 
out one of the best ways of concealing it. Shortly after the First 
World War, the Germans inaugurated systematic studies to find 
out why they were defeated—first of all, in order to excuse the army 
from blame and thus preserve its prestige and, finally, in a more 
objective spirit, to find out exactly what the real causes were They 

*See William L Shirer, Berlin Drary (New York Alfred A Knopf, 15.11), pp 548-359 

Cf German Psychological Warjare (New York Committee for National Morale, 1941), 
pp 2fT 
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made clear diat the morale and propaganda services had not suf¬ 
ficiently penetrated the social fabric of die nation Expert com¬ 
missions reported that tlie nation had not been psychologically 
exhausted but that its psychological resources had not been fully 
mobilized and exploited.* 

In die early twenties the High Command was convinced diat 
morale and propaganda forces would decide the next war and that, 
inasmuch as diey were not prevented by die terms of the peace 
treaty, the psychological preparation should begin at once. It was 
given priority even over the development of economic resources or 
military power—fiist, because of its superior importance and, sec¬ 
ond, because of the time factor involved—these revolutionary plans, 
calling as they would for the most serious and extended research 
and the peifection of many new educational and organizational 
techniques, were expected to require years. 

The success of die German plan is common knowledge. When 
die Nazis came into power the program was expanded at a terrific 
pace, lavishly endowed with cash and political power, summoned 
to its help the outstanding psychologists and associated specialists of 
the day in Germany, building up a complex psychological machine 
that has scored most alarming triumphs Every one is familiar widi 
this terrible weapon that, as Hitler prophesied, disintegrated the 
will to resist in the hostile nations and built up a really foimidable 
morale in Germany—military, industrial, and civilian,* 

Meantime the democratic n.itions—most of them suffering from 
bad morale—evasion, appeasement in England, corruption and 
strife in France; reaction and glut of undisciplined acquisitiveness 
in America—were doing nothing. A review of their neglect of the 
morale problem, especially in the light of the prodigious activity of 
the Germans, is both instructive and depressing. 

* op cit 

•The detiiicci study of German techniques, both defensive and offensive, is being undertaken 
by various members of the Committee for National Morale See especially the first study, 
German Psychological Wat fare and a forthcoming volume, German War Plans 
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The English never had a real morale service in the same sense that 
the Germans did and now have. Their propaganda service in the 
last war was largely based on political acumen, journalistic tech¬ 
nique, and military advice, and it was most effective; but a con¬ 
sciously organized service for the defense and promotion of morale 
was scarcely contemplated. Psychology has always been a litde taboo 
in England—as if it belonged on the spooky side, and probing the 
human soul was slightly indecent. At the outbreak of the war in 
1914, It was generally agreed tliat there might be some cases of 
mental crack-up and some sixteen beds were allocated in the pro¬ 
gram to take care of such casualties; on the day of die Armistice, 
just under 75,000 beds were occupied by mental cases. At the begin¬ 
ning of the present war, except in the army itself, England sujffered 
from the lack of thoroughly planned psychological services, the 
efforts to damage enemy morale and arouse the morale at home 
were at first amateurish and inept to a degree. The poster appeal of 
the government for support was based on ordinary common sense 
which was totally inadequate to the situation, particularly as it was 
the common sense of government officials with no adequate 
methods for appraising the public mind. Competent tests under¬ 
taken by professionals early in die war show that the first English 
war posters, for example, were unread, misunderstood, resented, or 
agreed to only by the already superconverted. 

France was mentally and morally wholly unprepared for an all- 
out conflict. Excellent artists had prepared in advance some posters 
that were beautiful and effective, but even the Public Information 
Service was not thought out, was thoroughly bungled through in¬ 
competence of organization, miles of red tape, constant mterfer- 
ences, and, again, through almost total disregard of the public mind 
Thoughtful observers, like Edmond Taylor, who knew France in 
the last years before her agony and were quite aware of the fissures 
and faults that were developing in the national consciousness, feel 
that an energetic and thoroughly competent morale commission 
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could have exposed and corrected many of the disastrous strains 
that disintegrated the will of the nation. Several revealing studies of 
the French situation^ amply confirm these conclusions, which are 
set forth m a more technical study made by tlie Committee for 
National Morale. 

The record in America has not been much more encouraging. 
We entered the present crisis with no morale plan at all In the First 
World War, thanks largely to General E L. Munson, a morale 
service was finally established in the Army. It aimed at mitigating 
the psychological shock suffered by the recruit upon entering the 
service and made progress in improving leadership techniques, so 
vital to morale. Tlie service also developed some typically ingenious 
American methods for morale offensives, and in the last few weeks 
of the war was achieving definite results in breaking down tlie 
German will to resist. But the great morale engine in America was 
operated by the Creel Committee. This was technically a magnifi¬ 
cent achievement but, thanks partly to conflicts with Congress, the 
effort aroused undue hostility and has been unfairly disparaged It 
was an ably and honestly run undertaking. The world had never 
seen anything quite like it and it was prodigiously effective in get¬ 
ting the mam issues of die war, as they were then understood, before 
die American people m a way diat aroused a tremendous and con¬ 
certed response which played an important part in the final victory. 

But the conception that guided the Creel Committee, as subse¬ 
quent results have shown, diough few at the time anticipated them, 
was fundamentally unsound. Atrocity reports made a direct appeal 
to the primary emotions Eloquent expositions of die hatefulness 
of the German program widi its cruelties and dangerous ambitions 
justly aroused universal wrath. Exliortations, mass demonstrations 
raised the whole nation to fever heat But the effort was fatally 

’Edmond Taylor, T/ia Strategy of Terror (Boston Houghton MifTlin Company, i9.{o), 
RoberttleSaint Jean, (New York E T Dutton and Company, 19.}!), Hans 

Habe, A ’f/iousaiid Shall Fall (New York Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1941), Arthur 
Koesder, The Scum of the Earth (New York The Macmillan Company, 1941) 
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limited. It kad one aim and one aim only, winnmg the war. On 
Armistice Day the ]ob was done. The emotional fireworks soon 
sputtered out, verbal magics were laid away, and the nation tliought 
to resume its normal course. Yet such a tremendous stirring of 
national spirit, concentrated as it was on one policy only, could not 
be successfully confined to a single channel and, since it was not 
correlated with the broader national necessities, it did violence to 
the national mind which it helped to disbalance, overstimulate, and 
exhaust tlien, at the very moment when a real morale service was 
desperately needed, it vanished, leaving dangerous psychological 
debris in its wake. 

We are wiser now and have a much sounder view of the nature 
of morale and the limits of propaganda. We now see that m America 
at least morale building must not be a temporary device for winning 
wars or putting anything over. Rather a morale program should 
aim to release all the potential capacities of the nation for harmoni¬ 
ous cooperative confident planning and achieving of the larger 
purposes which make for the nation’s well-being. Hence a morale 
program must take the long view, never falter in loyalty to the 
democratic principle, nor flinch from its full implications, nor fail 
of perfect integrity. 

Partly for want of such an understanding, and even more due to 
die lack of mental and emotional preparation for the postwar era, 
which is just what a morale service would have been concerned with, 
a veritable morale chaos and collapse followed the last war; the 
strains of demobiUzauon added to the numerous stresses of the war 
left many of the men nervously damaged and not a few permanently 
shattered Savage court-martial sentences and the sevcriUes of the 
Military Police had made the American doughboy thoroughly sick 
of war and foreign adventure, and in the country to which they 
returned they found economic confusion, wild chances for profits 
allcrnating with depression, unemployment, and panic. 

Wilson s illness deprived the nation of a morale leader and we 
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entered the twenUes disillusioned, cynical, selfish, and irresponsible. 
Harding’s barbarism, “normalcy,” was the welcome soothing syrup, 
the longed-for sedative for frayed nerves, which stupefied the coun¬ 
try while mischief was brewmg. The old secret diplomacy crew was 
obviously playing still the old reckless game of intrigue, privilege, 
and prestige; and the League of Nations was clearly not going to 
emerge full-blown, fully armed, mature, and reasonable, just be¬ 
cause signatures had been appended to a wordy document. The 
opportunities for building a new world, creating an effective League 
of Nations or World Court were fumbled by a majority who no 
longer wanted to think or face responsibilities, or even make the 
efforts necessary to prevent a return of the catastrophe. And to all 
this was added a humiliating sense of futility, of having been tricked 
—a good recipe for making cynics. Thus was born Defeatism, a 
relatively new specter in American life. We failed once—therefore 
we must never try again. This has been for many the only conclu¬ 
sion. 

A morale service might have clarified all this sundry welter of 
discontents, designated the causes, and through educational and 
information services of unquestionable integrity have provided wise 
counsel, which might have partly saved America from the shameful 
record of the twenties. Few diagnosed the malady Concerted efiort 
at remedy there was none The price of indolence, irresponsibility, 
and greed is still being paid in national decay. The relation between 
“moral” and “morale” is not accidental. 

TJie American war and postwar experiences were damaging 
enough But once we turned the corner into the thirties, the nation 
met a new shock It was all but crippled by an economic devastation 
tliat was one of the great tragedies in our history. Mass suffering 
was intensified by fears; again disillusion and impaired self-con¬ 
fidence left their mark. The frenetic intensity of political contro¬ 
versy was but a symptom of the spiritual damage. 

To a people that had not yet recovered its poise, the anxieties and 
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dread of an impending world war soon added further strains. Our 
feelings were again outraged, but unity of conviction has been want¬ 
ing. Kew tensions and conflicts have developed within the country; 
divided counsels, resentments, and suspicions between cultural, lan¬ 
guage, and age groups have retarded national unity. A corrosive 
conflict at America’s heart between the demands of defense and a 
duty to civilization, on the one hand, the dread of participation in 
another war on the other have kept the nation’s mind in unhappy 
disbalance, with all the depression and weakness tliat accompany 
such conflicts. The public has been at one only in hating war. An 
audacious psychological offensive has all this time been conducted 
by the Nazis, employing techniques aimed to deceive, confuse, 
fatigue, and to retard will and action 
Thus into this war, which is no longer a threat but an actual 
involvement, America comes morally ill-prepared. Every potential 
of vast national power remains* American resources, organizing 
ability, inventive genius, imply preeminence. Yet, despite die ur¬ 
gency, our potentialities are far from mobilized. The nation has 
declared through die Gallup polls that it is ready to undertake a 
shooting war But the conclusion is largely intellectual and the half¬ 
hearted decision is still infected with dread. Intensity of realization 
is needed to summon and focus the full capacities of the nation. 
Indecision, apathy, inertia, evasion—all marks of inferior morale— 
still a fight delaying action. 

Our citizens are slowly making up their minds A genuine, even 
if tepid, unity is gradually emerging. But time is of the essence of 
this contract with Fate, and America is fardier behind any reason¬ 
able schedule tlian Hitler has been in Russia. Morale deficiencies are 
dangerously retarding the national effort, and since both past his¬ 
tory and the present war make clear the sovereign role of morale in 
great crises, the defense and enhancement of morale is the nation’s 
most pressingneed. 

To those who insist that production is prior, the answer is quick 
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that volume of production depends upon morale. To labor that be¬ 
lieved, as does labor in England, that this war is their war, and that 
their stakes in it are absolute, the very thought of jurisdictional 
strikes would be odious. But strikes of many kinds are often due to 
half-concealed motives that the workers themselves do not realize. 
A long series of industrial tensions may have its roots in personnel 
grievances, or organizational defects, remediable by modern meth¬ 
ods that a morale service would be quick to employ. 

The morale of management is equally important, and manage¬ 
ment likewise is often unclear about its motives. Likewise adminis¬ 
trative morale is commonly taken for granted; yet timidity, ineffi¬ 
ciency, disorganizing rivalries within a government department can 
radiate discontent and resentment throughout many vital areas in 
the nation’s undertaking. 

An inventory of problems of American morale is too serious and 
complicated a liuslness for a short article, and the mere listing of the 
approved methods of morale defence and enhancement would be a 
still bigger job. 

The main features of morale are well known. High morale shows 
itself by enthusiasm, confidence, teamnwk, endurance; hut these 
arc only a few of its expressions that do not reveal its inner character. 
In essence morale is a state produced by a clearly envisaged value of 
such commanding power and authority that it evokes all the capaci¬ 
ties of a man or a group, fusing them into an intense and durable 
emotional and ideational unity that increases, sustains, and organ¬ 
izes all effoit The factois tliat make for high moialc or destroy it 
are numerous and of varying degrees of efficacy and highly compli¬ 
cated in thcii relations. Many of these factors are not clearly known 
and their relations especially need to be investigated Research has 
still many serious tasks in this field. The naive assumption that com¬ 
mon sense will guide us is born of ignorance and superficiality 
Common sense will no doubt suggest many useful contributions to 
morale building but improvisations, sporadic and uncorrelated ac- 
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tion-pkns will never deliver the maximum power that a nation 
facing peril so emphatically needs. Morale is a state of the human 
personality and human society presenting phenomena of such vari¬ 
ety and complexity that it challenges the utmost capacities of the 
present-day social sciences. What is required is a smooth working 
team of psychologists and psychiatrists, social scientists, military 
experts, publicists, educators, and nearly a score of affiliated special¬ 
ists. No one man can even design a field gun today let alone an 
automobile or an airplane. The problem of die motivation and con¬ 
duct of human beings in groups is more difficult than either and 
hence requires a variety of approach and competence in many fields 
diat no individual could possibly claim. 

The propaganda phobia that has choked important cliannels of 
communication, impaired our respect for serious argument, de¬ 
prived us of information, and thwarted discussion has also been 
largely responsible for widespread misunderstanding of what a 
morale service could and ought to be. Painful memories of the Creel 
Committee, equally painful memories of advertising rackets, and 
various kinds of verbal exhortations that have been short-range suc¬ 
cesses and long-range failures have put us all on our guard against 
selling campaigns. We even suspect campaigns to promote democ¬ 
racy. But a morale service is not a selling campaign and its verbalistic 
and journalistic activities would be only a fragment of its work. 

A morale service would show the public how to win the war of 
nerves, how to detect hostile propaganda, how to control rumor, 
fear, or panic The unhealthy states, such as those arising from 
evasion, anxiety, or insecurity, with their characteristics of physical 
inertia, emotional lag, restricted sympathies, flight from reality, or 
even more serious disorders, all must be diagnosed and remedied if 
we are to protect the public mind from confusion, irresolution, and 
depression. But this is a task for the psychologist and social scientist 
rather than the orator New and scientific methods of measuring 
and recording public opinion must be perfected. The ideals of de- 
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mocracy must be restated in fresh terms; the needs of today and 
tomorrow alike must be frankly faced and clearly defined; the 
nature of American history, traditions, and ideals must be made 
available in \vays that increase realization. 

Above all, it must be remembered that sound morale building is a 
two-way process; morale is not somediing to be imposed by a central 
organization, but something that demands the initiative and re¬ 
sponse of the people in every type of activity and grouping. Tliey 
must express their own problems, help discover the causes of their 
own perplexities, help define their special needs, help inform tlie 
government what is required to build that tough and resilient fabric 
of morale that represents the whole character of the whole nation 
and involves the total personality of each citizen These are difficult 
and complex tasks, hardly intelligible in a list and only part of the 
whole eifotrl, an effort that seeks to defend morale on die basis of 
the realities and on the needs of human beings, fully understood 
and expertly coordinated, and not upon arguments or excitations. 
A morale so built will be self-sustaining. It will go beyond the crisis, 
carry us through the difficult periods of demobilization and the 
after-war turmoil. It can create its own institutions and avenues of 
communication, it can provide a new substance and a new quality 
in the national life 

Up/iam Pope, chairman of the Coinmutec for National Morale, has taught philoso¬ 
phy at Brown University, the University of California, and Amherst College He was in the 
Personnel Branch of the General Staff during World War I, was Harvard lecturer for the uni¬ 
versities of Prance m 1935 He founded the Iranian Institute, of which he is director, Was 
founder and director of four International Exhibitions of Persian Art and tlirce International 
Congresses on Persian Art, is organizer and secretary of the International Committee for 
Iranian Art and Archaeology, organizer and editor of the Survey of Persian Art, published 
by Oxford University Press He is the author of about one hundred titles in various languages 
on Persian art and culture 



PRINCIPLES OF MORALE BUILDING 

Gl^EGORY BATESON AND MARGARET MEAD 

Morale is not a strict scientific abstraction measurable in defined 
units. It is a practical man’s notion, a goal of applied science, not an 
isolable variable. Especially we may note that the word “morale” is 
like tlie word “efficiency” in that it refers only to the beginnings and 
the ends, and does not imply anything about intermediate processes. 
We may compare the efficiency of an internal combustion engine 
with that of a windmill, but in making such a comparison there is 
no suggestion that the chemical and physical processes involved m 
the two machines are similar In the same way, we may say that two 
military units have high morale, but this will not imply that the 
individuals m one unit are inspired by the same sort of motivation 
as those in the other. One unit may be inspired by a certainty of 
victory, while another may be heroic because defeat is certain. If we 
arerequired to raise or lower morale, it is with these multiple middle 
processes of motivation that we must deal. 

A few loose notions may suffice as a definition of morale, but the 
actual processes involved require more precise examination, which 
is the purpose of this paper. For our loose definition, let us say that 
high morale is any positive and energetic attitude toward a goal, 
and note, that, in most cases, though not always, we refer to group 
goals. It is a statement of the effectiveness of an attitude, of the 
degree to which the attitude of individual members of a group is 
expressed in appropriate action. Such a defimtion will apply very 
widely, for example, if the only purpose of the group is to be a recrea¬ 
tional club which meets on Saturdays to dance, if its members come 
to the club regularly, on time, without pressure, etc., that group may 
be said to have high morale, Our definition, assumes tliat morale is 
always rooted in the real composition of a given group of identified 
or potentially identifiable individuals, whose actions and interac- 
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tions are the middle processes that are left undefined ui tlie state¬ 
ment of morale. 

Such a definition of “morale” sets us free to consider tlie very 
various types of psychological process which may be concerned in 
the real event; the various shifts of attitude and organization that 
may be effective. We find at once that different cultural systems may 
rely upon very different sets of motives. Some communities will rely, 
for example, upon intense emotion for the accomplishment of ordi¬ 
nary social activities. The necessary public buildings are not built 
routinely when a town increases in size, but can only be built when 
the requisite degree of “community spirit”—high excitement in 
respect to local civic enterprise—is aroused. We can contrast diis 
condition with the type of culture that has crystallized building 
requirements for schools m legal forms, whicii are administered 
impersonally by an aloof civil service, without any interest from 
the community being required. One cultural form may depend for 
morale upon the creation of excitement, while the other does not. 
Similarly, we can discuss what culturally limited conditions are 
requisite for high morale in New England, or in the deep South, 
or in North America as opposed to South America To know any¬ 
thing definite about the morale of a given group, we must under¬ 
stand their culture. 

If, then, we accept the definition of morale as an attitude to a 
group goal expressed in appropriate action, we can then go on to 
develop subsidiary abstractions We can recognize that morale is 
always defined in terms of groups and goals. We cannot say that 
Mr, A has high morale, but only that Mr. A has high morale as a 
member of his Rotary Club, his Air Raid Protection unit, his family, 
but very low morale, perhaps, on the finance committee of the Board 
of Trustees of his college. One could, however, say that Mr. A 
always has high morale, which would mean, in effect, “Mr. A be¬ 
longs only to groups toward the goals of which he works positively,” 
and this again might mean eitlier that Mr. A resigns from any 
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group with whose goals lie has lost sympathy, or that he inevitably 
devotes himself wholeheartedly to the activities of any group to 
which he happens to belong. A statement that an identified individ¬ 
ual has high or low morale is necessarily a generalization about his 
relationship to the goals of every group of which he is a willing or 
an unwilling member—his family, his community, his business, his 
club, and his country. If, however, we wish to describe a group as 
having high morale, this can be done directly—we can refer to the 
behavior of all the members of the group toward the goal of that 
group, and limit our discussion to these individuals in the group 
context, So, a labor union local might conceivably have high morale, 
although the constituent individuals would display low morale 
toward the ends of every otlier group with which they were asso¬ 
ciated, but in regard to the aims of Local 23 they might be found to 
be energetically agreed. 

This brings us to the question of how interdependent these atti¬ 
tudes are If we know that Mr. A shows high morale m six group 
situations m which we have observed his behavior, what are the 
chances that he will also show high morale when he joins a seventh 
group with a somewhat different goal? In other words, how much 
transfer of morale is there, how much does the habit of commitment 
to a group purpose carry over from one situation to another? To 
what extent is morale a function of energetic or apathetic habitus? 
If a man has, in the past, been energetic in a subversive group and 
later adopts more conventional views, under what circumstances 
will he be able to carry over his origmal energy into work for new 
goals? 

A related problem is that of morale resonance. It is common to 
speak of emotional attitudes as “contagious” or “infectious,” but 
these terms are probably misleading. One individual can certainly 
lay the basis in the personality of another for some future attitude— 
and in this sense the bases for most of our adult attitudes are derived 
from our relationship to our parents and brothers in childhood But 
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when we speak of morale attitudes as being “contagious” we are not 
usually referring to diis sort of process. When a behavior pattern— 
panic or determination—spreads rapidly, apparently passed on from 
one individual to anodier or from one group to anodier, it is certain 
that the necessary basic attitudes were already in some sense latent 
in die personality of the individuals concerned, ready to respond 
when some other individual gave tJiem overt expression. It is prob¬ 
able that we need some concept of latent mot ale to refer to these 
attitudes, which are eidier unexpressed or deviously expressed until 
the appropriate example is set. And we must suppose that which 
attitude is spread depends on the cues given.^ 

A large majority of die problems of change in morale hinge upon 
these two concepts—morale transfer and morale resonance. For the 
sake of simplicity, we have discussed diese concepts at the individual 
psychological level, but for purposes of our applied science, we must 
also think of them at the group level. Often we shall need to know, 
for purposes connected with the emergency, whether to use some 
already existing group which has been organized in a particular way 
for peacetime goals. If we want to set in motion ARP practice 
groups, or die collection of aluminum scrap, will our immediate 
goal be more effectively achieved by using the local welfare councils 
or the women’s clubs, or by setting up new groups for these special 
new functions ? And which of these methods will be best for morale 
in a more general sense ? How will the already existing patterns of 
organization, cooperation, etc., fit in with the new goal ? At the 
group level, the concept of morale transfer refers to die carrying 
over of organizational and interpersonal patterns from one type of 
function to another, and involves also all the questions of the flexi- 


^ Exact formulation of the concept of latent morale is difficult, because these latent altitudes 
must be imagined as without contextual setting or orientation Perhaps we should describe 
them rather as habits of structuring contexts in one way rather thin anoiher Cf G Bateson, 
comment on "The Comparative Study of Culture and the Purposive Cultivation of Demo¬ 
cratic Values " Paper presented to the Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion, New 
York,St'picmbtT8, ip^r. 
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between effort rate after and effort rate before finding the additional 
barrier.* 

Such a definition clearly needs to be supplemented to allow for 
other sorts of goals which may be antithetical to the interests of the 
majority of other groups and mdividuals who compose the nation 
at large. In such cases we should perhaps speak of counter-morale 
and obhque morale. High counter-morale would then denote great 
persistence and determination in striving toward subversive goals; 
and oblique morale would denote persistence in striving toward 
more or less irrelevant goals.^ The term low morale would dien be 
limited to apathy, lack of determination, and the like. 

Lastly, we have to consider indirect indices of morale. A very 
large number of variables—crime statistics, accident rates, etc.—un¬ 
doubtedly vary with the processes upon which morale depends, and 
may therefore be used as indicators of morale, as the pulse rate is 
used as an indicator of health. Among these variables, one of the 
most important—and most easily measured—is the frequency of 
various sorts of political opinion. Our definition of morale hinged 
upon effective goal-oriented action, and the validity of opinion fre¬ 
quencies as an index of morale must depend upon whether opinion 
correlates with action. V/e badly need some qualitative criterion of 
opinion which shall indicate that the opinion is of a sort that will 
lead to action. 

With such a criterion, we might be able to proceed to a definition 
of national morale in terms of frequency distribution of effective 
opinions. Thus, low morale would be characterized by an extreme 

*This ratio will probably require some modifying factor to allow for saturation It is con¬ 
ceivable that a group with very liigVi morale mighi already be making maximal eflorts before 
the discovery of the new barrier, and for this reason might be unable to make additional 
efforts alter the discovery 

* Lasswell, loc al, has briefly discussed the very complex problems which arise when we 
examine the functions of ‘'irrelevant" activities In many cases such activities have com¬ 
pensatory value as safety valves, or as rest and recreation, and in other cases "irrelevant” 
activities carried oier from peacetime may have value in demonstrahng the stability of the 
whole society Perhaps a subsidvaty aspect of morale might be defined in terms of the degree 
to which people sec ihc'ir "irrelevant" activities as integrated into the whole national effort 
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biinoclal distribution, in which only die deviant opinions (e.g., ex¬ 
treme interventionism and extreme isolationism) arc expressed in 
action; and high morale would be characterized by a more normal 
distribution, in which more median opinions are expressed in action, 
in which the deviant minorities are inactive In Great Britain, at the 
present moment, an overwhelming majority of people are whole¬ 
heartedly bent upon resistmg invasion and are ready to express their 
opinion in action; the most frequent type of opinion is that which 
IS most active. In the United States of America, on the other hand, 
die most active individuals are those with deviant opinions, while 
the vast majority with median opinions are inactive. 

EDUCATION, MORALE BUILDING, AND PROPAGANDA 

Here we have to discriminate three types of activity—education, 
morale building, and propaganda—all of which may affect the com¬ 
munity but which differ profoundly m dieir methods, aims, and 
aftereffects Indeed, while education and morale building are com¬ 
patible, we shall see that die aftereffects of propaganda are usually 
deleterious to both education and morale. 

By education we here mean the business of building up a set of 
coherent and socially adaptive attitudes and values within the per¬ 
sonality. We noted above that the rapid spread of determination or 
panic from person to person is a sort of resonance rather than a sort 
of contagion—that such spread does not consist in establishing new 
attitudes in the personalities concerned, but in evoking latent atti¬ 
tudes. By education, we mean the establishing of dicse latent at¬ 
titudes—a slow and gradual process upon which all social and 
psychological well-being ultimately depends, but which is too slow 
to be of immediate use to the morale builder in a national emergency 

We have to remember, however, that the establishment of new 
attitudes, latent or overt, while it is a gradual process, is also con¬ 
tinually taking place. There is no doubt that this process occurs widi 
greatest rapidity in early childhood, but we also know that every 
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reaction that we make and every experience that we live through 
contributes to die shaping o£ that conglomerate of attitudes which 
we call die character of the individual By restricting “education’' to 
the implanting of coherent and socially adaptive attitudes we de¬ 
liberately classify together all those processes of character formation 
which we regard as *‘good” and this classification can be more pre¬ 
cisely outlined by saying that a senes of attitudes is coherent if it 
can coexist in the personality without giving rise to psychological 
conflict.' 

From this description of education, die functions of the morale 
builder follow naturally. He is concerned with evoking, promoting 
resonance in, all those attitudes that are coherent and socially adap¬ 
tive; and especially he is concerned with facilitating all those changes 
in the group structure that may be necessary if the coherent character 
structure is to be maximally effective. Essentially, he must be an ally 
of the educator and he must always consider the educative effects of 
his work We have noted that all reactions and experience contribute 
to the building up of character, and this is true also of resonance re¬ 
actions. Willy-nilly, the morale builder will afiect our character 
structure, and here he must always be in step with the educator 
He must never provoke resonances m attitudes that will later lead 
to psychological conflict, and he must never use methods that will 
promote such conflict. 

If education were ideally perfect, the possibilities for manipula- 

*This definition oE "cducalion” » applicable to any cultural system, in the sense that every 
cultural system implants a more or less coherent set o{ attitudes and values in its individuals, 
but the definilian docs not imply that all cultures implant the same sec o£ attitudes Thus, m 
German culture, the implanting of ceriam alliiudcs about superordinalion and subordination 
IS "educative," since these attitudes vc part of a coherent character structure dial is adapted 
to Getman living For American character and American living, a somewhat different set o£ 
supcrordination jnd subordination patterns arc coherent and adaptive TJie German attitudes 
involve a certain compensatory lack of empathy in the superordinaic behavior and a certain 
impassivity m the subordinate which would not fit America, though they may be .accidentally 
implanted in some Americans To evoke the German atuiudes m American people would 
be “propaganda" as here defined, but to evoke the same attitudes in Germans would be 
"morale building ” 
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tion would perhaps be limited to morale building as we have defined 
It In fact, however, the character-forming processes in American 
and Western European culture are very imperfect. We all of us 
acquire a mass of potentially discordant and conflict-forming atu- 
tudes. Resonance can be evoked in all of tliese and we can con¬ 
veniently define propaganda as those manipulative processes which 
act upon any and all latent attitudes regardless of whether the reso¬ 
nance evoked Will conflict with the coherent and socially adaptive 
structure Such manipulation will, of course, tend in the long run to 
debase and confuse its victims. 

A further difference between the propagandist and die morale 
builder lies in the methods used. The propagandist will very often 
appeal to parts of the coherent character structure, but will do so in 
ways which lead to weakening of these valuable attitudes. He may 
use falsehoods in order to evoke them; he may evoke them in con¬ 
texts where they are hardly appropriate (die Victory symbol may 
be used to sell toothpaste); and, worst of all, the propagandist 
usually builds up a picture of his own powers which makes all men 
distrust him. 

That they should distrust him and develop “sales resistance” to his 
utterances would be a good thing, if he confined himself to evoking 
the less desirable latent attitudes. But, alas, he does not do diis, and 
sales resistance is directed not only outward against the propagan¬ 
dist, but also inward against the self. The victim, discovering that his 
emotional impulses are being tampered with, protects himself by 
encysting and isolating those impulses so that they become less and 
less available. The end result of thoughtless or unscrupulous use of 
manipulative techniques is a dulling of all valuable response.” 

*The word "propaganda" has, of course, been defined m various ways It is, however, un¬ 
likely that any scientific definition can survive which conflicts with the popular, abusive 
sense of the word Wc have here given the word a scientific meaning which is more precise 
than the popular usage but does not conflict with it 

*®Cf G Bateson, “Problems of Applied Science and Manipulation," journal of Applied 
Anthropology, I (in press) 
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BUILDING MORALE UPON AMERICAN CHARACTER 

If, then, we are to build up American morale, we have to consider 
what coherent attitudes exist, eitlier in the American people as a 
whole or in special sections of the nation, ready to be evoked. In this 
paper, only one example can be given 

We observe that tlie vast majority of Americans (likeEnglishmen, 
and Germans, but unlike Balinese) are actively interested in estab¬ 
lishing progressive‘‘dialectic” relationships with their fellows—rela¬ 
tionships in which Mr. A’s behavior is so oriented to Mr. B’s and 
Mr. B’s IS so oriented to Mr. A’s that, between them, they will excite 
each other more and more with either love or hate. If we want to 
know how people will behave in wartime; if we want them to adjust 
their interpersonal differences so that they can carry on war with the 
maximum effectiveness; if we want them to exhibit certain sorts of 
determination and hostility toward an enemy, we must rely chiefly 
upon the habitual patterns that they exhibit in these continual dialec¬ 
tic relationships of love and hate. 

The patterns of such “dialectical” sequences of behavior require 
more study dian they have received, but it is already clear from com¬ 
parative study of different cultures that there are at least three pos¬ 
sible motifs: 

1. Symmetrical motifs, in which the individual is stimulated to 
make positive assertive efforts in response to the greater strength or 
assertiveness shown by his enemy. 

2. Complementary motifs, in which the individual is stimulated 
to greater assertiveness by the comparative weakness of his enemy, 
while he tends to keep quiet or exhibit submissiveness in response 
to greater strength. These are the bully-coward systems of behavior, 
and it is important to note that they are the madiematkal and psy¬ 
chological opposite of symmetrical behavior 

3. Compensatory motifs, m which the individual, uncertain of his 
own strengtli, is driven by uncertainty to prove it by both symmetri¬ 
cal and complementary aggressiveness. 
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Of tliese motifs, it is clear that die first is most characteristic for 
Americans—and is cliiefly availablefor morale building in this coun¬ 
try, The second motif is strongly tabooed in this country, and there¬ 
fore if we try to evoke it by playing up our own strength and die 
certainty of ultimate victory, the most healthy response which we 
shall get is—inactivity. The third motif is already a product of psy¬ 
chological conflict, and ought not to be played upon—unless we 
want to be educators and to rebuild the whole American charactei 
around the icsolving of this conflict, icstructuring our social life in 
terms of a very dificrent sort of superordination and subordination. 

The same sort of considerations apply to American attitudes to¬ 
ward success and failure. Members of some cultures are positively 
stimulated by failure, while others get positive stimulation out of 
success. The English "lose every butdc except tlic last,” and in this 
war might already have lost the last had they not risen to the pro¬ 
digious failure stimulus provided by the fall of France. Dr. Kurt 
Lewm has observed" that in identical experimental situations, Amer¬ 
ican students react to failure with increased effort, Germans with 
decreased effort Again, we may guess that Americans will show 
"symmctricar attitude patterns—tliat morale will rise m the face of 
failures It may be all very well for the German High Command to 
feed Its own people on "overwhelming” victories, but die American 
response to such a diet would be cither negative, or, if positive, later 
followed by psychological conflict and guilt “ 

Lastly, we have to consider what sort of methods the morale 
builder could employ in America and what sort of status he could 
have in our social structure—such that neither his methods nor his 
status shall land him ultimately in the special sort of odium which is 

Unpublished research 

^ It IS not possible in this paper to consider these matters in any but the broadest terms It is 
possible that among Americans, members of some depressed groups have been so inlliitnccd 
by ihcir experience as to reverse the national habit of taking defeat ns i clialkngc It is also 
probiblc lint we ought to dilTcrcntiate circfiiHy bclsvcen rcpeitccl sm til failures and single 
large failures, and also between overwhelming victories and Muioncs birdy .achieved by a 
narrow margin of extra ciTort 
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reserved for die successful and unscrupulous manipulator. We in¬ 
sist that such an end to his career will show that he has been a propa¬ 
gandist rather than a morale builder and that, whether or not he was 
successful in his immediate goals, the end result of his activities will 
have been to promote psychological conflict and cynicism. There¬ 
fore, the methods and status of the morale builder need careful 
analysis. 

That he should be scrupulous goes witliout saying, but mere scru¬ 
pulousness isnot enough; George Creel is a very scrupulous man but 
did not escape the odium. Nor is it any use to dodge the status issue 
by conferring none; the Creel Committee had Cabinet prestige but 
no official status. 

An approach to the problem would be to build up some picture 
of the role of the morale builder from an analysis of American 
family structure ” We have noted that the morale builder must al¬ 
ways keep in step with the educator—defining the educator as the 
person who establishes coherent attitudes in the individual charac¬ 
ter. Now, as a matter of fact, our basic attitudes are not put into us 
by an individual, but result from our experience in the complex 
setting provided by the American family, the other boys on the 
block, the school, etc. In many cou ntnes, it would be natural to estab- 
bhsh the morale builder as an authoritarian or congratulatory parent 
symbol, but such a role would probably notmeet the case in America 
Here it is the age mates who play the chief role m shaping styles of 
initiative. Indeed, to make the morale builder into a parental figure 

“ For a gcncr.ll discussion of the rclition beeween national govcrnmentil institutions and 
family patterns, cf E Fromm, Eicape from preedoni (New York Farrar and Rhinehart, 
1941)1 305 PPm a Reeves Blanco White, T/ie New Propaganda (London Victor Goflancz, 
> 939 ). 383pp 

For a more deuiled discussion of relationship between the American family and morale 
building, cf M Mead, ''On Methods of Implementing a National Morale Program," journal 
of Applied Ani/ii apology, I (in press), M Mead, "Conflict of Cultures in America," Proceed¬ 
ings of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, i9<io', M Mead, 
"Administrative Contributions to Democratic Character Structure at the Adolescent Level," 
Joiirval of the National Assoc'atton of Deans of Women, january 
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would probably be the worst thing we could do, since Americans 
rather rapidly come to suspect any parent symbol (e.g., the Federal 
Government) of wanting eitlier to interfere witli them or restiain 
them 

Essentially, then, the morale builder should be an “age-mate” 
symbol, he should be a local inhabitant or a committee of local in¬ 
habitants or the editor of a local newspaper; he should not be a 
national figure with a “build up” of prestige and power. In fact, 
there should be thousands of him, and diese thousands should gain 
die prestige for such success as diey may have, rather than focusing 
the credit upon some central departmental head. 

Servicing these thousands of morale “wardens” theie must be, of 
course, some agency that will unify and implement their initiative 
moves, and tins agency ought to be centrally located and provided 
With the necessary expert skills The essential thing is that this cen¬ 
tral agency shall not sec itself as “manipulating people.” The mo¬ 
ment the central agency begins to take an initiative role, to see itself 
as a manipulator of puppets, propaganda becomes inevitable. The 
only way to avoid this result is to organize the whole system so that 
the central agency is firmly oriented toward discovering, encourag¬ 
ing, and servicing local initiative 

Such a passive role may conceivably prove too frustrating for the 
centi al agency—and the resulting frustration might express itself in 
either inefficiency or negativism. Government departments whose 
functions are too narrowly defined are liable to devote too much 
energy to insisting upon their limitations instead of getting on with 
the positive job inside their limited piovincc It may therefore be 
necessai y to confer some compensatoi y degree of initiative upon the 
central agency This might be done by permitting the agency to sug¬ 
gest such changes in the local social structure as may be necessary to 
give greater freedom and efficiency to the local initiative This func¬ 
tion could perhaps be defined so that the central agency would 
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clearly see itself as operating upon impersonal mechanisms and not 
upon people, and so might avoid tlie psychological traps implicit in 
seeing oneself as a manipulator of people. 

Gregory Bateson lias held a senes of scholarships and fdlo>vsh£ps under Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity) during a long senes of field expeditions to New Guinea and Indonesia He licld the 
Anthony Wilkin StudcnisJup in t9a6“i927, was a fellow of St John's College from 1931 
to 1936, and the Willnm Wyse Scholarship of Trinity College, 1938- He has made 
expeditions to study primitive cultures, is the author of Nai/en, and has rc<tcntly been devoN 
ing liimsdf to the development of morale theory He is a member of the Executive Coin* 
mittcc of the Committee for National Morale 

Kiargatei Mead is assistant curator of ethnology at the American Museum of Natural 
History, and visiting lecturer at VassarCollege. She held a National Research Council Fellow- 
ship, 1925-19*5, a Social Science Research Council Fellowship, 1928-1929, and has made 
ihtcc other field trips on behalf of the American Museum She is the author of Cowing of 
Age in Samoa, Groiving Up in Neiv Guinea, Sex and Temperament, and editor and co-judior 
of Coopiraiion and Conipetilwt 111 Pnimnae Scaetiet She is at present interested in Applying 
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THE PROBLEM OF MEASURING MORALE 


FLOYD L. RUCH 

Morale-building efforts will be most effective when guided by an 
accurate knowledge of the opinions, attitudes, and behavior of die 
public. This knowledge to be complete and most useful must include 
an understanding of the motives underlying the public’s reactions to 
current events. Most soaal scientists are agreed that mere words will 
not win the present war, no matter how skillfully tliey arc woven 
togedier, unless those words represent something real m the lives of 
the members of the audience to which they are addressed. Demo¬ 
cratic morale must be built tlirough democratic processes. When low 
morale grows out of conditions, such as unfair labor practices, race 
discrimination, excessive living costs, unreasonable taxes, or unreal¬ 
istic restrictions on business, the conditions diemselves must be cor¬ 
rected Although most Americans do not know what the Creel 
Committee was and did in the last war, it is fairly clear now that 
similar tactics will not work agam. 

Effective dealing with the morale problem as it exists today will 
involve more attention to die motivation and response sides of the 
individual and less preoccupation widi the stimulus. One of the most 
effective tools so far developed for the orderly description of die re¬ 
sponses of the great American public is the opinion poll 

Since public-opinion polls will play a very important role in the 
mobilization of human effort during the present emergency, it is 
well to come to an understanding of thar potentialities and weak¬ 
nesses. 

The greatest contribution of public-opinion polls will probably be 
midentifyingareas of low morale Unfortunately, the standard tech¬ 
nique of the journalistic and commercial poll is not penetrating 
enough to reveal the more subtle causes of low morale. A more 
searching method of mass observation is needed Many of the criti¬ 
cisms that have been launched against the poll, however, have been 
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based on specific instances of faulty technique and represent no far- 
reaching indictment of the method itself. 

There are really only two basic problems in public-opinion poll¬ 
ing: to get a fair sample, and to obtain the desired information from 
eacli individual in that sample. 

The correct sample must contain every kind and condition of in¬ 
dividual in die same proportions as those elements exist in the total 
public from which the sample was drawn and for which it stands. 
It must be remembered that tliere are as many “publics” as there are 
problems, and that a sample which is correct for one problem would 
not be correct for another. Thus there is one cross section to be inter¬ 
viewed in a study aimed at the prediction of an election; another 
cross section to be employed in a study of the movic-gomg public s 
reactions to propaganda; still another sample must be employed to 
study worker’s attitudes favorable or unfavorable to the national 
cause 

The experience of social scientists and market researchers during 
the past ten years indicates quite clearly that the problem of the 
sample or cross section is no longer a stumbling block. Brown‘ has 
computed a table showing tlie size of sample required to obtain a 
given degree of accuracy in public-opinion sampling and market 
research. McNemar’ has recently reviewed the latest thinking on the 
problem of sampling and has brought many needed statistical in¬ 
sights Numerous studies reveal the weaknesses of the mail ques¬ 
tionnaire as a research instrument. This weakness arises largely from 
the fact that many selective factors bias the return of such ballots. 
Cahalan and Meier* found that the political party in power tends to 
be complacent and less likely to return a mail ballot than the voter 

'Theodore H Urown, Ttie Technique of ?,{arkeiing Reseat'cft (New York McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1937), pp 396-402 

*Qumn McNcmar, “Sampling m Psychological Research,” Psychological Bulletin, XXXVll 

(1940). 331-365 

Cahalan and N C Meier, "The Validity of Mail-Ballot Polls." Prvc/;o/o£jrfl/iJecorrf III 
('939). 3 -n. 
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whose party is on the outside at the moment. Shuttleworth* reports 
a study in which it was found that the first returns of a mail ques¬ 
tionnaire showed 15.4 per cent of the respondents to be employed 
outside their field of training; while later returns obtained by high- 
pressure methods such as telephone calls, telegrams, registered let¬ 
ters, and personal interviews showed the figure to be 29.6 per cent. 
The use of the mail ballot has little acceptance today except with 
very special publics 

The second big problem of measuring mass reactions is diat of 
obtaining tlie desired information Experience in the psychological 
laboratory as well as in the field has shown that the form of the 
question can greatly influence the results. Even more important as a 
defect of current polling practice is the fact that the type of question 
usually used taps only the manifest content of the respondent’s mind 
and leaves largely untouched the latent content. Methods that will 
measure changes in the latent content are badly needed, Morale is 
more a matter of what people do and feel than of what they say. 

Jenkins* has recently reviewed the literature on the art of asking 
the question. His helpful analysis reveals four basic types of defect 
which lower the dependability and accuracy of questions These 
operate by; 

1 Biasing or predetermining the answer 

2. Failing to determine sufficiently the direction of response 

3, Exceeding the ability of the respondent to answer accurately 

4 Inviting untruthful responses 

A common form of biasing the answer occurs when the replies are 
forced into unwarranted categories. Continuously distributed opin¬ 
ions cannot be forced into discrete categories. Ghiselli* has shown 


‘F. K Shutticworih, ‘‘Sampling Errors Involved in Incomplete Returns to Mail Question.* 
naires," Psycfiologicnl B/d/enw,XXXVII (1940), 437 

®John G Jenkins, “Characteristics of the Question as Determinants of Dependability,” 
Jotirnal oi Comiilling Psycfiolagy.lV (1941), 164—169 

*E E Ghisclli, "All or None versus Graded Response QuesUonntUTes,'' JoiirMitl of Applied 
Pjychohgy, XX 7 II (/pip), 405 
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that changing the number of alternatives in a question from two to 
four will not only alter die proportions but may even reverse tlie 
direction of the majority opinion. Moreover, respondents are much 
more willing to cooperate when given an opportunity to qualify 
their answers. Probably much of the apparent conflict between the 
Gallup and Roper polls on the question of isolationism vs. interven¬ 
tionism arises out of the fact that the former relies largely on highly 
restricted categories (yes' no: no opinion j, whereas the latter allows 
for more analysis and qualification on the part of the respondent. 

Questions which contain emotionally tinged names or phrases 
frequently bias the respondent’s answers. Since morale is so mucli a 
matter of emotion and feeling as well as intellectual appreciation of 
a situation, this type of defect must be studied carefully. 

In a nationwide study by Roslow, Wulfeck, and Corby,’ two logi¬ 
cally equivalent questions were asked of strictly comparable groups; 

"Do you like the idea o£ having Thanksgiving a week earlier this 
year?” Jes' 16.7per cent. 

"Do you like President Roosevelt’s idea of having Thanksgiving 
a week earlier this year?” Yes: 21.4 per cent. 

The results leave little doubt that logically equivalent questions 
are not always psychologically equivalent. The inclusion of the 
name of the President lent the prestige of his high office to the af¬ 
firmative answer. 

The writer recently completed a nationwide survey of the Amer¬ 
ican movie-going public’s reactions to propaganda in motion pic¬ 
tures. Two different but exactly equivalent samples were employed 
One sample was asked the following question witl^ the results 
shown: 

"Do you think there is too much propaganda in the newsreels and 
shorts you have seen recently ?” 


S Roslow, W H Wulfeck, and P G Corby, "Consumer Opinion Research Experimental 
Studies on the Form of the Questions,” Journal oj Applied PiyeJiohgy, XXIV (1940), 334- 

346 
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Yes . 36 [5er cent 

No and Don’t Know 64 per cent 

The comparable sample was asked a somewhat different question 
with the result indicated: 

“Do you agree widi Senators Wheeler and Nye tliat there is 
too much propaganda in the newsreels and shorts you have seen 
recently?” 

Yes 32 per cent 

No and Don't Know 68 per cent 

Both surveys were taken at the same timcj during the Senate mvesd- 
gation. The absolute figures have very little interest because of the 
leading foim of the questions However, the lower yes figure in re¬ 
ply to the second form reveals the unpopularity of die two Senators. 

We shall see shortly that the "defects” illustrated by these two 
studies can actually be turned to advantage in die measurement of 
morale. 

Questions that exceed the ability of the respondent to answer are 
especially likely to occur in attempts to measure morale. So much 
of morale is emotional and even rooted in unconscious bias and re¬ 
pressed mental conflict that direct questioning invites evasion on the 
part of the respondent and confusion on the part of die investigator 
How, for example, could a “frustrated big-shot” mentality be ex¬ 
pected to recognize consciously the source of his identification with 
Hitler? Obviously anti-Semitism could never be studied by asking 
people some such question as. “In general, do you think Jews are as 
honest as Gentiles ?” A more penetrating and less obvious technique 
is required for this type of investigation 

Untruthful responses are invited by questions that embarrass the 
respondent or put him in danger of reprisal. The writer once ob¬ 
tained over forty per cent of “no opinion” responses in the lower- 
income breakdown to the question “Which union is helping labor 
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more,C I O.orA.F.ofL ?” The study was made in a highly union¬ 
ized and industrially turbulent city where both unions were equally 
represented. The no opinion responses afforded that compromise 
between, truth and falsehood that seemed safest under the circum¬ 
stances. Such refuge will be taken by members of minority groups 
with greater and greater alacrity as the emotional consequences of 
their nonconformity are accentuated by the onset of actual war. 

The failure of journalistic polls to concern themselves with the 
intensity of the emotional side of people’s reactions constitutes a 
severe limitation on tlieir usefulness as instruments for the measure¬ 
ment of morale It is just as important to know kow much a person 
dislikes totalitarianism as to know the mere fact. 

Perhaps die greatest inadequacy of the polls as used in journalism 
is that they deal with verbal behavior. Words win wars only when 
those words motivate deeds. The words alone arc useless. The com¬ 
plete measurement of morale must involve observation of what the 
public does as well as what it says. 

The effective tneasurement of morale will require first of all a 
definition of morale that will specify its various components. One 
component o£ high morale is obviously a feeling of national unity. 
Another component of good morale is respect for and confidence in 
the nation’s elected leaders. This might with certain sections of the 
nation’s population be blind confidence. Willingness to suffer per¬ 
sonal loss in the interests of a cause, an inescapable component of 
good morale, will prove to be especially difficult to measure. It is 
notewordiy in this regard that the willingness of American youth 
to support, at the verbal level, the Selective Service Act, when ques¬ 
tioned by the opinion polls, gave little foreknowledge of the morale 
problems which that same area of our population was to present 
when actually inducted into military service. 

At the present time two types of approach seem to ofier promise 
in the measurement of essential phases of morale: (i) the use of 
indirect indicators or situations m which the real purpose of the 
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question is not apparent to the respondent; (2) the observation of 
actual behavior. 

The rise or fall of tlie prestige of a leader can be indirectly indi¬ 
cated by attaching the name of that leader to some question and 
comparing the public’s answers with those obtained through a simi¬ 
lar question not attached to the name of the leader. The reader 
will recall the example of the differential acceptance of early 
Thanksgiving when tested with and without the name of Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt. 

The observation of actual behavior in a standardized situation is 
even more effective m measuring morale. Razran* reports some ob¬ 
servations m which the respondent was informed drat die interview 
was a sort of beauty contest. The group was shown a group of photo¬ 
graphs and told to rate diem on the basis of beauty, intelligence, 
character, and other traits. The scries of photographs had no names 
attached. Two weeks later the rating was repeated but with names 
which were obviously racial stereotypes. Discrepancies between the 
ratings of the same face differently labeled afforded a good measure 
of the effect to which a prejudice actually operated as a motive in 
judgments of human traits. 

In the realm of intellectual activity similar techniques are equally 
applicable. The writer’ found, for example, that the following syl¬ 
logism was differently appraised by a group of students with strong 
prejudices against Negroes as compared with those who were un¬ 
prejudiced. 

All Negroes are slow workers 

Albert is a white man 

Therefore, Albert is not a slow worker 

The syllogism is, of course, invalid, but twenty per cent of the preju¬ 
diced group thought it valid. Of the unprejudiced group only 7 per 

* H S Razran, “Conditioning Away Social Bias by the Luncheon Technique,'' Psycfiological 
Dullelin,XXS.V (1938), 693 

*FloydL K\ich, Psyc/iology anJ Life (Chicago Scott, Foresman ami Company, 1937) 
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cent thought it valid. Tests of this sort measure the dynamic value 
of a prejudice without the respondent being aware that his preju¬ 
dices are the real object of tlie observation. They measure the influ¬ 
ence of unconscious motives rather than the easy outpouring of tlie 
socially acceptable manifest content of the mind. 

Another promising method of measuring the emotional compo¬ 
nents m morale consists in giving the respondent synopses of stones 
and asking him to pick the most interesting one, t.e., the one he 
would like to see in a motion picture, read as a novel, or hear as a 
radio program. This method has the advantage of being extremely 
flexible in that it permits every conceivable type of motivation to be 
employed. 

There is still need for investigation of the effects of events in the 
news on the moods and emotions of the public Does a certain bit 
of news produce excitement, confidence, fear, or apathy ? Ways 
must be found to measure these responses It is quite possible that 
a simplified, shortened, and standardized psychiatric interview can 
be developed to round out the description of mass behavior during 
an emergency Certain neurotic symptoms are objective enough in 
the external manifestations to permit of quantitative treatment In¬ 
somnia, indigestion, bed-wettmg in children, fingernail biting, and 
the like are among these. 

None of the above suggestions nor any pattern of them could con¬ 
ceivably replace the public-opinion poll. They represent, however, 
needed extensions of the polling technique if the various nonintel¬ 
lectual and subconscious elements entering into the composition of 
morale are to be effectively measured. 

rloyii finch 15 associate professor of psychology .it the University of Southern CalifornMi 
now on leave. He was formerly vice-president of the Opinion Research Corporation. His writ¬ 
ings include Psychology and Ltfe, Wording souh Psychology, and People Ate Unportont He 
is a member of tlic Executive Committee of the Comnuttce for National Morale 



THE MORALE OFFENSIVE AGAINST 
THE UNITED STATES 

LADISLAS FARAGO 

1 

Germany’s psychological campaign against the United States is 
motivated by the realization that the United States with its demo¬ 
cratic opposition to totalitarian principles stands in the way of the 
execution of Hitler’s complex plans for world domination. Hitler 
himselfj one of Gei many’s really outstanding RealpoliUj^ei since 
Bismarck, is fully aware of the fact that he must relieve this pressure 
if Germany’s victory is to be secured, or, even more than tha t, if Ger¬ 
many’s ultimate defeat is to be averted. 

According to Hitler’s contention as expressed in some of his re¬ 
cent speeches, the present strain on German-Amehcan relations has 
historical and immediate causes. He views these causes with re¬ 
markable realism and permits no illusion to obscure or garble their 
possible effect on his plans. Among the historical causes is American 
democracy's “geopolitical and ideological” opposition to Nazi as¬ 
pirations.’ Among the immediate causes are, first, economic compe¬ 
tition; second, the increasing understanding between Great Britain 
and the United States; and, tliird, Hitler’s fear of the eventual 
American intervention as a decisive factor in the outcome of the 
present war. 

The geopolitical cause is of considerable exotic interest. The Ger¬ 
mans believe that, as long as American democracy remains intact 
and necessarily hostile to the Nazi regime, Germany will never be 
able to extend her control beyond Continental Europe, certainly not 
to die Western Hemisphere. In fact, they perceive in the United 
States, and not m the British Empire, the main geopolitical obsta- 

‘ K. Haushofer, We/irgeopolitik (Berlin Junker & Ducnnhaiipt, 1932) 
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cic to the Nazi-inspired world revolution. Alfred Rosenberg,’ the 
Nazis’ foreign-political theorist, was prepared to recognize the sta¬ 
tus quo of tire British Empire, even to the extent of conceding a 
definite civilizing mission to England. “Great Britain assumed the 
task of protecting the white man wherever he may live, scattered all 
over the globe, and British colonial policy remained faithful to this 
mission.,.. This was Great Britain’s mission in the past; it is in the 
best interest of all nations diat she continue in the service of this 
mission.” 

On the other hand, die United States’ largely doctrinal claim to 
the autonomy of the Western Hemisphere has never been recog¬ 
nized by die Nazis among themselves. Even more than tliat, Ger¬ 
many herself has a definite and, until recendy, very articulate claim 
to Latin America.* 

The Monroe Doctrine, which Bismarck once called an “impu¬ 
dence,” is described by die Nazis as an “arrogant doctrine, basically 
a ridiculous presumption.”* Colin Ross, a qualified spokesman of 
Nazi imperialism, told a San Francisco audience: “Of course, the 
United States is the leadingpower in die Western Hemisphere, and 
I predict that one day it will reach from the Pole to Panama. But 
with South America the situation is different. I think America is 
overstepping when it thinks to put the Western Hemisphere under 
its influence. It takes insight and understanding to get along with 
the people of Indian blood in South America, and Germans under¬ 
stand them very well ... Perhaps our goods are what the people 
want, or, possibly the Germans are better salesmen, We have gained 
in some countries while America has lost, and naturally you don’t 
like that.”* 

The trend of American foreign policy, too, causes considerable 

*A ^osenhcTgiDieKriieundNeulrau'BuropatiMwnchw Ehcr. 193.1) 

* Various issues of Zeitschrifl filer Ceopoliu^ (Hcidclherg- Vowmckel, 1933-1941). R v 
Schumacher and H Hummel, Vom Knege gmscAea den Knegen Die Poiitik, des Voel/^er- 

(Stutlgarc! Union, 1937) 

* C Ross, "Amcriko grcift iwch dcr WcUmacht," Ztitschnitjiier CcoHm'J^. XVI (1930), 6 
^ The tfeiv YorA, Ttnies, March 16,1939 
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alarm among Nazi imperialists. It is conceded that while Germany 
has taken the “initiative to cliange the status quo of die world,” the 
key to its ultimate solution rests more than ever with the Anglo- 
Saxon nations, and particularly with the United States." Ross’ as¬ 
serted that the defensive Monroe Doctrine was rapidly giving place 
to what he called the “offensive Roosevelt Doctrine,” a process 
which he follows with apprehension, since he knows that “poten¬ 
tially the United States is the world’s foremost political and eco¬ 
nomic power, predestined to dominate the world once it puts its 
heart into it.” Finally, the general foreign political trend, divorcing 
the United States from Wilson’s Kuhurtfnpenahsm! widi the “pol¬ 
icy of interventionism” gradually taking shape, places the United 
States into direct geopolitical opposition to Nazi Germany, 

In so far as ideological causes are concerned, bodi in Mein Kampf 
and in his speech of January 30,1940, Hitler denied the possibility 
of a parallel existence of democracies and totalitarian states, since, 
he said, they are bound to encroach on each other’s ideological, and, 
subsequently, territorial domains. During the past six years, Hit¬ 
ler’s regional totalitariamsm dcvelc^ed into a global totalitarianism 
which cannot afford to tolerate the parallel existence of a United 
States “armed” with an ideology that is equal to the Nazis’ own. 
The mere existence of a potent American democracy would repre¬ 
sent a permanent danger to his control of Continental Europe, since 
all of Europe’s subjugated democracies would look to the United 
States for their liberation. 

Among the immediate causes, Hitler’s fear of American interven¬ 
tion IS the most prominent. In his speech of January 30,1941, he told 
the German people that a possible American participation in this 
war has been anticipated and fully provided for in his calculations 

* K. Richter, "Die politische Slettung dcr sicben Grossmaechie als Folgc ihrcr Voelkischcn 
Lage im Raum," Zeitschrift fiier Geopohti^, XVI, 4 (1939), 258 
’'See4 Chapter U "Von der Mtsnroe-aur RooscveltDokUin," 417 

K, Krueger, “Wancllungcn in dcr Polmk dcr Vercmiglen Staaten," Zeiiichriji filer 
PoUuk (i 937 )> 390-399 
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His mindfulness of an eventual American intervention is in striking 
contrast to the nonchalance with which Hohenzollern Germany 
treated the same problem. While American intervention was tlien 
summarily discounted. Hitler now discounts American neutrality. 
He thinks with Schoenemann’s German observer who, comment¬ 
ing on one of President Roosevelt’s speeches, remarked: "America 
is so neutral indeed that she does not care who is going to defeat 
Germany.”* 


11 

The Germans now realize that under these circumstances even a 
quick defeat of the Soviet Union and of the United Kingdom would 
not remove the certainty of an eventual American intervention from 
the path of Nazi domination of the world Therefore, the summary 
elimination of the United States as an active and potent antitotali- 
tarian force becomes the main feature of Germany’s ultimate war 
aims. 

This elimination can be accomplished either by an intensified 
application of the by now familiar Geiman “strategy of terror,” or 
by direct conquest. All die available German evidence tends to show 
that, at least for the time being, Germany considers the United 
States to be out of the range of her war machine.’* Therefore, Hitler 
banks on the success of a morale offensive, regarding the United 
States as a legitimate objective of his psychological war. 

It IS important to emphasize that the beginning of this morale 
offensive did not coincide with the outbreak of tlie present war It 
started immediately upon the Nazis’ seizure of power m 1933. At 
first, the campaign was of a defensive nature. Its mam motivation 
was the Nazis’ desire to “sell” the Hitler regime rather than tlie 

*F Scliocnemann, AnKrik.a iitid der muonalsoxtaUsmus (Berim Junker & Duenoliaupt, 
’ 914 )' 

’"K Haushofer, “Wchrgcopolmk,” Haiidbuch der neuzeU\ichen Wehrivisscmchnltcn, I, 
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Nazi ideology to the American public whose good will was consid¬ 
ered essential on political and economic grounds 
But, even then, this laigely educational campaign, conducted by 
intensified propaganda, short-wave broadcasts, and Nazi lecturers 
flocking to the Americas, was permeated with distinct offensive ele¬ 
ments. In fact, It was regarded in Berlin as the preparatory phase of 
a morale offensive to be followed by an actual offensive on the larg¬ 
est possible scale. The whole strategic and tactical structure of this 
offensive was outlined ui a document issued by the German Min¬ 
istry of Propaganda, in September 1933 It went under the title 
“General Instructions Concerning German Piopaganda-Action in 
the Two Americas,” and was sent to secret agents both in this coun¬ 
try and in the Argentine. A copy of this document was intercepted 
by the Second Bureau of the French General Staff which also suc¬ 
ceeded m establishing its authenticity.^ 

Despite the fact that the document is now moie than eight years 
old, It IS still our best guide to an understanding of the aims and 
functions of the German morale offensive. In addition to this docu¬ 
ment, Schoenemann’s basic book on The Art of Influencing the 
Masses in the United States of America'^ provides us with more ma¬ 
terial on the methods used by German propagandists 
The principles of German propaganda aimed at the United States 
are, first, to win over public opinion as a whole rather than to con¬ 
vert individual personalities, since American personalities depend 
on public opinion and not vice versa.“ Second, German propaganda 
must be painstakingly camouflaged: it must never appear as Ger¬ 
man and as propaganda Third, it must be based on tlie accurate 
knowledge of intellectual, emotional, and economic trends m die 


“R Dell, Germany Uvninsl^ed (London Hopkmson, 1934) The document was published 
bv Le Petit Paiisicn, in November nnd December 1933 

Schoencmann, Die Kiiiist tier Massenbeeiiifttissting ;« tien Vereinigteii S/aaten ton 
Amenka (Stuttgart Deutsche Vcrlagsinstalt, 1924) 

’*F Sc\\oi.nQm:[f\n,Deiitol{raiie nnti Aiissenpoiilikdci USA (Berlin Junker & Duennhaupt, 
1939 ) 
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United States. Such an understanding must be acquired by special 
agents working among us. Fourth, it must never try to create new 
issues and then proceed to convert the American people to tliem. It 
must detect existing issues and concentrate on twisting and then ex¬ 
ploiting them. Fifth, it must not have a fixed, stationary policy, but 
must be extremely fluid and flexible, adapted to day-by-day develop¬ 
ments and trends. Sixth, it cannot be conducted by remote control. 
While general instructions may come from abroad, their execution 
must be left exclusively to resident agents. Seventh, it must utilize 
to their capacity the good offices of existing Fascist or pro-totah- 
tarian native American organizations with whom a working alli¬ 
ance must be established. 

Schoenemann believes chat eight largely independent American 
institutions have a dominant influence on tlie formation of Ameri¬ 
can public opinion. They are the church, the educational system, 
women, tlie press, radio, motion pictures, industry and labor (he 
calls It the business world), and society, clubs, and fraternities. 
There are, accordingly, eight almost independent propaganda cam¬ 
paigns conducted against the United States, each one working with 
different mcdiods and with a varying degree of success, concentrat¬ 
ing on but one of these channels through which Nazi propaganda 
can be funneled to the United States 

III 

According to investigations conducted by the Committee for Na¬ 
tional Morale, the agents of German psychological warfare may be 
divided into categories of trouble seekers and trouble makers. 

Trouble seekers are the members of the innumerable German 
fact-finding agencies who ferret out what die Nazis call Stoerungs- 
\erne, kernels of disturbance, such as differences of opinion that 
divide political parties and minority groups, the frustrated ambitions 
of discarded politicians, racial controversies, economic inequalities, 
petty jealousies in public life, and other cleavages. In the United 
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States, these agents maintain contact with Americans of German 
origin and establish relations with native Americans of German sym¬ 
pathies and with those whose unwitting assistance to the Nazi cause 
can be expediently exploited. The legitimate national opposition to 
the administration is among the most important inadvertent “al¬ 
lies” of Nazi propagandists, as emphasized by Banse“ who wrote: 
“Applied psychology as a weapon of war means propaganda in¬ 
tended to influence tlie mental attitudes of nations toward war.... 
It is essential to attack the enemy nation in its weak spots (and what 
nation has not its weak spots?), to undermine and break down its 
resistance, and to convince it tliat it is being deceived, misled, and 
brought to destruction by its own government. Thus the people will 
lose confidence in the justice of its cause so that the political opposi¬ 
tion in those nations (and what nation is without one ?) will raise 
its head and become a more powerful trouble maker. The enemy 
nation’s originally solid, powerful, and well-knit fabric must be 
gradually disintegrated, broken down, rotted, so that it falls apart 
like a fungus treaded upon in a forest.” 

The actual morale oHcnsive started with an exliaustive study of 
American conditions and institutions, just as prescribed by Blau” 
and by Major Stark writing m the official Militaer-Wochenblatt 
(Military Weekly),” The expediency of this procedure m this case 
was explained by Schoenemann” in a lecture to Nazi political lead¬ 
ers and a new generation of propagandists assembled in the Berlin 
Hochschule fuet Politi}{, a high educational institution maintained 
by the German Propaganda Ministry for its new crop of agents 
“America is much more important,” Professor Schoenemann 
said, “and it has much greatei influence on the development of 
European politics than most of us realize It would be wrong either 

E Oanse, Rtjuni inid VoUi im U'elfl(iicz (Oldenburg Stalling, 1031) 

Diau, "Grundgedanken zur verglcicbcnden Voclkcrpsychologie " Hctlicft, Zeilscfirtft 
jner angewaiullc Ps\cholagie mid C/iara/{ler{uiide (1938), 1.18-162 
L Stark, '‘Prop.igandakricg," Milliner Wochenblntt (1935), 20 
”Scc9 
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to underrate and slight, or to fail to study the United States just as 
thoroughly and systematically as other great powers of the world. 
Such past short-sightedness caused us to make a serious blunder 
once and we simply cannot afford to repeat that mistake.’’ 

Most important among the trouble-seeking agencies is the 
Deutsche Auslands-lnstmt (German Foreiga Institute) of Stutt¬ 
gart. For all practical purposes, it is the world’s most extensive in¬ 
telligence service disguised as a patriotic-scientific organization. 
Accoiding to Its own prospectus,“ it is devoted to the study of the 
“thirty-million, men and women of German blood living abroad.” 
The Institute claims to have established that there are 5,830,000 
Americans of German blood now living here, of whom 3,188,000 
were born in Germany ” The organization was frankly described by 
Dr. Richard Csaki, its director, m these highly significant vi'ords 

“The German Foreign Institute stands in the service of German- 
dom and aims at the spiritual, racial, and ideological unification of 
all Germans m one great community Within Germany, it is the 
most extensive gathering-place of material concerning foreigners of 
German origin and German nationals living abroad. The specific 
duty and responsibility of tlie Institute to state and Nazi Party con¬ 
sists in the most appropriate exploitation of this material. The In¬ 
stitute IS at the disposal of all German nationals abroad, as well as 
organizations of foreign Germans, with guidance and help. The 
foreign German, no matter what citizenship he may hold, finds here 
understanding and support by the strength of his membership in 
the German folkdom”” 

The 1939 report of the Institute emphasized that “the research of 
German blood in the United States is of particularly urgent impor¬ 
tance. We have now assigned a huge staff of excellently trained ex¬ 
perts to diis special task. This is the duty of our Amenca-Researcli 


""Deutsches Austands Instmii," Stuttgart, 1935 

Kloss, Urn die timgiing des DeutsclinmtnJifinerttinis (Berlin’ Volk und Reich, 1937) 
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Department which is also preparing a central map showing the geo¬ 
graphical distribution o£ German-Amencans all over the United 
States.”” 

According to the Institute’s own testimony, it now possesses the 
complete membership list of 43,000 German organizations function¬ 
ing in foreign countries, including all German-Amencan societies, 
associations, churches, schools, and hospitals, with the biographies 
and personal lecords of more than 300,000 families of German an¬ 
cestry It sends out so-called Home Letters to Germans abroad, 
informing them of all events within the region from which tliey 
emigrated to foreign countries. Some of its regional mailing lists 
contain as many as 30,000 names. 

The so-called fact-finding methods of the Institute are as ingen¬ 
ious as they are efficient To cite but one example, m 1934-1936, 
associates of the America-Research Department were sent to the 
United States to visit all American places with names of German 
towns and villages. Dr Norbert Zimmern, an assistant director of 
the Department, was sent to all the American Hannovers, while 
others were assigned to the Berlins, Hamburgs, Stuttgarts, and otlier 
places. 

It may be said that tlie results of these costly expeditions were not 
at all encouraging In fact, the “scientists” reported back home that 
“due to the higher civilizational level of the Anglo-Saxon environ¬ 
ment and the racial admixture of the American cities, our blood 
brothers in America are rapidly losing their Germanic characteris¬ 
tics and their ties to the old country It was then suggested to con¬ 
duct an “immense religious work in all its details to prevent the final 
decay of our Germanic brethren in the United States.” Schoene- 
mann, too, complains that America’s Germanic clement is slow to 
become the main prop of Nazi propaganda in the United States” 


^ Der AusUnUdcuische (Sluttgarl Kohihammer, 1937, 19381 1939) 
”Sce 18 
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He comes to the conclusion that tlie mam propaganda carriers can 
be found, not among German-Amencans, but among disgruntled 
native Americans who were converted to the Nazi cause and tlie 
waves of a Nazi future. 

The German Academy at Munich, with its Seminar of Geopoli¬ 
tics, is another important fact-finding agency. This organization is 
particularly interested in the United States, which is evident in the 
scope of its publications on American subjects. Thus, during the past 
five years, it published papers on Alaska, on the fortification of 
Guam, on Japanese-Amencan fishery controversies, on the “Ger¬ 
man Frontier” in the United States, on the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, on Ukrainian minority groups, on Japanese m Hawaii, the 
manoeuvers of the Pacific Fleet, on American war-mongering in 
Central America, on imperialism and planning in our foreign pol¬ 
icy, on the Philippines, on short-wave broadcasts to Latin America, 
and many more.** 

The question “what is geopolitics?” has been conclusively an¬ 
swered by tile Seminar’s Guatemala representative who calls him¬ 
self an “overseas observer fatefully tied to the eternal German living 
space.” He wrote: “It is not enough for a diplomat to know the 
statistics of the land to which he is accredited, or to know his op¬ 
ponents on the spot. He will only be able to engage in a superior 
intrigue if he knows more than his opponents, if he thus becomes 
capable of anticipating things to come, events which may come or 
arc bound to come. The callisthenics of this sense of anticipation is 
GeopaUukJ’” 

Of course, the Propaganda Ministry is the ultimate fount of all 
fact-finding agencies, especially its Sections III and VII, entirely 
devoted to foreign propaganda. But its activities carry it over into 
the group of trouble makers who arc assigned to the task of actually 
conducting the psychological war on its own battlefields 

** Zettsc/mfl fucr Geopahttf^ (Heidelberg Vowinckcl, 1935—1941) 

F H Schmolck, "Was isl Gcopolilikt" Zeiltcfiriflftter Geopofilil{, XVI (1939), 5, 371—373 
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IV 

The duUes o£ the tro\ible makers ate mandold. They utilize the 
facts discovered by the trouble seekers, exploiting and publicizing 
obvious and latent frictions in the interest of demoralization and 
disintegration, spreading Nazi ideology, perpetrating philosophical 
and material sabotage, discrediting refugees from Germany and 
the countries occupied by her armed forces. 

The most important trouble-making agency is the Foreign Or¬ 
ganization of the Nazi Party (Auslandsorganisation der NSDAP) 

It is anchored in the Law of January 30, 1937, which established 
Ernst Wilhelm Bohlc, its head, in the German Foreign OlHce with 
the title of Under-Secretary of State. At present, the organization is 
represented in 45 foreign countries where it maintains 548 local 
groups, or, as the Germans like to call them, Stuetzpmkte, bases. 
Prior to the war, it had branches on 1,097 German seafaring vessels, 
since the supervision of German sailors is also entrusted to this 
agency. 

The morale offensive against the United States is not confined to 
German activities within diis country. A vast organization, or rather 
a network of organizations, is assigned to the important task of 
disseminating anti-American propaganda in foreign countries, par¬ 
ticularly in Latin America and China A violent anti-American 
“crusade” is being constantly beamed at Great Britain, patterned 
after the successful campaign that finally ended in the dissolution 
of the entente coi diale, British listeners to German broadcasts are 
told that the United States has once again resumed its “traditional 
role as Uncle Shylock,” banking on Britain’s downfall to seize all 
British possessions in the Western Hemisphere. An equally violent 
and even more venomous anti-American campaign is now con¬ 
ducted in the Japanese press, as well as in broadcasts sent to Turkey, 
Finland, and Sweden. 

In the face of this concentrated attack against America’s morale 

*“E Ehnch, Die Aushnds Organifitaon derNSDAP (Dcrlin Junker & Duennhnupt, 1937) 
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Integrity, o£ which the present paper is but a fragmentary outline, 
the United States must develop its own defensive measures. Long 
before Hitler wrote his Kampf, Banse and Ludendorff dieir blue¬ 
prints of total war, or Blau his secret propaganda textbook, an 
American officer, Colonel (later General) Walter Campbell 
Sweeney described the changed character of modern war in a 
prophetic little book entitled Military Intelligence —A New 
Weapon of WarT 

Written almost eighteen years ago and now all but forgotten, it 
was, in fact, the first outline and warning of psychological warfare 
Colonel Sweeney wrote: “While espionage is still one of the recog¬ 
nized agencies in the collection of military information, its field 
of action has been so extended ... as to make its military phase an 
unimportant one. ..It may be called War Propaganda., and it is 
not a military weapon but a national one. It is not operated by mil¬ 
itary personnel but by civilians. Even m war the attack chiefly is 
directed against the civilian population in the homeland and only 
partially against the military forces. Its main objective in war is to 
weaken the enemy by destroying the faith of his people in their 
government. Its mam object in peace is to select and prepare agen¬ 
cies which will be of value to it for the purposes when the time for 
the use of military force arrives.” 

The Fifth Column was clearly foreseen by Colonel Sweeney: 
“A possible method of acquiring information of value under such 
conditions but one whose use would not even be considered by the 
United States lies in establishing within the enemy countiy a system 
whereby local resident inhabitants act as spies and agents and make 
their reports to representatives who pass through at regular inter¬ 
vals. Such a system to be effective must be one that has been built 
up years before the commencement of the war.” And the warning: 

“It appears to be evident that a new agency widi a new method of 
attack has come into existence. It was born out of the modern 
industrial necessities of the armies and the need for having full sup- 

" New York Frcdcnrk A Stokes Company, 192.1 
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port of the public in prosecuting a \var. New metliods of attack 
require new methods of defense The new weapon, war propa¬ 
ganda, as described, has developed the new method of attack and 
has brought us to the point where we must create a new agency 
and method of defense/’ 

The Committee for Nadonal Morale, m a report prepared for the 
Cabinet of die President of the United States, outlined what it con¬ 
sidered to be the best methods of defense. In conclusion, let us 
quote the Committee’s recommendation: 

The cornerstone of all prophylactic or defensive measures must 
be a social and military application of the Socratjc principle of self- 
knowledge A searching survey of American morale, both civilian 
and military, must be conducted from the same point of view as the 
enemy survey, t.e., with the object of discovering actual or potential 
weak spots. This survey should be conducted under the guidance of 
trained social psychologists, but the conclusions to be drawn from 
It should be entrusted to men having a mentality and experience as 
nearly analogous as possible to the chiefs of enemy propaganda 
services: public-relations experts,publicists, politicians, and soldiers. 
When the outline of the Nazi plan to demoralize America is agreed 
upon, experts in the various fields can formulate specific recom¬ 
mendations, either to eliminate the weak spots or to orient counter¬ 
propaganda or censorship 

This principle of an "offensive" survey—a survey from the point 
of view of die enemy—cannot be too strongly emphasized as a 
practical measure. 


Ladtslat Faraga was born ift Hungary and was, lor a number of years, foreign corrcspontl- 
ent for English .nnd American newspapers He was in the Dcrlin office of Fhe New York. 
Tnnei for eight years, was sent to Abyssinia for the Associated Press, was foreign correspond 
ent for the London Sunday CAronicIe anti the News Reoierv, covering all Europe Lie is the 
author of Abyssnua an the Zve, Riddle of Arabia, Palestine at the Ciossioadi, England in 
Crisis, and is now writing a book for Dobbs Merrill, to be entitled The Invisible Blitskrieg 
He IS also a contributor to Asia magazine, theiVerv RepiiUic.The Nation, etc , and editor of 
German Psychological Warfare, published by the Committee for N'ltional Morale He is a 
member of the Executive CommiUcc of the Committee for National Morale 



DANGER POINTS ON THE HOME FRONT 


EDMOND TAYLOR 

However it is defined officially, morale for most of us means the 
enthusiasm of others for the causes we believe in ourselves. The only 
sure way to avoid the snares of wish-thinking and projection is, 
therefore, to study the morale of groups in relation to specific prob¬ 
lems that by their very nature will require for solution some con¬ 
certed group action. At the moment the specific problems most 
likely to impose a critical test upon American morale are those aris¬ 
ing out of the war. Even among these it is possible to reject some as 
having a secondary or distant relevance. Whatever latent or active 
troubles may be diagnosed in the present sociopsychological state of 
this country, we shall muddle along somehow, if the gods treat us 
kindly, just as France would have muddled along somehow if Fate 
—in the form of ten or more German panzer divisions—had not 
put the French people to a test that their morale was not strong 
enough to meet successfully. We are unlikely to have any enemy 
divisions to cope with on our own soil m the near future but the 
development of the strategic situation in the world may well pro¬ 
duce in this country morale stresses more dangerous than those that 
broke France, and it is in the light of such possible situations that the 
potential deficiencies in American morale must be studied. Further, 
they must be studied with grim attentiveness; for if civilian morale 
in America were to collapse under the strain of certain not unlikely 
developments abroad, America would be lost as France has been 
lost and the war and the world would be lost with her. 

The greatest single danger spot on the home front is obviously 
the controversy over foreign policy between so-called intervention¬ 
ists and noninterventionists. To the extreme interventionists it 
seems abominable that there should be any debate at all when the 
country is facing such deadly external perils. This is a somewhat 
naive view. Debate is inevitable in the circumstances, and probably 
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desirable. Likewise the fact that approximately a fourth of the 
country—if the opinion polls are accurate—is bitterly opposed to 
the policies of the Administration, which the majority supports, is 
not in itself alarming. An opposition of this size under die Ameri¬ 
can system of government should not be sufficient to block majority 
policy 

There is however a hig difiercncc hetween a consUtutional oppo¬ 
sition—loyal or not, in Mr. Willkie’s sense—and a revolutionary or 
subversive one. A much smaller minority than one fourth of the 
population can even carry out a successful i evolution in certain 
circumstances. The question therefore arises, do tlie noninterven¬ 
tionists constitute a subversive minority? At the moment, and as a 
political bloc, they do not They are, however, exposed to contam¬ 
ination by subversive elements whicli have joined with them— 
Bundists, Coughlinites, etc.—and because of their political position 
are obviously exposed to totalitarian propaganda. Ideologically the 
American isolationist may abhor Hitlerism as much as any one but 
on the specific issue of American intervention m the war his position 
is identical with the Nazi position Such identifications are very 
dangerous; given an active and subtle propaganda, it is inevitable 
that a vicious process of psychic chemistry should lead in the end to 
an identification between the isolationist and the fascist positions 
m more than one sector. Indeed, this thing has happened. The in¬ 
creasingly radical trend of isolationist organizations in the past few 
months is a political fact no honest observer can deny. 

Whether or not it is a trend toward Hitlerism as a doctrine is 
irrelevant. It is a trend toward violence and subversion. This, to my 
mind, is evident in the growing bitterness and h ate expressed in the 
public speeches and private conversation of some isolationists, and 
above all in their tendency to view their adversaries as instituting or 
preparing to institute an unconstitutional dictatorship. It may be 
unfair to suggest tliat these charges have the strategic purpose of 
preparing opinion for illegal and unconstitutional acts on the part 
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of the minority, but they undoubtedly have the effect of justifying 
such acts, in the minds of these isolationist supporters, in case their 
leaders at some future date might attempt a Putsch. 

On the basis of the ground already covered, I think it is safe to say 
the marching wing of American isolationism will continue to move 
fardier and fartlicr from the normal channels of American political 
activity and that unless its course is interrupted somehow it will 
become quite frankly an organization for civil war Without, 
therefore, passing judgment in any way on the isolationist argu¬ 
ments as such, I think that it is possible to postulate a danger of civil 
war arising from the conflict between the policies of the Adminis¬ 
tration, supported by a majority of the country, and the policies of a 
strong minority under radical leadership and with external support. 

If American society is fundamentally sound and American politi¬ 
cal leadership is adequate, the extreme isolationist groups as they 
become more violent should grow numerically smaller. A con¬ 
tinued increase in die membership in militant isolationist organiza¬ 
tions would not, however, be a dangerous symptom in itself. It 
would simply prove that extreme isolationists are becoming more 
and more militant as war approaches. This is to be expected. What 
would be very ominous would be any sharp increase m the per¬ 
centage of the population opposed to the Administration’s policy. 

The real test will come when this country officially enters into the 
war, if it does. If a declaration of war does not automatically elimi¬ 
nate the mass support which the isolationist leaders have obtained, 
we shall be confronted with a very serious situation The obvious 
strategy for die isolationist leaders in case of war will be to retain 
their mass support by taking a public position of conditional loyalty 
—supporting the war effort with reserves which will enable tliera 
to sabotage war morale quite effectively. 

To prevent such dangers from developing is essentially a political 
rather than a psychological problem There are cases—and I fear 
we are going to be confronted with one then—^when politically and 
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psychologically sound policies must be implemented by force, at 
home as well as abroad. There is, however, an underlying morale 
problem which must be understood if the majority groups and dieir 
leaders in this country are ever going to move effectively against 
their domestic and external enemies. Three fourths of the American 
people may be united on basic policy, as the polls tell us, but they 
are only united on the most superficial plane. Their unity of opinion 
involves so many logical contradictions that it must cover many 
deep and yet unreconciled conflicts within groups and even within 
individuals. Already involved m a war on two fronts—Hitler before 
and Lindbergh behind—the American interventionists must first 
dispose of a mental fifth column which hitherto has paralyzed 
them They have been led by a process of logic that they have not 
always understood to a position very far from their original one and 
they have not yet accepted all the implications of their new position. 
The result is half-heartedness in action, wavering, and indecision. 
In a crisis like the present one, who wavers is lost. 

In many cases the political slogans and the ad hoc ideologies ap¬ 
plicable to previous situations have an inhibiting effect on majority 
leadership. Propaganda themes such asaid-to-England-short-of-war 
played a big role in mobilizing American opinion behind the Gov¬ 
ernment’s foreign policies but today they make it difficult for Ad¬ 
ministration leaders to prepare opinion for frankly belligerent steps 
Faced with the necessity of securing popular support for defense 
steps indispensable to the country’s security, President Roosevelt 
and the Administration generally had no choice but to follow a 
political strategy aimed more at breaking down the morale of the 
groups that were obstructing national defense than at building up 
die morale of the groups that were supporting him It is almost 
impossible to imagine any political tactics which at the same time 
would have disarmed the opposition and prepared the majority 
psychologically for war. That tlic President was unable to imagine 
any is therefore no reflection on his greatness as a leader, but the 
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paradox remains that tlic country has yet to receive the kind of 
leadership that builds morale and cannot possibly receive it as long 
as the President is imprisoned in the outworn formulas of neutrah 
ity, defense, etc. To some extent the inevitable deficiencies of official 
leadership might have been compensated—as they sometimes have 
in the past—by the spontaneous initiative of influential private 
citizens but these unofficial leaders seem if anything more inhibited 
than those on whom the responsibility of government rests. 

Former pacifists who once identified their names with die 
doctrine tliat all wars are criminal now find that the words stick in 
their throats when logic impels diem to proclaim that this is a holy 
war. In attempting to escape the dilemma they have to fall back on 
the line that this is a horrible but necessary war. It is very difficult 
to arouse enthusiasm for horrible but necessary things. 

In general, I think it can be established that the fear of seeming 
inconsistent widi one’s own public personality—a fear which has 
been proved quite groundless by the dictators as far as any practical 
consequences are involved—is preventing leaders of majority opin¬ 
ion in this country from conducting any kind of efiective propa¬ 
ganda campaigns aimed at building up a strong war morale. Instead 
of consciously leading the country toward the war that most of 
them realize is necessary they attempt to give the impression that 
irresistible but impersonal forces are pushing us into war. Since it 
is impossible to arouse enthusiasm for being carried away by a flood, 
there is no enthusiasm for the goals of national policy and as long 
as this condition is true all collective effort toward these goals will 
be half-hearted and faltering—as it was m France. 

This, I diink, explains the alarming lack of dynamism among the 
organized interventionists as contrasted with the vigorous growth 
of the isolationists. Because tlicir leaders are perfectly consistent 
with themselves there are no psychological impediments to the 
untrammclcd expression of their convictions They have only to 
work themselves up” a little to produce a type of highly charged 
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emotional propaganda very effective in building up group morale. 
The interventionist leaders presumably feel just as strongly on tlieir 
side> but when they attempt to express their feelings they are in¬ 
hibited by memories of other days. They may hate Hitler as fiercely 
as Senator Wheeler hates Ivtr. Roosevelt but they remember the 
bitter taste which the hate propaganda of 1934-1918 had left in the 
mouths of the American people and the sense of shame which came 
over civilized Americans after the war when they realized how un¬ 
civilized they had been during the war. 

The final result is that, while the morale of die isolationist ad¬ 
herents is maintained at a good fighting pitch by repeated strong 
doses of propaganda, the adherents of the interventionist organiza¬ 
tions are simply numbed by what they read and hear from their 
leaders. Here the parallel is not so much with France as widi the 
Weimar republic in Germany. If Mr. Lindbergh has as much luck 
as Hitler had, and the democratic leaders of America remain 
stricken to the end with the same political impotence that character¬ 
ized the leaders of German democracy, I see no reason why die 
end result in America should be difierent from what it has been in 
Germany. 

Quite apart from the question of the regime, it seems to me a 
deadly national peril for us that the lethargy of the masses should 
be so laboriously cultivated at the same time that the American 
people are being asked—in principle—to run terrible risks and put 
forth a superhuman effort The contrast between what is asked and 
the tone in which it is asked is in itself a danger to morale. The fact 
that so little is done to mobilize the enthusiasm of the masses of die 
people for our policy objectives is not in strict logic a morale weak¬ 
ness but it is a source of weakness because the kind of high group 
morale expressed as enthusiasm for a cause is the best prophylactic 
against the morale autotoxins which any gigantic war effort is 
bound to generate. 

Some such prophylactic is particularly needed in America now 
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because m addition to the social and economic stresses to which we 
are subjected there are speafic political stresses arising out o£ the 
controversies of the recent past. Within the ranks of the majority 
itself there are numerous half-healed fissures which enemy propa¬ 
ganda will attempt by every means to open. It must not be forgotten 
that America since 1933 has gone through a kind of social revolu¬ 
tion involving some displacement of power between social classes. 
The classes which have been dispossessed m this bloodless civil war 
arc not entirely reconciled to their partial defeat, as a cursory glance 
at die editorial page of any conservative newspaper will show, and 
in the heat of the struggle for power the opposing forces have de¬ 
veloped many fixed and strong enmities. 

In degree the political situation here is incomparably less danger¬ 
ous than it was m France following the French new deal which the 
Popular Front governments attempted to install, but in quality it is 
the same situation. It is well-known how the Germans exploited the 
class war in France and it needs no great clairvoyance to foresee that 
their major propaganda attack will be delivered on the class front 
here In fact it has already been launched The propaganda exploita¬ 
tion by the Nazis of the war with Russia is obviously aimed at driv¬ 
ing a wedge between the Administration and the conservatives who 
uphold Its foreign policy. It is a proof of the underlying soundness 
of American morale that this attack has so far failed to produce any 
decisive results, but the danger will be great as long as the war lasts. 

To my mind this is the crucial point of the whole home front. 
If the present uneasy alliance of patriotic conservatives and New 
Dealers in support of tlie Administration’s foreign policies can be 
maintained, strengthened, and if possible widened at the base, no 
really dangerous revolutionary movement can ever be launched. 
There is no reason why this alliance cannot be maintained, but it 
will require tact and care to do so. Care must also be exercised to 
prevent enemy propaganda from opening up a fissure on the left- 
alienating the support of American labor—but in my opinion the 
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danger here is not great, at least as long as Russia remains fighting 
and our Government continues sending material aid to her. The 
danger is rather the contrary—that, in mobilizing opinion in favor 
of aid to Russia, the extreme left wing in American politics is not 
encouraged to a point likely to alarm the conservatives. 

These perhaps are platitudes but they are platitudes that still 
shock many Americans both of the Right and of the Left and the 
fact that they do proves that our morale is still woefully inadequate 
for waitime purposes. All Americans other than extieme isolation¬ 
ists admit the need for national unity for victory but very few of 
them are yet entirely honest with themselves when they express such 
sentiments Their energies aie wasted in the conflict between the 
logically realized need for true national unity and the strong emo¬ 
tional desire to make this a family war with no outsiders admitted 
as allies Many of the liberals who call most loudly for an “all-out” 
offensive against Hitlerism and rightly denounce less extreme posi¬ 
tions really mean “all out” for a people’s front to beat Hitler rather 
than just “all out” to beat Hitler A complementary attitude is ex¬ 
hibited by many conservatives 

For the most part the answer to these problems is political rather 
than psychological Propaganda is a palliative for symptoms rather 
than a radical cure for deep morale ills Yet some of these symptoms 
can be deadly in themselves and propaganda m the largest sense of 
the word is indispensable. Here is where American intellectual 
leaders can make a vital contiibiition to the war eflort By exhorta¬ 
tion, by example, and by explanation they can and must alter the 
present unsatisfactory attitudes of millions of Americans, begin¬ 
ning, needless to say, by altering their own attitudes—no easy task. 
The liberal intellectuals of other democracies have a gloomy record 
of failure behind them, precisely because they could not bring them¬ 
selves in. time to alter their own attitudes and to concentrate all their 
energies upon preaching the platitudinous formulas which in all 
countries and at all times have inspired men to eftective group 
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action. The record of American intellectuals to date is not much 
better but they still have a little a very little time. 

If they do not use this time to the best advantage, if they do not 
succeed in inculcating in the masses of the American people an 
ideology of victory to the exclusion of everything else and a dis- 
ciplmed support of political leadership as strong as the dictators 
can count on, we shall be terribly vulnerable if any one of the follow¬ 
ing developments occur: 

1. A negotiated peace between England and Germany. In my 
opinion this would produce exactly the same consequences here 
that Munich produced in France and would sound the death knell 
of a free America. 

2. A declaration of war not followed by any real action; participa¬ 
tion in a‘*phony war 

3. A Russian collapse followed by a separate peace with Germany 
and a return to the defeatist propaganda policy followed by the 
Kremlin prior to June 22 of this year. 

^ Serious initial reverses encountered by an American expedi¬ 
tionary force abroad 

It IS in relation to such possible and disastrous developments 
abroad tliat American morale must be studied, and it is my opinion 
that any thorough study will reveal that our morale is at present 
inadequate to meet the situations we are likely to face. 


Edmond T/iylor was htad of ihc Pans olficc of the Foreign News Service of the C/iicago 
Tribune from 1933 101939 From 1930 to ipijo he covered the principal internaiioml con¬ 
ferences, the League of Nations, the Hitler Revolution, the Austrian Anschluss, the Czech 
Crisis, the Spanish Civil War, ihe War on the Western Front He returned to America after 
die Armistice. He is ihe author of Tht StrnUgy of Terror and articles in Forduie, Reader's 
Digest, Public Opinion Qiiarieily, etc He was formerly chaumin of the Executive Committee 
of the Committee for National Morale 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

hi ordei that thu section of The Journal may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readeis ai e wged to send in at once to the editor of this depot t- 
inent titles, and where possible descriptions, of cunent reseat ch projects 
now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in fields of 
intetest \tndted to educational sociology, 

CURRICULUM REVISION AS AN AID TO CIVILIAN 
MORALE: THE PERU CURRICULUM PROJECT 

M. L. HULSE 
Cotnell University 

ALLAN S. HURLBURT 
Peiu Cent) al School 

Perhaps it was the influence ol a new school building providing ample 
facilities for the first time in Peru, New Yoik, or the organization of a 
new staff of teachers unfettered by tradition, or the oft-expressed desire 
of the community to have a school that would serve as a real community 
center that made the curriculum seem outdated and unrelated to the 
educational needs of the pupils. Beginning with the school year 1939- 
1940, the teachers of the Peru Cential School evidenced a growing interest 
m the family background of their pupils that culminated in a planned 
program of home visitations. This experience was and still remains a most 
important factor in directing the thinking of the faculty along functional 
lines. This planned program of home visitation brought sharply to the 
attention of the faculty many of the needs of the community, needs which 
could not be fulfilled by the traditional academic program They had 
found deplorable housing conditions in the country, undernouiished 
children in a dairy and fiiiit section, and a variety of cultural conditions 
in the children’s homes After such experiences it was no longer possible 
to be content teaching a formal English, a conventional algebra, an 
abstract science, or a stereotyped history 

Encouraged by their principal, the faculty decided to attempt a far- 
reaching curriculum reorganization Impressed by reports of outstanding 
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accomplishments of individual teachers in curriculum workshops, it 
seemed highly desirable to attend a summer workshop to secure expert 
advice on their problems. Early m March 1941, the staff began meeting 
once a week to study curriculum theory. Current materials emphasizing 
the role of the school in the community, and the personal, social, and eco¬ 
nomic needs of children and adolescents were emphasized in this study. 

In determining the type of curriculum best suited to the local situation, 
reports on sections from Curriculum Development by Caswell and Camp¬ 
bell* provided the necessary background From the study of High School 
and Life by Francis T Spaulding,* the faculty were able to compare the 
local Situation with the larger aspects of the State situation A number of 
surveys were undertaken by various teachers They included a rather 
complete testing program in the elementary grades and the measuring of 
mental ability and reading progress m the upper grades A socioeconomic 
survey supported the impressions gained through family visitation 
Extensive physical and historical descriptions of the region were made by 
the teacher of vocational agriculture These later became the stimuli for 
the selection of curriculum materials of local significance Information 
was collected on occupational opportunities, and various neighborhoods 
were spotted and briefly characterized. The surveys covered for the most 
part sections B, C, and D of the Evaluative Cnteria and Educational 
Tempeiatures^ 

Early in June, members of the summer workshop staff of Cornell Uni¬ 
versity spent several days in the Peru school becoming acquainted with 
the teachers of various levels and in the several fields, learning something 
about the pupil body and the nature of instruction through visitation of 
classes, and familiarizing themselves with the community and the facili¬ 
ties of the school. 

Following this, some nineteen of the Peru faculty of twenty-four at¬ 
tended theworkshop at Cornell University last summer From the begin¬ 
ning of the project the entire faculty was organized as a committee of the 
whole, and the organization was continued throughout the summer This 
organization contributed to one of the major outcomes of the project, 


*H L Caswell and D S Campbell, DwWop«i<H/(New York Amecican Book 

Company, 1935) 

® Francis T Spaulding, High School and Life (New York McGraw Hill Book Company, 

1938). 

^Evaluative Criteria and Educational Temperatures (Washington, D C CooperaUve Stuth' 
of Secondary School Standards, 1940) 
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namely, the unified attack of the educational needs of youngsters, not 
merely on one level or in one field, but over the entire range of the school 
pfogiam In addition to working as a committee of the whole, the faculty 
occasionally worked in smaller groups to correlate the work of the grades 
and high-school departments so that sequence would be assured in the 
newcuniculum, 

An important feature of the summer experience was the adoption of 
the objectives proposed by The Purposes of Education in American DC' 
moctacy! and their restatement in complete detail by every teacher as a 
guide to the selection of cuniculum elements This restatement of pur¬ 
poses 111 terms of the contribuaons of each grade and department to the 
attainment of these purposes served to focus the attention of the teachers 
on the purposes of education ratlier than upon textbooks and syllabi. In 
addition, since every grade and department restated these same objectives, 
these objectives became the background of the entire school curnculum 
all the way from the first grade thiough high school This again was a 
group undertaking and brought out clearly the many opportunities for 
correlation that exist when curriculum making is a school project rather 
than a departmental one. 

This is a continuing project, and this fall the teachers are enthusiasti¬ 
cally completing and trying out the course-of-study outlines and core 
units that were begun last summer A sympathetic understanding of each 
other’s problems, a genuinely cooperative attitude, a realistic point of view 
toward the services of the school to youth and the community are rewards 
enough for the effort already expended on this curnculum study. 

‘Educationnl Policies Commission, The Purposes of Ediieation w Anjencan Democracy 
(Wnshingion, D C National Education Association, 1938) 
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The Dewey School, by K. C. Mayhew and A. C. Edwards. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936,477 pages. 

A full account of the Dewey School has been needed and awaited for 
thirty years Unfortunately the experiment was short-lived, 1896-1903, 
but Its influence is inestimable, since John Dewey worked on all sorts 
of problems m this school community during the years when he was 
beginning to clarify psychological principles to build a philosophical 
system and to shape the theory of democratic education. His effort to 
develop scientific method in education is clearly seen in the first labora¬ 
tory school at the University of Chicago. 

The records of this school are of special value now, because they reveal 
unmistakably the social orientation of that early experiment, thus contra¬ 
dicting the impression that “progressive education” is rooted in mdivid- 
uahsm. The Dewey School sought to become a cooperative community 
with teachers, parents, and children sharing responsibilities and shap¬ 
ing policies together. The curriculum was built around the central theme 
of human work as it has evolved through the ages, and this program was 
developed by active groups of children reconstructing the past and explor¬ 
ing their present environtticnt. 

Teachers will enjoy this book because it is rich in details of school 
procedures called “progressive” today; specialists m subject matter will 
discover that pupil activity is no enemy to rich content; and administra¬ 
tors will find examples which reveal the philosophy that is gradually 
shaping public education in the United States. 

Trends of Professional Opportunities m the Liberal Arts College, 
by Mbrlr Kuder, Ph.D. Teachers College Contributions to Edu¬ 
cation, no. 717. New York; Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University, 1937. 

This is a study of trends, over a fifty-year period, in tenure, rate of ad¬ 
vancement, and other factors that function in the promotion of members 
of the staff in eleven independent liberal-arts colleges of New England 
Related topics such as college growth, the trend toward specialization, 
opportunities for women, the degrees of college teachers, etc, receive 
attention. As a status study, the work is thoroughly done A valuable list 
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of tables and charts giving a great mass of interesting information is 
appended. 


The Study of Man, by Ralph Linton. Ne’w York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1936,503 pages 

Coming from one of America’s ranking anthropologists this attempt to 
survey and interpret the general nature of society on the basis of materials 
from primitive and civilized societies is to be hailed as an event. It marks 
the beginning of a bolder anthropology than we have had since the de¬ 
struction of the evolutionalists. In content the book proceeds from a lucid 
presentation of the facts of human origins, race, and the nature of the 
biological materials with which sociedes work to an analysis of the forms 
of social grouping in this section the chapters on marriage and the family 
possess keen and unique qualities The last third of the book is devoted to 
problems more anthropological* culture and culture interpretation. The 
discussion of interests is the high point of the book, that of the state the 
weakest. Teachers of sociology wiU find The Study of Man an important 
addition to the textbook field, though some will wish that the author had 
included footnote references. 

State Personnel Administration, With Special Reference to Depart¬ 
ments of ’Education, by Katherine A. FicEtiERic and W altbu D. 
Cocking. Staff Study Number 3 of the Advisory Committee on 
Education, Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1939, + 271 pages, 35c (paper cover). 

This is a statement of present practice with a concluding summary of 
findings and suggested improvements Included are reports and discus¬ 
sion of the following, relation of State personnel to governor, civil-service 
commission, and State boards; selection, qualifications, and functions of 
the personnel, restrictions upon choice of personnel because of residence 
and veteran preference; working conditions, employee organization, 
length of service, turnover, and provision for retirement. 

In 32 States the chief school officer is chosen by popular election, in 8 
he IS appointed by the governor, and in 8 elected by the State board of 
education. At the time of the study, 1938, “only a few departments were 
under the leadership of well qualified chief school officers, assisted by 
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highly competent adminiwrative and professional staffs of suitable size” 
(p.197). 

.. there were a number of states in which responsible officials stated 
frankly that. , highly competent personnel could be secured and re¬ 
tained in few or no cases. The reasons given ., were insecurity of tenure 
and inadequate salaries .. 

"The best way to correct the shortcomings... is by the establishment 
in each state of a comprelieiisive personnel system based on the merit 
principle" (p.zo^). 

Sluantitative Aspects of Experiencing in the Elementary School, by 
Lister K. Ade. Harrisburg,Pa.; Bulletin No. 360, Department of 
Public Instruction, 1939, 221 pages. 

Thu guide was developed m Pennsylvania to encourage teachers of 
mathematics in the elementary schools to become mote aware of the 
many ways that quantitative ideas function m the everyday life of a child. 
These uses of number should be given major consideration m developing 
an understanding of and a need for arithmetic before becoming involved 
with accuracy and speed m computation. 

Emphasis is given to the importance of inventory and diagnostic tests 
in order to plan the kind of arithmetic that is necessary to meet the needs 
of the child. The plan is to devote more time to group and individual in¬ 
struction, Carefully planned checked tests arc used occasionally to find 
out what progress has been made. The efficient teacher will recognize this 
as an opportunity to make practical use of line or bar graphs to note the 
individual’s progress. 

Problem solving is essential in the successful completion of many activ¬ 
ities that are rc.'il life situations to the child Therefore, it is suggested that 
the teacher make the most of these opportunities and solve these problems 
that are meaningful and worth solving 
Consideration is given to drill and speed in the four fundamental proc¬ 
esses when the child is ready for it, but at no tirnc should drill or speed 
precede understanding. 

A systematic development of arithmetic in the elementary school is 
presented. 
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EDITORIAL 

Two important characteristics of the present world conflict, as 
contrasted to previous wars, significantly intensify woman’s respon¬ 
sibility thereto They are: (i) the greatly increased emphasis on 
industrial production, and (2) the vulnerability of civilian commu¬ 
nities. These factors, together with the considerable participation in 
world affairs—political, economic,and social—evidenced by women 
in tl\c past decades, do not permit us to debate the importance of her 
role, It IS self-evident. Our questions have to do, radicr, with the 
effectiveness of her contribution; with the quality of her resiliency. 

Further, it becomes increasingly apparent, as one reads these 
pages, how without minimizing the elements of crisis in tlie situa- 
don, today’s pioblems stem from the past, how inevitably they 
extend into the future. It is interesting to note m Dr Schneider’s 
analysis of women’s economic relationship to our defense program 
how sensitiveness to these past and future values is saved from de¬ 
featism Obstructionism per se is decidedly negative. Awareness of 
social loss and/or gain, piesent and potential, lends strength to 
today's decisions and is a first positive step in achieving tomorrow’s 
goals. 

Miss Herring’s discussion of rural women completes our picture 
of the impact of a defense economy in terms of the usual triology— 
business, industry, and agriculture. We who constitute a distinctly 
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urban group frequently fail to recognize the interdependence of 
these While our immediate concern is humanitarian^ concern lest 
women and children be burdened with heavy and unsuitable work, 
the problem is far-reaching in its implications. Farmers are finding 
serious the competition of industrial wages At the same time that 
dtey are asked to increase production, farm labor is unavailable. 
A land army, Mrs. Roosevelt’s Farmerettes, who are faintly reminis¬ 
cent of World War I, may well ease tlie immediate situation But it 
is well to remember tliat this crisis is in part attributable to the rela- 
Uvely low rewards assigned to agriculture in our predefense econ¬ 
omy. Much IS at stake. Our current emphasis on nutrition comes 
readily to mind. While there arc dramatic elements in this program 
which claim our attention in times of war, it is fundamentally an 
area of social concern that stretches far into the future. One might 
point out, however, that it can mean little or nothing without corre¬ 
lative concern with the production of foodstuifs, of raw materials. 

Women are concerned not alone with what happens to them in a 
defense economy, how their jobs and their homes and tlieir families 
arc affected. They arc vitally aware of the corrective opportunity 
that lies in the exercise of their citizenship. In Mrs. Rosenberg’s 
analysis of government programs lies a clear challenge to recognize, 
to conserve, and to strengthen the social gains we have so painstak¬ 
ingly achieved. Miss McCulloch points out how essential it is today 
that women stretch their age-old sensitivity to the personal equation 
to inclusive responsibility for all society. In this connection, the 
Moore’s discussion of the strategic place of the family as perhaps the 
last reservoir of democracy is a brilliant example of rooting our most 
profound philosophical concepts in simple, everyday living 

If any faint air of unreahty still clings to our consideration of tlie 
impact of war on our individual and collective lives, it is only neces¬ 
sary to turn to Mrs Higham’s firsdiand account of British women’s 
defense activities. One by one we recognize various areas of social 
concern, high lighted in terms of “what really happens ” Moreover, 
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I am sure she will understand if I say that hei article is also impor¬ 
tant for what it does not say. 

There is, of course, inevitable disturbance of personal and social 
and economic iclationships which is desperately threatening to the 
very ideals and values of democracy for which Britain is fighting. 
Mrs Higlinm’s emphasis, however, on the positive values inherent 
in women’s participation in England’s war effort has considerable 
significance for American women There is a quality of personal 
commitment, of acceptance of personal lesponsibility, that under¬ 
lines her remaiks which is distinctly challenging. 

Her sense of urgency is great, A few short weeks ago as this issue 
went to the printer, the editoiial continued: '‘We at the moment, 
aie fortunate to have time to diink, to plan, to plan inclusive of the 
future.” Since then, war no longer threatens, war is here; and Amer¬ 
ican women must lewritc much more than last paragraphs. Our 
own sense of urgency is great, We arc no longer “fortunate” to have 
tune, etc, etc. We can no longer slough off responsibility for posi¬ 
tive action. However, we need not, indeed we must not, cross out 
"thinking” and “planning” from the vocabulary of our daily lives. 
Not in the sense of slipping into the too easy jargon of "after-tlie- 
war-is-over,” for no more than one can escape into the past can one 
retreat into the future. The clear shock of the present crisis must 
strengthen our determination to build our future, to build our fu¬ 
ture, today 1 


JANET POWLEK NLLSON 



DEFENSE AND THE WOMAN WORKER 


FLORENCE HEMLEY SCHNEIDER 

The role of the woman worker in the American arsenal for 
democracy is confused. On the one hand there are the under¬ 
employment and unemployment of male workers which limit her 
contribution. On the other, there is the need for the skill of specific 
groups of women. 

The training of women for defense and their placement have been 
retarded by prejudice against women working while men are un¬ 
employed and fear that women will not step aside when men wish 
to return to their jobs after the emergency. Under the present con¬ 
ditions, when approximately one person in every ten who wants a 
job IS still unable to find one (August 1941) and when the job 
security of perhaps two million workers is threatened by priorities 
unemployment, our mores dictate that preference be given to the 
male worker in training, retraining, and employment. Also em¬ 
phasis is placed upon safeguarding his future status. 

Nevertheless, the male labor supply cannot fill certain gaps in the 
country’s defense assembly line. Women arc called upon in the 
transition periods when men are leaving jobs to enter the armed 
forces, or are being trained, or are moving from one part of the 
country to anodier. The female labor supply for defense is more 
than adequate to meet these needs, 12,846,564 or 25 5 per cent of the 
women fourteen years of age and over being in the labor force. 

The recruitment of industrial women for defense has been more 
spectacular than that of other women workers The Federal Security 
Agency has just reported that their number in defense industries has 
risen rapidly in the last few months Aircraft and other factories are 
employing women in production work, in some sections “experi¬ 
menting” With them in jobs formerly held by men. One company 
estimated that ultimately as many as thirty per cent of its workers 
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would be women, hired without pre-employment training for work 
mcluding riveting, dimpling, spray painting, spot and arc welding, 
and automatic drill press operatmg. In addition, industrial women 
are turning their usual skills, e g., sewing and needlework, to die 
emergency. The now familiar story of embroiderers trained in 
thirty days by a large arsenal to make mtricate time fuses for high 
explosive shells is being duplicated in many places. 

Training reports foi ecast many other jobs. They describe women 
learning electrical work, airplane theory, industrial chemistry, para¬ 
chute making, and special defense engineering. Fifty tliousand girls 
are perfecting skills annually in regular federally reimbursed in¬ 
dustrial and trade classes The N YA out-of-school program for girls 
recently employed a total of 195,508 young women on projects in 
machine, metal, mechanical, radio, and electrical shops. 

Behind diese headlines arc the planning of special agencies, em¬ 
ployer cooperation or prejudice in particular situations, and the 
atdtude of working women themselves. Among die agencies striv¬ 
ing for mdustnal women is the Women’s Bureau. This organiza¬ 
tion, created in 1918 to set standards for the employment of women 
in war work, has utilized the records of that time plus current studies 
to point out female work characteristics especially suited for defense. 
Among these are care and constant alertness, manipulative dexterity, 
and speed under certain conditions. Women are especially suited to 
skilled work widi light instruments and in handling parts or m set¬ 
ting up machines. They can operate large machines on heavy work 
with die aid of lifting devices. Widi a minimum of training diey can 
read blueprints, micrometers, calipers, and other instruments, and 
inspect metals. 

Figures of the Women’s Bureau reveal that approximately two 
million women have had experience in manufacturing and me¬ 
chanical industries, using some or all of the aforementioned skills. 
If special or “refresher” training is offered to them and to other 
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women, tliey can make a real contribution to the emergency. The 
Bureau has urged further that women be prepared now so that tliey 
can fill future gaps. 

The task of convincing educators, employers, and often die 
women themselves has not been an easy one. According to the De¬ 
fense Training Program under the United States Office of Educa¬ 
tion, many women are not being trained because employers have 
shown little mclmation to use them. On the other hand, in many 
instances women recruits for pie-employment courses are difficult 
to obtain because of the unwillingness of women to enter machine- 
shop occupations or to train without pay. Among the influences 
playing upon the women is the belief that diese jobs can be only 
very temporary. 

Training figures, however, point out that die situation now seems 
to be improving. When the Defense Training Program was six 
months old, the United States Office of Education reported diat 
only ten women were enrolled in five of the 600 courses which had 
been organized. Three months later (February i, 1941) 600 were 
enrolled and more recent increases have been reported. The com¬ 
plexity of causes is similar to that mentioned before. 

The knotty problem of standards also is behind the headline 
“Industrial Women in Defense " The Women’s Bureau is active in 
this area, again calling upon the experience gained in World War I 
Due to progress made since that time, however, the current emphasis 
is more likely to be upon retaining standards already won rathei 
than upon obtaining them for the first time. The defense issue, to 
what extent women should now strive to keep or make gams, is con¬ 
fused by the long-term controversy over the need for special pro¬ 
tection of the industrial woman worker. 

Many women are realistically asserting that hours and working 
conditions should be determined in relation to the countiy’s goal, 
the most elective production for defense. This cannot be achieved 
under conditions which undermine the health and morale of the 
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woiker, male or female. The experience in Great Britain has proved 
this. 

As the controversy rages, in many places labor legislation for 
women is being modified. Connecticut’s governor, in the interest of 
national defense, has been authorized to allow women in manufac- 
tuiing to work 10 hours daily, 55 hours weekly, during the emer¬ 
gency instead of the 9 to 48 hours prescribed by law. In this State, at 
the request of die War Department, a munitions factory was granted 
the right to employ women on some types of night work which 
would enable it to attam a production goal of 17,000 small arm 
cartridges weekly. 

Men are cooperating widi women at tliis time to achieve the prin¬ 
ciple of “equal pay for equal work.” The motivation for each is dif¬ 
ferent. Women are asking embarrassing questions. Can women 
once driven out of industry to “save the home” be asked to come 
back to save industiy under conditions arbitrarily fixed because of 
sex and marital status? Can anything but skill count now ^ The men 
are practically looking beyond the emergency They realize that in 
the postdefense peiiod they will find it more difTiciik to obtain em¬ 
ployment if employers can pay lower wages to women than to them 
for comparable woik. Accordingly, a union has arranged with a 
steel company that employs about half of the estimated 5,000 women 
in steel diat women shall receive tlie same minimum rate as men 
The American Federation of Hosiery Workers at a recent conven¬ 
tion resolved that where women workcis leplace men in equivalent 
employment thei e shall be no reduction in any rates of pay or lower¬ 
ing of cui rent standards The United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Woikers of America, District 4, CIO, has just passed resolutions 
calling for equal pay for equal work, highei minimiims for both 
sexes, available training for women in industries not ova manned by 
men, and maternity leaves 

The status of the industiial married woman worker is improving 
Many companies have announced a new policy of employing the 
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female relatives of their normal staff. First, the wives of workers are 
on the scene so to speak. Secondly, many employers and male work¬ 
ers believe that it will be far easier to dismiss married women dian 
single ones after the emergency. 

Women are being equally practical. Some of them believe tliat 
now IS the time to ask for the aids tlicy have always needed, i,e., day 
nurseries, commumty kitchens, part-time employment. In one New 
England town, 200 married women registered in an employment 
office are exerting pressure by refusing industrial defense jobs be¬ 
cause they have nowhere to leave their children. 

As the demand for industrial workers, male and female, increases, 
otlier categories of workers benefit. When especially equipped 
women move into primary defense jobs, others perhaps less well- 
trained or formerly unemployed succeed to their positions or those 
of men in secondary defense or nondefensc areas. 

According to the National Restaurant Association, busboys and 
dishwashers are being replaced by women. An Oregon stock ex¬ 
change is now employing women to post stock quotations since it is 
no longer able to secure men for this work. Young girls arc “run¬ 
ners” for several New York banks and women are clerking in 
grocery stores. 

The employers’ associations which once refused women in these 
occupations “because the public would not accept them” are bend¬ 
ing every effort to influence public opinion. They are offering nu¬ 
merous incentives to women workers, among them the promise of 
continued employment after the emergency. 

Still girls and young women are not easily found for these jobs. 
Affected by the depression so close behind them, they are making 
as much money as possible while and where they can Desperate 
employers, therefore, are seeking even those untrained, older, and 
Negro women who for many years were able to obtain only do¬ 
mestic work. 

Household employees not only now have a better market but can 
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often give up their work since moie husbands axe bringing m in¬ 
comes sufficient for tlieir families. As tliese women leave household 
service, State employment services and WPA training schools 
among others report a real shortage. There is a particular dirdi of 
“sleep-in” girls, even with a rise of pay from % 00 to 5^15.00 a month. 

Because of the shortage, defense is providing a rare opportunity to 
drive strongly toward better standards in the domestic field. Home¬ 
makers are being told that they will have to compete realistically 
with industrial and service employment standards, and communi¬ 
ties are liaving to further new devices to take over the home duties 
of those women whose work is needed in factories and stores and 


offices and who are not in an economic position to compete for 
household employees 

The increased and more complex record keeping and tax com¬ 
putation caused by the current emergency have created a new de¬ 
mand for office workers. Continuous examinations are being given 
by the Federal Government for experienced typists and stenog¬ 
raphers. The United States Civil Service Commission has urged 
Government agencies to employ women wherever possible Quasi- 


governmental agencies and others cooperating closely with the Gov¬ 


ernment, e.g, die United Service Organizations and die Young 


Women’s Christian Association, are employing a vast army of 


women clerical workers. 


Training in new white-collar areas is being presented. Four air¬ 
lines—TWA, Chicago and Southern, Mid-Continent, and Braniff, 
in cooperation with Stephens College—arc presenting a couise in 
commercial air-transport operations including flight control, me¬ 
teorology, maintenance, communications, passenger service, sales- 
work, and general office operations. Young women thereby arc 
being trained for positions in traffic and sales departments wliere 
already thousands are replacing men and proving proficient as res¬ 
ervations clerks and telephone sales representatives 
Not only are jobs increasing but new duties and additional respon- 
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sibilities are being given to women. Secretaries must undertake new 
tasks as defense production makes enlarged demands upon the time 
and thought of executives. 

With all this activity, shortages are developing Business men 
are losing secretaries, clerks, and office workers to governmental 
agencies. The latter need workers but must urge them to watch for 
civil-service examinations and to keep in touch with then State em¬ 
ployment services rather than to leave unnecessary gaps in tlieir 
States and localities by flocking to Washington. The lure of higher 
paid mdustiial employment is a complicating factor 
Diverse ♦attempts are being made to reduce the shortage. Many 
firms are rehinng married women and it is believed that generally 
the sentiment against these workers, noticed even recently in bills 
to prevent their woik, is changing. In some States, hour laws have 
been amended to allow longer stretches of work and emergency 
overtime Unlimited daily hours for women in financial institutions 
during periods requning preparation of Government reports are 
specifically mentioned. 

Increased incentives are being offered to the workers. In the last 
three years, according to a study by women transcription supervisors 
in New York City, basic weekly salaries for office-work beginners 
have risen fiom §2 00 to ^3 50 according to the specific ]ob done. For 
experienced personnel, the average weekly salary is from $2,00 to 
$4 00 over the figure given formerly. 

Some schools are offering short “streamlined” secretarial courses 
to fill present emergency needs White-collar workers, more aware 
of economic problems than in World War I, are worried about this 
and other situations. What will happen to the surplus of female 
office workers when men begin to come back for their jobs? They 
remembei the depression which they have just been through when 
indiscriminate training caused extensive unemployment even in an 
expanding clerical market. They are wary about specific piomises 
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such as made by some commercial airlines tliat “feminine jobs will 
increase in number and importance as the business expands to its 
full status in the postwar period ” They are concerned m the present 
that although tlieir salaries are increasing diey still are making far 
less than did tlie men whose places they are taking When prices are 
rising, how will they be able to pay those bills which do not differ¬ 
entiate between male and female? 

Similar problems as well as opportunities aie arising for profes¬ 
sional women. The largest demand to date has been for women in 
“women’s work,” including health, home economics, and the social 
services The Aimy and Navy alone need 15,408 nurses. Hundreds 
of nurses are appointed monthly to the Army through the American 
Red Cross Nuising Service and anothei 1,500 have volunteered for 
service within the Naval Reserve. The Fedeial Government must 
have 400 dieticians by June 30. Day nurseries and housekeeping 
aid for mothers in defense industries are demanding home econ¬ 
omists, as are community projects in nutrition, food service, and 
budgeting. Industrial-welfare workeis, recreational experts, social 
workers for tiavclers’ aid, trained vocational counselors, librarians, 
and teachers are being recruited to help the armed forces and de¬ 
fense workers 

Professional organizations in all these fields are better equipped 
than in World War I to help women to receive and to prepare for 
these opportunities. Among those which have offered the aid of 
their members for defense aie the Nursing Council on Nation.al 
Defense, made up of five national nursing organmations, and asso¬ 
ciations of medical women, denial women, home economists, and 
dieticians These groups are registering their members, are coopera¬ 
ting in training plans (in some fields including the volunteer), and 
are watching standards From their ranks, on the whole, have come 
some of the few women with policy-makingjobs in national defense 

Women nurses have aimy lating with pioper rank and war-risk 
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insurance. Women physicians and surgeons, however, are still ask¬ 
ing for military status and women dieticians are seeking the rank of 
commissioned officer for members who enter army service 
Opinions differ here as in the industrial and clerical fields as to 
the extent to which women should now fight for status. Professional 
women, defendmg tlieir stand, claim diat Jt is no more unpatriotic 
of them to do so than it is for men to raise the issue of sex during a 
national emergency when the services of every skilled worker are 
sorely needed. They point to their work during World War I as 
proof that their ability and skill should be considered rather than 
their sex. 

In die curient scene, professional women refer to the situation of 
the army hostesses to prove that if women are not chosen and do 
network under certain well-defined standards tliey can accomplish 
little. It IS maintamed diat die employment and supervision of the 
limited number of army hostesses were grossly mishandled by army 
officers inexperienced in personnel work with women. 

A realistic argument is that the neces.sary supply of .some female 
workers just will not be obtained unless the incentives offered them 
are equal to those in other fields of defense work. This point has 
more weight as shortages develop in certain professional areas. It 
is not as strong where either demand has been limited to date oi 
where there is still a sufficient reserve of unemployed professionals 
to meet it. 

The demand for nurses is so great that the Nursing Council on 
National Defense is worried lest the standards the profession has 
achieved be lowered. Unemployed, retired, and married women are 
being recalled. To eliminate delays caused by long investigations of 
the professional status of applicants for cei tain jobs, the prerequisite 
of membership in the American Nurses Association has been relin¬ 
quished. A plan to use nonprofessional workers wheiever practical, 
now being initiated, is believed to have merit in that it meets a leal 
present demand but also does not necessitate so increasing the num- 
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ber of professional nurses as to raise the danger of inflation and 
possible serious unemployment later. Also professional nursing 
educational standards need not be diminished by rushing nurses 
tlirough traimng courses. The New York Department of Welfare, 
anticipating similar problems in the welfare field, also is selecting 
qualihed volunteers to supplement the professional staff. 

Colleges and schools are observing all trends, industrial, clerical, 
and professional, very carefully. They are alert not only to present 
needs but also to postdefense possibilities Extracurricular programs 
are being offered to students who wish to contribute now. The seri¬ 
ous question of whether the schools should make radical changes in 
dieir courses to conform with a possible readjusted economy has 
been more difficult to answer. 

Some conclusions and general observations may be drawn from a 
final survey of the total scene. In terms of sex, men have obtained the 
major share of new jobs. The United States Employment Service 
reports that for die first six months of 1941 its placements showed an 
increase of about sixty-five per cent over the same period in the 
previous year, which was almost twice as great as the increase for 
women. Yet as m World War I uncounted thousands of women, 
single and married, are moving into defense industrial, clerical, and 
professional jobs. They are working longer hours night and day. 
Particular surveys show that their use can be extended Out of 1,894 
occupations in 21 key defense industries, according to the Bureau of 
Employment Security, only 331 are definitely unsuitable for women 
because of the physical stiength required or the conditions under 
which the work is performed. Only a brief period of preparatory 
training is needed for 654 of the occupations women can handle. 

Opportunities for the greatest number of women still lie outside 
the defense areas At the same time in certain nondefense industries 
and occupations women as well as men are losing jobs because of 
priorities. Their opportunity to find new work will depend gener¬ 
ally upon the plans made for the affected fields and specifically upon 
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the intra-industry attitude toward women. Prejudice must be ex¬ 
pected where men are unemployed 
Women themselves often are unwilhn g to work in cei tain capaci¬ 
ties. Sometimes they are influenced by the traditional belief about 
women’s work, sometimes because they feel that unreasonable de¬ 
mands are being made upon them, and sometimes because they feai 
the future. 

Definite questions are raised in this period. To what extent shall 
women take advantage of the emergency to pi ess for standards they 
weie unable to obtain during peace? How can they utilize their 
present experiences for the mutual advantage of themselves and 
society? To what extent shall they allow their fears for the future 
to impede their current contribution? 

Women must weigh their answers in the light of one hard, cold 
fact. Their cause and that of deniociacy are one and the same 
Their present and futiiie welfare depend upon the success of the 
country’s defense effort. As they consider this, women, must also 
judge whether they are sacrificing their present demociatic rights 
and responsibilities under the duiess of being called “unpatriotic," 
Are others who are essentially undemocratic deliberately leading 
them astray through this device? 

Although the European and American situations are not abso¬ 
lutely comparable, women can look abroad for some guidance Like 
the British women they should not withhold their services at a pai- 
ticular time, even as they press for certain standards undei which 
they believe they can contiibute most effectively to defense. Experi¬ 
ence has proved that certain working conditions, pay, and status are 
conducive to the best possible physical and mental work within a 
given situation. These should be sought. It is the democratic respon¬ 
sibility of women to point out undemocratic practices, the refusal to 
employ or to promote, or to give status or payment on the basis of 
sex or marriage. 

Married women who now enter the labor market should point 
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out that the adjustments which society is now making for them ai e 
possible in peacetime. Household employees for whom employers 
are now more ready to promote standards should point out their 
extra efficiency under these conditions 
Women should not limit their present efforts because of fear of 
the future, Instead in cooperation with others they should face the 
problems of the future through postwar planning initiated now, 
The National Resources Planning Board and other agencies, gov¬ 
ernmental and private, are striving to achieve certain postcrisis 
objectives Among these is a continuation of the full utilization of 
material and human 1 esources which the country is now witnessing, 
With the goal of a “good life” for all replacing the defense goal of 
the present, industrial, clerical, and professional women should find 
tlieir place witli men after this emergency. The practical difficulties 
will be many but women must face them with dieir present courage 
and determination. Upon their spirit depends in large part the spirit 
of our country. 


I'loretia Himky Sdmder, Ph D, is Director of Fact-Fijiding Service lor the Nalioral 
Fderalion of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs Mrs Schneider was tlic staff jncin* 
ber from this organization who worked with the Council for Democracy, collecting material 
and writing the report Dejense on Mm Stuet She is also known as the auihor of Pullem 
of Worl(er's Educntion, American Couocil of Public Affairs, 19,10. 



FARM WOMEN HELP WRITE THE PEACE 


ELIZABETH B. HERRING 


What is happening to farm women and children as a result of 
defense measures ? It depends who you are and where you live For 
example, in some areas, but not all, farm women and children are 
doing heavier farm work than usual because of the absence of their 
men in the armed forces and m defense industry* Th e extent of that 
absence may be inferred by figures from a southern California air¬ 
craft plant where ninety per cent of the employees came from six 
agiicultural States. Since the heaviest migration of young men is 
from areas where agriculture is most depressed, the effect upon 


Women in those areas is an instance of the old observation that 
“from him that hath not shall be taken away even that which he 
hath." Let them tell you, in tlic following quotations from a recent 
conference of rural women, what this means to them. 


Here in North Mississippi our women and girls are doing men's work 
in the fields because labor is so scarce and their brothers are m training. 
Some women and girU I know plowed in the fields this past spring be¬ 
sides hoeing and thinning corn and chopping cotton. In one family the 
Mother, and daughter 14 and son 10 finished the crop. Last week I was 
out to see this family and their crop was all gathered. They ri^ade five 
bales of cotton on five and a half acres. Their neighbors helped them to 
finish planting the crop and they had a Negro boy 19 hired to help with 
a part of the crop, but he was enlisted m N Y.A. July first. They have a 
big hay crop, also corn. This Motlicr and sister helped the boy haul the 
hay and gather the corn, peanuts, potatoes and other food stuff Several 
times during the season the Mother was too tired to go with these chil¬ 
dren. She would rest a day or two, then back to the field. The girl has had 
several attacks of appendicitis which I feel were brought on by the hard 
work 

This year there was a big cotton crop. Almost all the country and small 
town women were m the fields helping gather, women who had not been 
in the fields for years. The girls were out almost 100% and worked in the 
hot sun I grant you they were offered good wages, but the most of 
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the cotton was picked by women and girls 1 know one 6‘/2 year old girl 
■who picked 700 pounds during the season. Her Mother was with her 
every day and picked near 200 per day. I heard one woman say she had 
picked six bales, or 9,000 pounds. She did all her house work, canning, 
washing and iromng and got the meals for a large family. 

The picture fiom the central States is quite different (different, 
not so much in point of kind, but different in point of lefeience; 
"this is a food year”) An Ohio correspondent reports, 

Everyone knew of some instance where women went out and cut or 
husked corn or drove the tractor, but all agreed that it was nothing to 
compare with the depression years 

From Kansas we hear> 

Jane Peterson drove the combine, the tractor, and hauled wheat to the 
elevator during the harvest. Pearl drove a tractor in harvest, a neighbor 
boy, 10 years old, spent several days in the gram bin of the combine, keep' 
ing the wheat from clogging. It really is disturbing to sec so many small 
boys handling the machinery. And in spite of all the improvements, most 
of ua are a long way from “finger-tip control” heavy machinery. Men are 
asking $3 00 per day, with board, to work in the feed harvest, and there 
arc not many to be had Another thing that sends the women and children 
into the fields is the fact that we are expected to catch up on the debts 
accumulated during the bad years. This is the first good year our county 
has had for ten years 

Anotlier report from Kansas says the labor shortage is not par¬ 
ticularly a defense effect but a chronic situation. “For the past five 
years or more, labor has been exceedingly short in our area. This 
has been due to the fact that farm prices have not been such that the 
farmer could pay wages to compare with those of industry and our 
youth have left the rural areas to seek better wages. It has not been 
unusual for women and girls to help with heavy farm work these 
past years. In this section draft boards have deferred those boys who 
were needed in agriculture so there has been less problem here than 
in some sections.” 
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Still another Kansas woman feels that the increase in heavy farm 
work for women is not great but will probably get more seiious. 
Some farm women have taken over the chores their sons used to do. 

One manager of a wheat elevator estimated that approximately loy^ 
of wheat hauled last season was by women. While this is time-consuming, 

I would not call it heavy farm labor because of our eflicicnt wheat com¬ 
bines, dump trucks, etc. But if this is done m addition to keeping the 
home fires buming, it is not easy I do feel that it is only the beginning 
with us, though, and that the next year will find our rural women doub¬ 
ling Up on jolis 

Incidentally, what will limitation of washing-machine produc¬ 
tion mean to rural women, rutal women who have the largest 
families and die most limited public laundry facilities ? 

What of the areas where industrialized agriculture pievaiU, such 
as die central valley of California? For the most part the report is 
of good effects upon farm women and children Transient agri¬ 
cultural laborers <are receiving somewhat better wages. The small 
farm owner who may have barely kept his head above water the last 
ten. years is making a little margin. This margin is going into “fix¬ 
ing up their homes, having much needed dentistry done, getting 
glasses for the children—necessary things which have had to be 
neglected for so long,... Mrs. Stowe had needed a new stove for 
years. Her twenty-year old stove was almost useless. . 

But in spite of the new stoves and new glasses, all is not glorious. 
The new production program of the Government requires more 
capital than many a small farmer has. Usually he has “no extra capi¬ 
tal to buy cows, build extra barns and pens for chickens.... He lacks 
space and cost of feed is prohibitive*' The big faimer has capital. 
“Big dairymen and poultry men are making good money as tliey 
operate on a Urge scale, also cattle and hog men ” So it is working 
out that, as often happens, “prosperity” benefits the people con¬ 
cerned unequally. Land values are rising. Because prices are better, 
idle urban capital is outbidding regular farmers in the purchase of 
land. A.Isq, timorous urban souls, thinking that Hitler will be less 
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annoying out on. tlic land, arc paying pikes for land winch put 
seiious faimers out of the running. Unless one has a mystic faith 
m ihc benefits to be expected from uncontrolled capitalist processes, 
it IS good to reflect on the peril to democracy of letting our land get 
into the contiol of an ever smaller number of persons. In the past 
that has been considered one of the best ways to destroy democracy. 

From the irrigated farms of southern Idaho no major crisis is re¬ 
ported, but women nevertheless arc having to add to tlieir lespon- 
sibilities. One farm woman writes about what her neighbors are 
doing: 

One went into the field as crew foreman to oversee the harvesting of 
onion seed Another milks ten cows night and morning Two others, 
whose sons were called to training, arc helping with milking and light 
chores. These are grandmodicrs and shouldn’t have to work so hard. 
Another grandmother helped m the hay field several days. One friend 
lioed and blocked five acres of lettuce. 

From another section of Idaho comes this word. “There is a great 
shoitagc of labor and women have worked out in the fields more 
than usual this past summer." 

These pictures of the effect of our defense economy upon farm 
women and children will be altered in the direction of a more seri¬ 
ous situation unless the needs of food production are weighed sen¬ 
sibly m relation to the demands upon our man power of the military 
services and defense industry. Even with improved food prices, agri¬ 
culture cannot compete with defense industry for labor. Conse¬ 
quently, if more men arc needed m the military or industrial effort, 
automatically there will be fewer men on the farms This is some¬ 
thing for everybody, as well as Washington officials, to understand 
The current struggle over the price-control bill ls notable for the 
way it illustrates some of the less admirable traits in human nature. 
But it also contains a challenge to the social idealist to learn much 
more than he yet gives evidence of knowing about rural urban eco¬ 
nomic relationships. 

There is another side to the urban competition for rural workers 
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that IS producing an interesting mixture of good and bad eifects 
upon rural women. Since 1929 rural girls have been m a very bad 
state indeed as far as vocational opportunity is concerned. Now they 
are having their chance to go to town if there is nothing for them at 
home. 

“Rural girls with commercial training are finding jobs in defense 
centers,” says a western Kansas correspondent. “From our town of 
1200 population four girls are m Washington, District of Columbia, 
on Civil Service jobs. Twelve are in jobs related to defense in Chi¬ 
cago, Wichita... 

A group-work agency operating m a midwest State depends upon 
teachers as advisers for its rural clubs This year there was a turnover 
of fifty per cent. The teachers had gone to town and were taking 
business jobs which paid them larger salaries. Their places in the 
rural schools are being taken by less experienced and, in many in¬ 
stances, less qualified young women, 

A similar story comes from another agricultural State where sala¬ 
ries are even lower, averaging ^fio 50 a week for white teachers and 
considerably less for Negro teachers. One cannot reproach a young 
woman for leaving that munificent salary behind, but what of the 
millions of rural children? The real responsibility lies with urban 
America. Until we have Federal tax equalization for support of 
American schools, we will have the spectacle of the northeast, with 
twenty-one times as much money as the southeast, having only twice 
as many children to educate. The northeast and other urban areas 
get the benefit of the productive years of millions of these children. 
On the other hand, cities have to pay the social bill of assimilating 
thousands of undereducated and undcrcarcd for rural children, who 
should have had their chance back home when they were grow- 
ingup. 

What is the effect of defense upon marriage m rural areas ? Here 
again the situation differs in different sections of the country But 
by and large there has been more disruption than in cities. Enlist- 
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ment has been heavier from rural areas. Also, defense industry has 
been concentrated in urban areas and much migration has taken 
place. However, in some instances tlie latter has stimulated matri¬ 
mony. A large percentage of the trailer population is made up of 
young married people, who saw a pot of gold over the horizon in 
the shape of a defense job. 

In farming areas near defense industry, another problem of family 
disorganization rises from the fact that farm motliers are taking 
industrial jobs. At a bag-loading plant operated by Goodyear, sixty- 
five per cent of the employees are married women from the sui- 
roundmg rural areas. What of the children in these families 

In these same farming areas, great and unnecessary pain and hard¬ 
ship have been inflicted upon farm families by the way the Govern¬ 
ment has commandeered their land. A farm family, for example, 
which was evicted last March is still waiting, in November, to re¬ 
ceive payment for its land, and is renting a new place on borrowed 
money. It is a mixed picture, for certain Federal agencies have done 
a fine thing in resettling rural families. But the delays in payment 
are inexcusable. 

Behind and beyond all consideration of the immediate effects 
upon farm families of our defense economy are certain long-range 
questions loaded with tremendous import for die future. Will de¬ 
fense stimulate the mechanization of agriculture, will it tend to get 
land into fewer and fewer hands, will it dcsti oy die institution of the 
family farm ? Or, on the other hand, will we try to think out a land 
policy which safeguards the wide ownership of land and at the same 
time captures the benefits of mechanization? There is no profit in 
turning back die clock. Hand labor on farms benefits no one, neither 
the farm man or woman who is chained to the hoe nor the urban 
consumer who should have as inexpensive food as technology makes 


* A conference on the Day Care of Children of Working Mothers was held in W.ishington, 
July 31 to August I, 1941J under the .auspices of the Children's Ilureau, United States 
Department of Labor 
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possible. But shall we assume the mechanization must go its way in 
agriculture without regard for human values? This question will 
not Hnd an answer by resting back on a lazy fatalism as to the "in¬ 
evitable” outcome of mechanization of agriculture In agriciilturej 
as m other things, it makes a difference what we want. 

Anotlier long-range question is what will happen to the surplus 
population after the emergency. Shall we once more establish 
subsistence farming as “our national poor-house,” to use Senator 
LaFollette’s phrase ? Poverty on the land is no prettier than poverty 
m the cities. Its only virtue is that the victims are out of sight of tile 
social diinkers in cities. Aie we capable, once and for all, of taking 
agriculture out of our national subconscious and planning for it 
soundly in our national economy ? There are signs of hope: our dis¬ 
covery of food resources as a major factor in building a decent peace; 
awakened interest in nutrition as a national necessity Both of these 
concerns are bringing home to urban as well as rural people the 
conviction that urban-rural cooperation in a unified and just na¬ 
tional economy is a necessity not only for national health but for 
national survival, 


Ehzahei/i B Hernng is Secretary for Rural Interests for the National Board of the Young 
Women's Christian Association In sending m her article she wrote, "This really isn't my 
aniclc) the farm women wrote it themselves," Many thanks to the farm-wometi members of 
the National Agricultural Committee of the Y.W.C A for the material on which Miss Her 
ring based her article. 



THE FAMILY, A RESERVOIR IN CRISIS 


BERNICE M. AND HARRY ESTILL MOORE 

Institutions, like tlic persons who compose them, cannot live 
alone. A crisis whicli affects vitally one of our fundamental institu¬ 
tions will also be reflected to a greater or less extent in all others. 
Thus die present military crisis, while piitnarily political, also has 
obvious effects m our economic life. Less obvious but not less real 
are the effects which may be discerned in the church, m the school, 
in die family 

Any crisis demands a reexamination and a revaluation of the in¬ 
stitutions by which we live. In such times we become conscious that 
our accepted patterns of behavior do not operate satisfactorily, and, 
at the same time, we become aware of hidden strengths within those 
same institutions. Social pioccsscs move at greatly accelerated speed. 
Changes which might be observed only in decades now seem to take 
place in days. Boom towns become citicsovernighi. Repressed misses 
become flaming flappers Monarchies turn into republics Democra¬ 
cies turn into dictatorships. Competition is replaced by government 
contracts. Servants of the Prince of Peace do homage to a god of war. 

Chaos seems to replace order But diis is more apparent than real. 
Close scrutiny reveals die same fundamental institutions serving the 
same basic needs, though llic means used will vary within limits. 
Further, dicse limits are not nearly so wide as they at first appear to 
our scandalized gaze. The flapper of 1918 went about the funda¬ 
mental business of securing a mate much as did her demure sister 
of 1915, though the means used werenotquite the same. Every wJierc 
and at all times institutions perform two fundamental functions: 
They provide die mechanisms by which we satisfy our basic needs 
or desires They also control our actions in the sense that they pro¬ 
vide ready-made patterns which our neighbors insist we utilize. 
Hence, structurally an institution is a collection of behavior patterns 
upon which persons draw at will 
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The family, along with our whole social structure, has been made 
the subject for both intensive and extensive study during the past 
decade. The collapse of our economic fabric a little more dian a dec¬ 
ade ago threatened to carry down with it the family, the govern¬ 
ment—our whole institutional matrix. Banks closed. Factories were 
dark. Youth took to the road. Husbands deserted. Mortgages were 
foreclosed. Old age faced desolation. Migrating families glutted the 
highways. Social workers tried to alleviate misery; they had no hope 
of eliminating it. There was open talk of revolution. Teachers and 
preachers wondered what diey could tell their listeners that might 
be converted either into a job or into spiritual repose. 

Emerging from the depression, we look about us and see our eco¬ 
nomic structure, our schools, our churches, our family performing 
much the same functions in much the same way as they did two 
decades ago. Much, but not quite, the same. Out of a preoccupation 
with laissez-faire economy came a realization of the economic inter¬ 
dependence of all of the people of the nation. Government deserted 
Its role as umpire of disagreements between individuals, and moved 
toward becoming a means by which the wdl of all the people might 
be accomplished. Schools have come to recognize that their function 
IS not so much to purvey academic fact as it is to ht young people 
into the society in which they must live. Churches saw the necessity 
of bringing their programs down from the skies to die solid eartli 
on which their converts live. 

The family, no less than other institutions, was changed by the 
great depression. The husband-father, often unable to fill his role as 
"good provider” and still more often very uncertain as to his ability 
to do so, was shorn of his autocratic power based upon his firm grasp 
on die purse strings. It is extremely difficult for the titular head of a 
family to be arbitrary and domineering when he must depend upon 
his wife, his sons, or daughters for the bread he eats and the clothes 
he wears. Certainly this was not the situation created by the depres¬ 
sion in all families, but it was widespread enough that it was univcr- 
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sally observable and its impact was strong enough to be felt to some 
degree in all families. 

In an era in which there were “opportunities for all,” it was easy 
to believe that those who did not possess nnoney lacked eithei ambi¬ 
tion or ability. Hence, we committed tlie fallacy of equating eco¬ 
nomic worth with social worth, and tended to award status on the 
basis of conspicuous expenditure. The upsetting effects of the de¬ 
pression in high and low places alike tended to recall our attention 
to tlic fact that there are other than pecuniary values by which to 
judge family status and worth. 

Now we find ourselves faced with another and perhaps more seri¬ 
ous crisis. We face the possible death of a philosophy which has been 
dominant thice or four centuries—dominant not only in govern¬ 
ment but in all human and institutional relationships. From the 
time Dante vciy cautiously and circumspectly suggested that man 
might do something toward governing himself, through Bodin*s 
and Montesquieu’s belief that the laws of a nation should conform 
with the nature of die place and the people who occupy diat place, 
rising to clear expression and action through the writings of Locke, 
Rousseau, and Paine, there is die unmistakable trend toward the 
idea that men in and of themselves, operating freely through discus¬ 
sion, can and should control their destiny. Bitterly opposed to this is 
the contrary philosophy, holding diat men lack both the ability and 
the desire to solve the problems with which they are confronted and 
that the solution must be worked out and imposed upon the masses 
by the charismatic leader. Though die first idea has dominated west¬ 
ern civilization for the last three centuries, the second has also 
existed side by side with it and has never lacked powerful adherents. 
Now It rises and threatens more seriously than at any time since men 
believed implicitly in the divine right of kings. 

Paradox that it is, we find ourselves in the position where it seems 
to be most expedient, if not essential, to apply the second philoso¬ 
phy in certain large realms of our social structure in order that we 
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may protect and perpetuate the first Faced with the necessity for 
military action, men no longer volunteer but are conscripted. Priori¬ 
ties are set. Free competition vanishes. Jealously guarded political 
rights are delegated to admimstrative officers, but with the clear 
understanding diat such delegation is temporary only. Exercise of 
our most basic and highly prized right of freedom of expression is 
temporarily foregone in hopes that thus it can. be preserved. 

There are many, of course, who argue tliat what we aie doing is 
murdering the thing we pretend to be protecting. “You cannot,” 
they say, “protect free speech by relinquishing your right to say 
what you will.” This, of course, is perfectly true and would be an 
insiipeiable objection if free speech and odier democratic rights 
were to disappear throughout our institutional structure This, they 
do not do. We give up ceitain political and economic rights We do 
not give up parallel rights residing in the church, the school, and, 
most important of all, within the family. 

In fact, this preservation of lights of democracy, or any other 
traditional rights or ways of action, is the fundamental function of 
the family. The family is the basic institution in more senses than 
one Its primacy m passing on our culture is obvious. But also, 
though less obvious, the family is more fundamental, perhaps be¬ 
cause of its temporal primacy, than our other institutions. Trans¬ 
mitted through the family are the attitudes toward our other 
institutions and the values other institutions serve which determine 
whether 01 not such other institutions may operate effectively. To¬ 
talitarian leaders have recognized this and have made eveiy possible 
effort to incorporate the family and the home in their ideologies. 
Not trusting the effectiveness of tliis incorporation m principle, they 
have gone still farther by taking children out of homes and families 
and putting them in the care of those whose loyalties are not to be 
doubted. 

The family differs from other institutions in that it is less formal 
and less rigid in its organization. This is true because of its small- 
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ness, Its compactness of relationship, its intimacy of control. Thus 
It happens that ideas, ideals, attitudes, and behavior patterns which 
would be highly inappropriate in formalized institutions are quite 
appropriate within tlie family. For example, in order to wage war 
successfully, it is agreed, an mtolerancc for the enemy must be pro¬ 
duced and maintained Therefore, in one large sphere of our social 
structure the most basic element in a democracy disappears. But the 
family, because of its structuie, may practise tolerance within itself 
and with its neighbors, and thereby preserve tlic essential without 
which our democracy cannot suivive. Nor is it necessary that toler¬ 
ance vanish in other relationships. The family may inculcate ideals 
of tolerance toward the person with “the foreign name,” toward the 
group with the “intolerable” economic pliilosophy, toward racial 
gioups of different appearance and manners. By way of contrast, it 
IS unthinkable that a large formally organized group can act with 
die freedom and lack of restraint that die small informal group can 
maintain. This is true because in the family tlierc is an intimate 
knowledge of loyalties, ideals, motivations, and goals such as it is 
impossible to achieve in the larger group. Many things are said, and 
accepted, within the family which cannot be said, with impunity, 
outside. 

Because of its greater tolerance, wc find also that the family prac¬ 
tises and preserves cooperation at a time when conflict is in every 
one’s mind and upon every one’s tongue Our cliches, our slang, our 
ordinary convcisation take the form of military (1. e., conflict) ex¬ 
pression. Our thought and our action lend toward conflict and away 
from cooperation m most aspects of our living In direct contrast is 
the situation within die family where cooperation is stressed. Here 
again the family serves to protect an important social value which 
may later be extended once again into the other areas of our lives 

Closely allied to cooperation, but even more diametrically op¬ 
posed to the prevailing political thought and action in times of war, 
die ideal of peace may also be kept alive within the family without 
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arousing hostility The family better than any other institution 
realizes the value of peace. War or other forms of conflict are quite 
likely to deprive it of members who have been in a peculiarly inti¬ 
mate relationship. Other institutions also lose members through 
war, of course, but such loss is not felt so keenly because of the 
higher degree of impersonality. 

Also in direct contrast to the prevailing feeling outside the 
family, within this group we find a sense of security born of co¬ 
operation and interdependence. There is, of course, relative finan¬ 
cial security. But of greater importance is the feeling of integrity of 
personality through recognition secured in and belonging to an inti¬ 
mate group. Within the family one is never anonymous. Further, 
one does not feel the same compulsion to play a role, to say what he 
is expected to say, to do what he is expected to do, to conform to the 
opinions and actions of others. Evidence of this is seen in the effort 
men m military camps make to remain m constant touch witli their 
families tlirough letters, visits to family friends in towns where they 
are stationed, as frequent trips home as possible, delight taken m 
packages from home. Pertinent also are the strenuous efforts made 
by military authorities, the United Service Organization, and sim¬ 
ilar agencies to simulate normal man-woman relationships such as 
young people customarily experience in their own communities and 
which lead to establishment of families. 

It is not to be argued from what has been said that the family 
remains stable and unchanged, preserving essential or prized ele¬ 
ments of our culture, while other institutions are changed materially 
by a crisis such as wc now face, The family also changes in a crisis 
situation. However, it is believed that the change is not so great nor 
is it of the same nature as that undergone by die government; or 
even our educational structure. 

The upset sex ratio by which large numbers of men are gathered 
in a few places produces certain family pathologies Heightened 
emotion leads to early and hasty marriage m some cases. Others 
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react in the opposite direction and delay marriage. Military and eco¬ 
nomic exigencies mean that families must be separated for indefinite 
lengths of time with resultant relaxation of discipline among chil¬ 
dren, with formation of abnormal habits and attitudes, with a pos¬ 
sible weaning away from tlie family, with relaxation of traditional 
controls. This, witli the general feeling of insecurity, results in a 
rapid lowering of the birth rate, which tends to aggravate further 
the situation 

But perhaps more important arc the psychological tensions which 
arise within the family because of the crisis. Parents find themselves 
faced witli new situations without traditional or customary controls. 
Many of them are at a loss as to how to proceed. They become “jit¬ 
tery" and often hysterical and end by upsetting their children who 
are having a difficult time solving then own problems. In some cases 
tins reaction among parents arises out of their realization that it is 
now impossible to force their children to do the thing the parents 
themselves had hoped to do but had not accomplished Children 
m these cases are relieved from the projection of their parents’ 
ambitions. 

Other parents find their accustomed economic support dislocated 
sometimes through military service, sometimes through changes in 
business structure, perhaps through inflation. Tensions will neces¬ 
sarily be reflected in tlie relationship of the family and color the 
ability of that family to act as a preserving agency. Conflicting ideals 
often produce a near paralysis of parental leadership. An outstand¬ 
ing instance of this is the parent who has been a sincere pacifist, but 
who now finds it impossible to hold to that ideal either because of a 
conviction of the fallacy of pacifism or a frank recognition of the 
inexpediency of the role of pacifist at this time. Again, he may be 
torn by the conflict of an ideal with his desire for his child to behave 
as he must to gain recognition as a defender of his nation or even to 
perform his duty as set by public opinion 

Certainly no institution subject to forces such as those outlined 
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can be expected not to change. Institutions are interdependent. This 
does not mean, however, ti\at they change at the same rate of speed 
or to the same degree under pressure. Certain institutions, notably 
governmental and economic, are the points at which new forces are 
most likely to impinge upon our social structure and, therefore, are 
the institutions that will show most rapid and most radical change. 
Others, as the school and church, are better protected through tradi¬ 
tion, custom, and their very structure. The family, it would seem, 
because of its basic position, because of its primacy, because of its 
attitudinal relationship, because of its somewhat amorphous struc¬ 
ture, is less subject to change. Being less subject to change and being 
die traditional carrier of the folk elements in our culture, the family 
becomes a reservoir in which we store as well as practise and pre¬ 
serve tile basic values on which our civilization rests. It is from this 
same reservoir that these values maybe taken and reintroduced into 
the other areas of our culture in more propitious times So long as 
tlie family remains intact, we have at least the possibilities of re¬ 
constructing the pre-existing social order no matter how great the 
degree of subjugation. 

Similarly, temporary relinquishment of prized rights and privi¬ 
leges in some areas or aspects of our democracy is not to be taken as 
elimination of these from our social order so long as they are cher¬ 
ished and kept alive within the family Thus the family, also, be¬ 
comes an arsenal for democracy. 
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WOMEN IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 

ANNA M. ROSENBERG 

The proposition that women have a much more vital role to play 
in national defense today than at any odier similar period in our 
country’s history does not require any argument A casual reading 
of any issue of a daily newspaper will demonstrate the proposition 
in action Although majoi attention may be focused on the progress 
of our armament piodiiction, the number and variety of reports of 
women’s activities in various other fields of defense is truly amazing 
As a matter of fact, a woman with wlioin the privilege of woi king 
closely has been an inspiration—^Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt—has re¬ 
ceived and is fully earning the title of “America’s Number One De¬ 
fense Volunteer.’’ 

There are several factors which have brought about this new and 
growing importance of women in the defense effort, and I believe 
that an examination of what these factors represent is important in 
that they indicate a tiend in citizen-government relationship which 
holds a high promise for the future. 

In the first place, our entire concept of national defense has been 
altered drastically The old conception of warfare as a struggle for 
supremacy between two gioiips of armed men has completely dis¬ 
appeared. In its place has come the realization that war, or prepara¬ 
tion against the dire danger of war, is an “all-out” business It calls 
for more than a mass output of guns, ammunition, tanks, and air¬ 
planes Today, total defense consists of the funncling of the entire 
resources of a nation—^|>hysical, moral, and spiritual—into one basic 
program. It calls not only for tlie skills and talents of specialized 
craftsmen and artisans. It demands the participation of every man, 
woman, and child who is old enough to appreciate the task we have 
set ourselves. 

In practical terms, this has been all too tragically shown in a coun¬ 
try like Great Britain, where many civilians have actually had more 
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direct participation in the defense of their country than the soldiers 
under arms. In London, hundreds of air raids have made civilian 
participation m defense fully as important as its army and navy 
So contributions of our civilian population—and especially 
■women—cannot be only “token” contributions They are as vital 
and essential as any machine gun or bomb. In addition to the new 
demands upon civilian participation which the altered concept of 
warfare has created, there has come about a change in national 
tliinking on the basic matter of what we are actually defending. 
Over the past few years, our country has evolved a new pattern of 
social reform and social responsibility to its people which has trans¬ 
lated a once vague and disembodied “government” mto a number 
of concrete and specific realities. 

Consider, if you will, the number of governmental agencies which 
in the course of the last few years have been established to help the 
average person over the rough spots and bumps of ordinary living. 
Take the Works Project Administration, for example. At one time 
or another, about thirty nulhon Americans have been sustained by 
it during the past eight years. I am not concerned right now with 
die pros and cons of the WPA. But I do submit that if it had not 
been for the WPA, many millions of American citizens would be 
in no shape today to defend America. In fact, I might go f urtlier and 
say that they might not be alive today. 

Or the CCC. In the past eight years, the CCC has taken more than 
two and one-half million American boys—undernourished, jobless, 
discouraged, without hope for the future—and has transformed 
them into more than two and one-half million excellent examples 
of physical manhood and hardihood. And in this process, the CCC 
has made over a great deal of the physical face of America, and has 
made it that much more worth defending. 

What the CCC has done m specialized camp programs, the NYA 
has done in the community. It has permitted millions of youngsters 
to continue their formal educations, and thereby acquire a better 
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and deeper knowledge of tlieir country and its worth. It has estab¬ 
lished an infinite variety of training courses whose contribution to 
defense industry is just beginning to be felt. And it is continuing to 
do diat job 

Oi take tlie Social Security Act. The tangible accomplishments 
under the Social Security Act are not, perhaps, as impressive as some 
of ti\e other programs I have Listed. It must be borne in mind tliat 
the major program under the Social Security Act—Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance—has been in effect now for less tlian two years. 
Yet even this early in the initiation of tlie program, more than 
500,000 retired workers and tlieir wives, aged parents of deceased 
wage earners, and widows with dependent children arc receiving 
mondily payments from the Federal Government. These payments 
are being made not as a matter of chanty, because of any means teat 
or proof of need; they are paid because die wage earner was covered 
by the program. They are a matter of right Within the next ten or 
fifteen years, that total will be muldphed. They will have a real 
effect on the social and economic well-being of a considerable seg¬ 
ment of our population. 

That is for the immediate future. But even today, in terms of con¬ 
tribution to the morale and spirit of the people of this country, in 
terms of the promise of greater security against economic hazards 
and misfortune which it holds out to the American people, it is per¬ 
haps die most important of all thmgs which America has given its 
citizens and which they believe is worth while defending. 

I could add die objectives of many other governmental agencies 
to those I have already listed, but I diink these are sufficient to indi¬ 
cate diat defense has a new and concrete meaning to die American 
people 

It has especially a new meaning for the women of this country. 
That IS because we no longer think of economic and social progress 
for our people in terms of the individual. More and more we tlnnk 
of it in terms of the family unit, and it is upon the women of America 
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that the chief responsibility for the fostering of tlie family unit de¬ 
pends. America is defending homes—lhe right of that home to stick 
together, the right of the children in tliat home Co grow up with 
strong and healthy bodies. 

This is what is being endangered by die forces against which we 
are defending ourselves. This, basically, is what women are being 
asked, and will want to defend. 

As to the specific nature of the type of defense which women will 
want to offer this country—the field is wide, and tlie opportunities 
are numerous. 1 shall not go beyond the scope of diis article by list¬ 
ing all the voluntary organizations which are eager to enlist the 
capabilities of women volunteers. From a practical standpoint, let 
me point out only tliat a nationwide system of volunteer participa¬ 
tion IS rapidly taking place. Shortly, there will be volunteer stations 
in every community in the United States, and m each of the larger 
cities there will be a number of them. Their locations will be widely 
publicized, and these stations will be able to discuss with every voh 
unteer the nature and type of participation for which she is best 
qualified I know that something—and something worth while- 
will be found for every volunteer. 

It IS an amusing subject, but a ratlier academic one, to argue 
whcdier the woman of today is more capable dian die woman 
who participated in the last war But one fact is obvious, and that 
is that there are far more opportunities for a woman to participate 
in the defense ptogram today than there were then. Then, for ex¬ 
ample, not many women could drive automobiles, simply because 
diere were not many automobiles to drive A private automobile 
was in the luxury class; today, its is commonplace, and millions of 
women know how to drive automobiles, and, furthermore, they 
know how to make minor repjurs on them. During the last war, 
there were no civilian air “spotters ’ because the airplane as an 
instrument of warfare had not become die devastating and death- 
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dealing machine it is today. First aid did not enlist many private 
participants because it was limited in the main to actual service on 
the field of battle. Today, the field of battle has expanded to the 
point where it includes community and home as well as fiont-line 
trenches. Therefore, regardless of whether the woman oE today can 
do a better job, she can certainly do a more thorough one, because 
there are so many phases of the job that require doing. 

There is just one more aspect of participation by women in the 
defense program which I should like to mention. To every social- 
minded person, it is probably a source of regret that conditions and 
men can exist in our twentieth century which make necessary the 
expenditure of one hundred billion dollars for arms and arniaments. 
What could we not do with one hundred billion dollars if expended 
for public housing, for a broadened social-security program, for 
public health, and other social reforms! But we liave no choice in 
the matter. Tins is not a defense program of our asking It has been 
forced upon us, and it would be suicidal for us not to accept the 
challenge. But since the choice has been made for us, let us at least 
try to garner something from it for 4 better life in the future. 

The philosophy of total defense to which I referred earlier in this 
article has spotlighted conditions in America whose improvement 
has long been desirable, and their close relationship to the defense 
program may now accelerate that improvement 

We like to think that wc are the healthiest people on earth. Sta¬ 
tistically, this may be so, but the recent physical examinations under 
tile Selective Service Act resulted in a shockingly high ratio of rejec¬ 
tions for physical defects which might easily have been corrected 
earlier. For example, many, if not most, of the rejections for bad 
teeth would not have been necessary if a small amount of dental care 
had been given die rejectees. Many rejections came from improper 
diets, and other preventable causes Naturally, it could be pointed 
out that a good many of these rejectees had bad teeth because tiicir 
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families could not aftord dental services. Many were rejected 
v/hose families could not give diem the proper foods necessary for 
a balanced diet. 

True enoughj but it can be argued just as reasonably that they 
could have been avoided through proper education. We know a lot 
more about public health today. We know a lot more about proper 
nutrition and diet. We know a lot more about the prevention of sick¬ 
ness and disease. It would be criminal indeed if we did not let tins 
defense program act as a stunulus to put diis knowledge into action. 
The application of this knowledge by the women of America right 
in their own homes, m connection with their daily living and the 
daily living of the members of their families, can also be a vital de¬ 
fense contribution. Defense is not only of the home, but in tlic home, 

If the women of America, then, will assume diis responsibility^ 
to defend and improve at die same time—I can think of no more 
vital contribution to national defense, and of no greater guarantee 
that we Will emerge from this program as a nation whose defense 
was worth, while. 


Anna ^f< J^osenierg, long well known to New Yorkers, is increasingly a figure ol national 
jmporiance. Mrs Rosenberg is Regional Director, Social Security Board, and Regional Direc¬ 
tor of Defense Health and Wclfacc Services 



WOMEN IN DEFENSE OF BRITAIN 


AN INFORMAL REPORT 
ANNE STEWART HICHAM 

After eighteen years in England I thought I knew British women, 
but they are die greatest surprise of the war. Their self-discipline, 
unselfishness, and determination to win diis war is incredible. I 
have always marveled at their stoicism when it came to sending their 
children home to school from India, Egypt, or China. I liave envied 
their courage when their husbands departed by land or sea to fill a 
distant and necessary job. But in diose days they stayed at home with 
dieir children, kept the home going, cared for the garden, and fuU 
filled their part m the responsibilides of their kind in the village, 
town, or city. They did “woman’s work/* and waited^ and maybe 
wept. Today there is no “woman’s work” and little visible weeping. 

Oh, yes, there is work for women to do. It is all hard. Most of it is 
dangerous, and it is done in the quiet, unspectacular way in which 
they used to run the village fetes. This war on civilians brings the 
battlefield into every home, and if, as is most often the case the hus¬ 
band, father, or son, sometimes all three, are away in one of the 
fighting services, the care of the children, the provision of food, the 
production of armaments, and the defense of the home is the job of 
the women, young and old. 

Of all the women m England those nearest to the defense effort 
are working m industry. Many thousands are making tools, fine 
instruments, parts of airplanes, tanks, guns, and ammunition These 
are legitimate targets for German bombers and tliey know it Yet 
their numbers are increasing.^ Although most women workers come 

^Editor’s note Minister Bevin has sent to every employer a memorandum containing sug¬ 
gestions regarding the employment of women in industry He has stated that the paramount 
consideration is to make it as easy as possible lor women to enter the factories and, to that 
end, "there is no alternative but to adapt factory practices to the present situation ’’ As a 
result, part-time arrangements, leaves of absence .idjustcd to leaves of husbands, communal 
feeding, nursery schools art meeting the complex social problems connected with an expan- 
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from industrial families the number is being increased constantly 
by women from every kind of family. Last winter one very dis¬ 
tinguished lady said that she wanted to get nearer to the war effort 
and she went to the local technical school every day from nine to 
seven. "When she completed her course she went into the local plant. 
This autumn she wrote me that her boss of twenty-three was teach¬ 
ing her a lot besides lurid language and how to chew gum. Her 
greatest pride lies in the fact diat the “semi” has been dropped from 
before the “skilled” in reference to her. 

While some women are helping to equip the fighting forces, 
many others are working as auxiliaries right in the forces, in the 
A.T.S. (Auxiliary Territorial Services), the W.A.A.F.S (the Wom¬ 
an’s Auxiliary Air Force Service), the W.R.N.S. (Woman’s Royal 
Naval Service). These are organized on military lines and are sub¬ 
ject to military discipline. In each of diese services die age for enlist¬ 
ment begins at eighteen. The army will accept those over forty-three 
only in special cases The W.A.A.F.S. will accept them up to forty- 
three, and the W.R.N.S. to fifty years Each wears a uniform, similar 
in design, color, and designations of rank to the men in the service, 
substituting a well-cut skirt for trousers. Hair is worn short, widi a 
net when wearing the cap. These women do every possible job that 
will release men, which means, in addition to cooking, sewing, 
cleaning, and clerical work, diey are telephonists, drivers, cypherers, 

Sion in ihc employment of women and coiiipl.'imts of high labor turnover and absenteeism 
among women workers arc decreasing. Adjustments witlun die ranks of the workers, male 
and female, also arc being mode Men protested that women coviUl not do their 'vork and 
this was reflected in wage payments to women At tlie same time the men feared the con¬ 
sequences of women’s entrance into industry Gradually solutions were found Pcrliaps the 
roost important u that in trade-union agreements witlx enrployers, providing for equal piy 
for equal work A woman fully qualified and capable, doing work formerly done by a man 
must receive the same wages Strict provisions arc made as to how mucli shall be paid to 
women in the period when they are acquiring skill if they do not already possess it If, after 
this period, the woman is unable to carry out the man’s work without additional supervision 
or assistance, she is paid a lower rate negotiable according to the nature of the work and die 
ability she has displayed Under the agreements, women are to be regarded as temporarily 
employed This latter provision naturally will cause problems for those women who always 
wish to, or have lo, earn their own living It helps rcciuu others who want assurance lint 
after the war, if they wish, they can go back to their homes 
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signallers; they inspect guns, they pack parachutes, they repair bal¬ 
loons. Their responsibility is great for upon them may depend the 
life of a pilot bailing out, the lives of all on a ship at sea. They are 
proud of their part in the defense of their country. They share the 
responsibility, the secrets, and the danger. Many have been killed at 
their posts in raids; many decorated for bravery. 

The A.T.S. is now encorporated into die British Army. Except for 
a few ex-officers from the last war, every one must go tlirough the 
ranks. After four mondis’ training, possible officers are chosen and 
if they pass the personality test of the War Office, they are sent to a 
cadet training school. The final selection of officers is based on abil¬ 
ity, personality, and capacity to lead others. Major General Knox, 
the woman head of the A.T.S., is the youngest Major General in the 
British Army. Last week I heard that a village girl, the former cook 
of a friend of mine, had just been commissioned in the W. A. A F.S. 
and was coming home on leave to die delight of the whole village 
that looks for wai d to saluting her. 

By the middle of this past summer there were *^o,ooo women in 
the A.T.S., 20,000 in die W.R.N S., and 10,000 in the W.A.A.F.S. 
Gradually, however, the nation has been forced to real ize that, mag¬ 
nificent as it is, the national effort still is not adequate to tlie emer¬ 
gency. Last winter, women, starting witli girls of twenty and 
twenty-one, v/ere drafted for work in essential industries or in the 
women’s auxiliaries of the three fighting services, as they chose. 
Gradual extension took place and up to September 27, 1941, 
2,151,280 had registered Of these 500,000 had been interviewed and 
the majority transferred to more useful work A sweeping draft js 
now projected (November 1941) under which it is planned to ex¬ 
tend the present upper age limit of compulsory service for women 
from thirty to forty and to give the government the right it now does 
not have to order women into any of the three military services. 

Another large group of women and girls is that of the Woman’s 
Land Army This organization was set up in 1939 to release farmers 
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and other agricultural laborers for the forces They are trained 
under the Ministry of Agriculture and are organized in each county. 
There arc two kinds: those who must work near home and those 
who are mobile. They care for animals^ they milk, drive tractors, 
and harvest crops. But not all people who help with seasonable 
crops belong to the W.L.A. One dainty friend of mine, a widow 
who must raise her own food to feed her children, last year lifted 20 
tons of potatoes. In fact, her whole family spent tlie summer holiday 
helping the farmer who otherwise would have had no labor. Before 
die last war, Mrs. M studied in Pans and Dresden, had a “season” in 
London, and she believes in “ancestors.” 

The W.L.A. are trained by the Ministry of Agriculture hut paid 
by the local farmer at the usual rates It is hard work, but they know 
an island that depends for food upon its navy must not endanger 
the life of a single sailor for anything they can raise at home. And 
not only the Land Army but every one with a garden or a flower box 
raises what he can. I have seen vegetables being grown in old buckets 
in London. Never will we have another winter without an oruonl 

A.RP.I Magic letters, and quite unknown to any other genera¬ 
tion. Air Raid Precautions for Civilian Defense shortened to A.R.P. 
There arc about one third of a million women working in tl^ese 
services as wardens, auxiliary fire services, ambulance drivers, first- 
aid posts, telephonists, etc., attached to A R.P. posts. In the begin¬ 
ning there were no uniforms, only tin hats and armbands. Now 
there is a glorified dungaree. Glorified! Yes, really, for upon these 
people, men and women, depend the life, and, even more, the 
morale of the public. They patrol the streets during a “blitz”; notify 
special services of bombs, damage, fires 5 shepherd people to shelters; 
dig them out of ruins. Last spring I saw men and women who had 
worked throughout the worst blitz of London still working at dusk 
the next evening. Many, many wardens and firemen are killed on 
duty. 

Although men and women have volunteered eagerly for civil 
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defense woik and have performed their duties efBciently, many 
localities were understaffed under purely voluntary ariangements 
A special defense regulation therefore recently authorized the 
Home Secretary to register all British subjects of either sex for civil 
defense duties in a specific area and to enroll the registrants for com¬ 
pulsory part-time duty, where volunteers are insufficient 

In village, town, and city one sees a beautiful sea-green tweed 
worn with a becoming dull red blouse or jumper. Sometimes these 
same tints are seen in a well-cut dress or tweed coat worn with a soft 
felt hat of the same color. It is becoming. There are so many it must 
be a uniform. It is a uniform, but not one of die Government. It is 
that worn by tlie Women’s Voluntary Service This organization is 
everywhere, assisting with everything that a woman can do. There 
were, when I left England m the late summer, over 920,000 members 
—not all wearing the uniform, for it is not compulsory, but it is 
convenient. 

In die spring of 1938 the Home Secretary, realizing that air attack 
would deeply involve the civil population, consulted with Lady 
Reading, who had a deservedly high leputation as an executive, con¬ 
cerning the part women could play in defense. It was thought then, 
diat it might be a good thing to enroll women for A,R.P. services 
under the municipal authorities, to teach every household what air 
attack would mean, and to teach each one not only how to protect it¬ 
self but how to help the community. Lady Reading discussed the 
problem with die national women’s org^inizations, and the W.V.S. 
was born. As the first work envisaged was A.R P., the W.V S was 
organized in civil defense lines by legtons, counties, and municipal 
authorities. London itself was organized in groups Headquarters 
in London working under the Home Office were established—41 
Tothill Street is now almost as famous as 10 Downing Street. 

The W.V S. “may not hold or administer funds ” Its expenses for 
centers, equipment, postage, lighting, etc., are paid by the Govern¬ 
ment or local authorities. Two months ago 93 per cent of the bor- 
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oughs o£ England had "W.V.S. centers. At 41 Tod\iU Street there 
are specialist departments and a representative to keep in touch widi 
each of the 12 regions The administrative staff of the country is 
about 3,500, only 67 of whom are paid Even tliough voluntary, a 
member of the administrative staff holds a letter of appointment 
from the chairman providing that a month’s notice be given eidier 
way. 

The duties of the women were first thought to be limited to first 
aid, auxiliary fire services, and the local A.R.P. organi!Z,aUons. But 
services expanded as needs increased. Munich Week I heard of a 
friend who was teaching night driving in total blackout. The sum¬ 
mer before the war I learned of tlie scheme to evacuate the hospitals 
in case of war. Then came the evacuation of school children, 
mothers witli children under school age, and expectant mothers. 
The W.V.S. helped register these groups in the vulnerable areas, 
especially London, to escort tlicm to their destination, to assist with 
their reception in the towns and villages to which they were sent, to 
help feed and care for them until they could be billeted Since that 
time W.V S. hashelped establish play centers, recreation rooms, and 
communal kitchens to care for tliese people uprooted from dieir 
own homes. It is not an easy situation for either the evacuee or the 
temporary hostess. Everydiing tliat can be done to lessen the strain 
IS done. 

The woman accustomed to the friendly, quarrelsome crowds of a 
city street finds little of beauty, but a great empty loneliness in the 
villages of the fens The darkness and stillness smothei her like a 
wet blanket. At first it was a sad sight to sec the town woman wan¬ 
dering along in her high heels dragging a reluctant child by one 
hand and trailing a branch or vine witli the other Sometimes m 
spite of her husband’s entreaties and her own common sense she 
went back to greater danger, but to companionship she loved and 
noises and smells with which she was familiar. The W.V.S. stepped 
in here often—the vicar’s wife, other understanding women of tlie 
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village Where possible tliey provided a rallying center for the city 
woman where she could talk, have tea, wash, sew, and help prepare 
a communal lunch. While sometimes there is not even a spare room 
in a relatively safe spot, the village women have consistently tried to 
introduce the town women into their gatherings such as the wom¬ 
an’s institute, the mother’s union, the village church. The implica¬ 
tion of more sensitive understanding—one of anotlier—is important 
beyond the immediate service. 

In addition to helping train women drivers and personnel for 
ARP. and the assistance given in evacuation and aftercare of evac¬ 
uees, tiie W V S. IS responsible for handling refugees from Holland 
and Belgium. It helps organize and staff both mobile and stationary 
canteens for defense workers, refugees, civilians, and soldiers. It 
provides assistants in the rest centers and helps to distribute clothing 
after a blitz In almost any town after a blitz, W.V.S. may be seen 
on the special food convoys (Queen’s messengers) diat rush hot 
food to feed thousands where not only homes but hotels and restau¬ 
rants have been bombed. In fact, some one writing of tlie W.V.S. 
called it the “Nation’s Wife.” 

War brings casualties and increases the demands for fully quali¬ 
fied as well as partially trained nurses. Nurses to staff the civilian 
and army hospitals, the war nurseries, the first-aid posts of the 
ARP. have made a terrific demand upon the trained personnel 
The British Red Cross and the St. John’s Ambulance and the St 
Andrew’s Ambulance associations have given courses in first aid 
and home nursing to diousands (Nursing organizations and others 
have drawn up a recommended scale of salaries and conditions for 
student nurses and members of the Civil Nursing Reserve There is 
a deep concern for standards necessary for adequate work ) 

After this war no one will dare write such books as I read in my 
childhood about diis hero or that heroine Books will be written 
about thousands of people, of nurses under fire carrying patients to 
safety when walls are falling and bombs crashing on every side If 
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metal was not so vital to the war efiort, each would get a medal. 
Books will be written about the woman who carries on her job in 
office or home, quietly bearing tlie monotony, sharing the danger, 
wrestling with rations, never having her home to herself, never re¬ 
laxing, doing the unspectacular. She knows that tlie “dull and less 
glamorous jobs are just as essential for final victory as the more 
dangerous jobs.*’ 

After the war some English women will go on with their new 
interests; others will return to the demands of family life. There 
will be diverse economic and social problems. But perhaps dicre will 
also be a greater understanding among different types of people, 
greater understanding of the needs in local administration, housing, 
health, and education Perhaps the awakening to the real meaning 
and value of democracy brought on by the impact of war will bear 
new fruit under the impact of postwar reconstruction. The women 
of Britain will have dielr place in this work. The cooperative com¬ 
panionship among all women—in the home, the office, the factory, 
and on the farm—kindled by the war can do much for peace. 


Anne ^tetmt Highnm is an American woman, educated m American colleges She is 
married to a British officer and has lived in England since 1923 Since the war began she has 
been in London with the exception of five months in Cambridge and six months in the 
Cotswalds after the blitz in April and May She knows whereof she speaksi 



A CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN WOMEN 


RHODA E. MCCULLOCH 

“I am not a feminist.” Without this opening ice-breaker, any one 
who speaks on die place of women in society swims painfully 
dirough to die clock terminal, set about by the glassy stares of the 
uninterested. You can write large tomes about elephants without 
being accused of a lack of interest m leopards But attempts to ana¬ 
lyze the distinctive contribution of women may label you as a fad¬ 
dist, an unbalanced thmker—or some one who is soured on men. 

In these few paragraphs women arc considered as merely one half 
of die human race. They are that half of the human race about 
which least is known: No one knows what, if any, coiitnbudon they 
will make to the solving of the life and death problems which the 
whole human race is facing. No one, least of all women themselves, 
knows whether there is any distincdvc characterisdc in the contribu¬ 
tion of women to society today or tomorrow because the contri¬ 
bution of women has not yet been made to the only problems worth 
considering in a time of crisis. The problems of humanity arc mass 
problems, concerned with great areas of life, and we now know that 
they cannot be solved piecemeal, but must be tackled on a planetary 
stage. Women’s rights arc dead as the dodo. Women’s responsibili¬ 
ties, beyond their biological functionmg, are as yet unformed, either 
by women themselves or by social scientists. 

When a nation is at war, new moods of economy change habits 
and outlook on die worth of even small things. We save bottle caps 
and waste paper for uses which, not understanding, we honor never¬ 
theless. Not late m this process of conserving resources, but rather 
early, nations at war began to assess their woman power. The 
United States Government is at the beginning of this awareness of 
the social significance of women; England is many steps in advance. 

There is a generalization, often evoked, to the effect that wars set 
on the progress of women, that in the following reconstruction pe- 
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riod women are a bit more secure as persons to be reckoned with in 
the economic scene and ui the world of affairs m geneial. Whether 
this IS true or not of past wais, the cuirent world war is a different 
kind of war than the world has thus far seen. It is what happens to 
the whole human race that is of concern; it does not matter what 
happens to any one segment of the race, for the destiny of eacli is 
swallowed up in the destiny of all. It is doubtful whether a book on 
the relation of women to the world crisis will be a best seller m 1950. 

How will women perform in the national emergency ? The scene 
is set for all kinds of busy work for them We are caught up in a 
national emergency which calls for all-out efforts, but as yet there 
is no clear objective which serves to make this spate of activity a 
strong current of purposeful effort So women may add up sweaters 
and committee dates in civilian defense programs without much 
conscious thought as to what it all means. 

The women of China have found wholeness of effort m the strug¬ 
gle for die emancipation of tlieir nation and its preparation for a 
postwar world in which die people will take a greater part in deci¬ 
sions affecting their own welfare. In a recent article m The Chinese 
Recorder on die woman’s movement m China during die last thirty 
years, there is evidence that the heroic and inventive activities of 
women have been inspired by their growing conviction that tlie 
problems of women’s place in society are but one link in a total 
social problem. “Women’s emancipation is an organic part insep¬ 
arable from the whole national emancipation and social movement; 
the women’s movement is not only the task of women, but it is also 
the task for which both men and women should struggle together ” 
There are scanty evidences diat either the men or the women of the 
United States share even the beginnings of such a philosophy as this. 
The national scene is not yet tense enough to produce such a philos¬ 
ophy. Tile words “national emancipation” are not yet born for us 
who still believe that our own nation will be miraculously saved 
from perils that are gradually engulfing the world 
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Because, as a nation, we like formulas and systems—perhaps be¬ 
cause we want an escape fiom realistic thought and action about the 
present crisis—groups of many constituent elements are beginning 
to think about a postwar world. It is interesting to note tliat the 
tasks which will face us as a nation, after the cessation of conflict, 
are housewifely tasks. They are, many of diem, problems of re¬ 
habilitating war-depleted groups, tasks which are, to some degree, 
extensions to a planetary stage of the traditional concerns and social 
contributions of women. 

The need for replacing conflict and chaos witli some system of 
law and order is the old function of women in an anaichistic family 
group. Feeding whole populations, supplying vitamins, dealing 
with mass epidemics—all of tliese women have experienced on a 
small scale; Will diey rise to the business on a world scale? Will an 
understanding tliat all national groups must have fiee access to raw 
materials emerge from tlieir own housc-by-house struggle to feed 
families out of war shortages ? Will the millions of prisoners of war 
and homeless refugees be to women in the United States a problem 
to be tackled not in benevolence but out of concern for replacing the 
essential element of society—the home? 

If this enlarging sense of die responsibility of women is to be part 
of die resources of the United States as a full-time sharer in postwar 
rehabilitation, women will have to change their approach at several 
points. 

The nation will have to act quickly, for time will be of the essence. 
Women will have to be at tlie places where national policy is de¬ 
termined—in the political scene, bearing the weight of public office, 
and doing the grass-roots political jobs tliat will land them in office. 
There will be little place for high-sounding resolutions, or “posi¬ 
tions” on this or that. It may be that political influence via resolutions 
was finally buried by “Munich.” Many women’s organizations are 
as yet completely unaware that the business of resolving is dead. 

War will not be extirpated from die eartli by placards. War is a 
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business, an end result of forces thafwe now know how to analyze 
but do not as yet know bow to meet. 

One of the marks of adulthood is tlie ability to extend the range of 
self-interest to include widening groups of people Women are con¬ 
cerned, and will be more and more concerned, because their boys m 
the armed foices are exposed to the perils which accompany any 
mass assemblage of men away from the restraints of tlieir family 
and community Within the past twenty years, some progress has 
been made in the field of social hygiene because women saw diat 
“my boy” could not be protected save as the community and the 
nation worked on the total social problem. This problem is now a 
world problem. The youth of the whole world, in the shifting of 
peoples during the postwar period, will infect each other—not only 
widi the seeds of social disease but with the insidious influences of a 
world-wide breakdown m character. The waves of anarchy against 
die moral standards which alone can make a nation great will beat 
upon our shores for generations. Boys and girls will feel and register 
this influence, for one of die dire results of war is this lesion in the 
moral stamina of youth. In the days when the balance may hang 
unprcdictably between tlic isolation of the United States from post¬ 
war problems and an all-out citizenship in world concerns, will tlie 
women of the United States think tliat they can huddle their own 
sons and daughters around a fireside immune, or will they hurl 
their cidzenship into an aggressive program for the re-education 
and restabilization, of all youth, wherever they live ? Only so can the 
influence of youth, in a new postwar mobility, bring recreating 
stamina and verve to a war-sick world. 

The unpredictable element in the postwar world scene is the 
United States of America. The unpredictable element in the Ameri¬ 
can scene is the contribution of women. The unpredictable element 
in the contribution of women is their response to “national emer¬ 
gency ” If they merely respond as “yes-women" to tasks which they 
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will perform well, but without any perspectus on d\eir responsibvlvty 
as world citizens, they will simply be among those present. If they 
use this national emergency as a training ground for active citizen¬ 
ship m the world, their infiucncej their skills, and their dynamic is 
such that diey will be a great force m defining and directing die new 
destiny of the United States m a postwar world. 


FAoiii] E McCi/lloi/i is Editor-tn-Chief of the Womin's Press, National Board of the 
YWCA She is promincndy associated with the woman’s movement in tiic country, and in 
1940 was Chairman of the Comtnisaon on Religious and Ethical Values of die Women's 
Centennial Congress, 
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No statement of women’s role m national defense would be com¬ 
plete without reference to the plus contribution we may expect her 
to make to the emergency The responsibility of her citizenship is 
not limited to political articulateness, nor to tlie steadfastness with 
which she may be expected to function, on the job, in home or fac¬ 
tory , nor in the thoughtfulness widi which she accepts responsibility 
for maintaining integrity m her human relationships. 

War threatens, war with its devastation, its destruction, its dis¬ 
location. It IS essential therefore that each individual woman seek 
that area of emergency activity within which she may function, or 
may be trained to function, most effectively. The following, there¬ 
fore, suggests some of the channels through which one may relate 
oneself to voluntary defense effort. 

DIVISION OF COMMUNITY VOLUNTEER SERVICE 

This agency is set up, directed, and officially designated by the 
United States Office of Civilian Defense. From tliis office stem plans 
for organization and programs to be channeled through the Wom¬ 
en’s Division of State Defense Councils to volunteer bureaus in local 
defense areas. The purpose of the organization is to serve as a com¬ 
munity clearing house for voluntary man (woman) power, for 
volunteer jobs in new defense agencies, in already establislied com¬ 
munity agencies, and for volunteer training courses. The areas of 
work covered fall roughly into three classifications; (i) defense 
services created by the present emergency, for example, salvage pro¬ 
grams; (2) training for defense services created by possible future 
emergencies—air-raid warden duty, bomb squad and demolition 
duty, fire watching, etc.; and (3) services m already established 
public and private community agencies covering health, recreation, 
education, family and child welfare, etc. 
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THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 

This organization is probably the most important single agency 
diat exists. It works with a community-wide constituency, yester¬ 
day, today, and everyday, and responds to the emergency within the 
framework of already established policy and procedure, with a 
vastly increased program of services rendered and training offered. 
It crosscuts and cooperates with other volunteer efforts, but it is the 
only agency officially designated “to furnish volunteer aid to the 
sick and wounded of armies in war time; to act in matters of vol¬ 
untary relief and as a medium of communication between the peo¬ 
ple and their Army and Navy; and to continue and carry on a system 
of national and international relief 

AMERICAN women’s VOLUNTARY SERVICES 

The organization of this agency in tlie United States was inspired 
by the quasi-official Women’s Voluntary Service program in Eng¬ 
land. In the United States it originally solicited aid for Britain, but 
more recently has entered the field of volunteer training and emer¬ 
gency service It offers some courses in protective work, for example, 
motor mechanics, air-raid warden services, etc, which are unduph- 
cated by other organizations. 

Almost every important already established women’s organization 
is sensitive and responsive to the needs of the National Civilian De¬ 
fense Program. To all intents and purposes, one would be duplicating 
such directories as the Social Work Year Book, were one to list these. 
However, it is not inappropriate to point out that the strengthening 
and extension of already established public and private community 
agencies should be recognized as an essentially valid and important 
contribution to defense. The most articulate expression of this phi- 

’ Congressional Charter of the American Red Cross 
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losophy derives from the Junior Leagues of America. Their empha¬ 
sis in philosophy and programhas been to equip and train volunteers 
for services to established commumty enterprises Recent statements 
indicate that the organization, on the basis of past experience, is 
contributing direct to the defense council volunteer bureaus, both 
national and local, all possible help in organizing bureaus and re¬ 
cruiting, training, and placing volunteers. 

An interesting way of responding to defense pressures is repre¬ 
sented in the establishment of the United Service Organizations. 
Six national agencies® are involved, no one of which would suggest 
that their already established program was unaffected or unchal¬ 
lenged by the emergency. However, there are needs, recreational, 
spiritual, and personal, in and near military and industrial areas 
peculiar to the immediate crisis. They are cooperating under special 
funds collected in the name of U.S.O. to meet these needs of tlie men 
and women who are most immediately affected by the emergency. 
The Young Women’s Christian Association and the Women’s Divi¬ 
sion of the National Catliolic Community Service carry special re¬ 
sponsibility for problems of women and girls as they are related to 
our alLout defense program. 

’ The SIX national agencits arc The National Catholic Community Service, The Jewish Wel¬ 
fare Board, The Young Men’s Christian Association, The Young Women's Christian Asso¬ 
ciation, The Traveler's Aid, and the Salvation Army 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section of The Journal may be of the greatest pos¬ 
sible service, its readers are urged to send in at once to the editor of this 
department titles, and where possible descriptions, of current research 
projects now in process in educational sociology and also those projects 
in fields of into est kindred to educational sociology 

PROPOSED STUDIES OF THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF REHOUSING FAMILIES 
OP LOW INCOME 

The social benefits of rehousing families of low income who, because of 
this fact, normally occupy substandard slum dwellings, are perhaps too 
often taken for granted/ It is true, however, that if these benefits exist, 
they exist in definite and tangible form, and hence should be subject to 
evaluation by orthodox research methods. Such evaluation obviously 
might be a most effective demonstration of the practical value to any com¬ 
munity of a low-rent housing program 
Following IS an outline of suggested research studies designed to de¬ 
velop factual data pertaining to the changes that result from a rehousing 
program in a given community, and to evaluate the effects of such a pro¬ 
gram upon the health and welfare of the persons and families rehoused. 
These suggested studies cover a broad field In practical application the 
scope of any research projects undertaken necessarily would have to be 
narrowed down and made specific according to circumstances. 

The primary objective of research of this kind is to throw light upon 
such questions as these. 

a) Has the rehousing of families of low income contributed to a reduc¬ 
tion in the incidence of disease, delinquency, crime, and social conflict? 

b) Has the rehousing program affected the budgets of the various de¬ 
partments of the local government by reducing the cost of dealing with 
cases of social pathology? 

Research techniques and procedures naturally will vary according to 
the nature of the specific problem studied In some cases conclusions may 

^The following staternent is provided through the courtesy of Dr J, B Mailer, Chief, Social 
Research Section, Research and Statistics Division, United States Housing Auihoniy, Wash¬ 
ington, D C 
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be based upon analysis of the statistical reports of municipal government 
departments and agencies for periods preceding and following the initia¬ 
tion of the rehousing program. Other studies must be based upon ob¬ 
servations by field workers, interpretation of data obtained by special 
inventories, and ecological analysis of cases handled by social agencies. 
In some instances, it may even be desirable to employ the case-study 
method. 

The United States Housing Authority, through its Research and Sta¬ 
tistics Division, earnestly solicits the cooperation of universities, schools 
of social sciences, local government agencies, and citizen groups in con¬ 
ducting research studies of the kind and for the purposes indicated It is 
believed that graduate students in social sciences m particular may profit¬ 
ably undertake specific units of investigation selected from the outlined 
research projects, The value of the results obtained will be increased by 
the cooperative character of the studies and by the number and variety of 
communities and groups participating. 

"Needed Research on Social E'gects of Reh ousing 

I. Housing, Health, and Disease 

The observable elfects of improved housing in a given community 
upon health conditions as revealed in the various rates of morbidity and 
mortality; the incidence of infectious diseases and aspects of unhygienic 
conditions; and an estimate of the cost to the community of disease, hos¬ 
pitalization, and medical attention 

II. Housing, Delinquency, and Crime 

Ecological studies of court records; case studies of juvenile delinquents 
with full information regarding housing and community background, 
analysis of delinquency rates for various communities and types of hous¬ 
ing; and an estimate of the cost of delinquency and crime in substandard 
areas 

III. Housing and Welfare 

Studies in the incidence of dependency and relief; effect of low-cost 
housing upon the case load of public and private social agencies 
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IV. Housing and Safety 

Analysis of the rate of accidents, fatal and nonfatal, in a given area 
before and after completion of rehousing, with special attention to traffic 
accident rates and to accidents occurring in homes and places of work 

V Housing, School Adjustment and Achievement 

Analysis of school problem cases, truancy, retardation, and achieve¬ 
ment in relation to housing and community background with special at¬ 
tention to the rate of attendance at high school and college and the per¬ 
centage leaving school at various educational levels 

VL Housing and Youth Out of School 

Studies of youth organizations, recreational facilities, ''Cellar clubs,” 
etc., m relation to housing facilities 

VII Housing and Community Oigamzations 
Observable changes in community activities 

VIII Housing and the Family 

Analysis of family budgets with reference to income, expenditures, 
debts and savings, observable changes in the marriage rate and the inci¬ 
dence of broken homes, case studies of families before and after changes 
in housing conditions 

IX. Housing and Education 

Analysis of the extent to which housing is included in the social-science 
curriculum of secondary schools, colleges, and adult study groups 

X Housing and Miscellaneous Social Factors 

Analysis of the effects of rehousing upon cleanliness of home and sur¬ 
roundings, proper functioning of rooms and housing facilities, habits of 
diet, medical and dental attention, reading habits, music appreciation, 
home factors m character development 
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STUDIES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRIME 

The Society for the Prevention of Crime at 42 Broadway, New 
York City, one of the oldest crime-prevention organizations in the 
country, is engaged in making and publishing a senes of three 
studies in tlie field of adolescent crime in New York City, tlie first 
of which has been published under the title, The Adolescents' Court 
Problem. The second study published in January 1942 treats of 
probation and psychiatric service for adolescents, and the third, 
scheduled for publication in the spring, will cover the special prob¬ 
lems of adolescent girl offenders and also the handling of adoles¬ 
cents in city and State correctional institutions. The field of study 
chosen IS the age grouping of 16,17, and 18 years. 

The Society is also engaged in a month-by-month research and 
educational program centering upon current miscellaneous subjects 
of interest such as recreational facilities in public schools in Harlem, 
military regulations concerning persons with a criminal record, etc. 
Plans are being made for expansion into the national field through 
a feature service for daily newspapers edited by a distinguished 
board of criminologists While the Society has hitherto confined its 
work to New York State, its charter permits of national activity. 
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School for Dictators, by Ignace Silone. New York: Harper and 

Bi others, i938,336p3ges. 

The School for Dictators might well serve as an object lesson to illus¬ 
trate the dangers which arise when democratic government paralyzes 
itself by a refusal to act. Inevitably the psychological condition of the 
masses is such that the most contradictory promises are believed if they 
arc accompanied by some form of physical action, This conclusion is 
driven home by Silone; it is not the work of a social scientist but of a 
literary man, an exile from Italy now living in Switzerland who records 
with bitter humor the tragicomedy of the rise of fascism. The book is in 
the form of a dialogue between Thomas the Cynic (obviously Mr. 
Silone), Mr. W, the future dictator of the United States, and Professor 
Pickup, his adviser, the father of neosociology The book is filled with 
penetrating observations, especially as they relate to the effects of eco¬ 
nomic insecurity on the morale of the masses and the contradictions 
which beset the capitalist class m a democratic country during the period 
of crisis. 

Education on an International Scale, by George W. Gray. New 

York: Harcouit, Brace and Company, 1941,114 pages. 

Here is the history, in form intended for popular consumption, of the 
International Education Board and its activities from 1923 to 1938. In its 
most simplified form, the thesis of this Board was that education, or more 
properly, scientific research, holds the key to the preservation and progress 
of civilization The money and efforts of the Board, therefoie, were spent 
In "raising the peaks” in the natural sciences and in agriculture—in aid¬ 
ing those who had made a start to go further It was the theory of Wick- 
liffe Rose, who sold the idea of the Board to John D Rockefeller, Jr, that 
the lagging social sciences would grow correspondingly from the impetus 
of advances in pure science Mr Gray, our author, a great admirer of 
Mr Rose, seems glad that Rose died before 1939 and the latest war dem¬ 
onstrated the tragic futility of his hopes. 
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Education in a World of Pear, by Mark A. May, Cambridge: Har¬ 
vard University Press, 1941,74 pages. 

These be times that make men fear, and Mr. May has identified five o£ 
the anxieties of educators. These briefly are (i) fear of the loss or curtail¬ 
ment of financial support; (2) fear of loss of local control by school boards 
and educators; (3) fear of loss of academic and scholastic freedom; (4) 
fear of loss of perspective on account of emphasis on the immediate emer¬ 
gency; and (5) fear of fasasm and communism in the schools of the 
nation. Mr. May feels that each of these fears has its foundation, and 
therefore each represents a tlireat to democracy, in which he affirms his 
belief. Since education is the most fundamental of the safeguards of de¬ 
mocracy, we are urged to turn our most direct attention to the task of 
training youth to select leadership wisely. His final admonition confronts 
the teacher with quite a responsibility: “The task of education is to teach 
people how to manage their anxieties and hold them proportional to the 
realities of the danger.” 

The Neu/ Prometheus, by Lyman Bryson. New York: The Mac¬ 
millan Company, 1941,107 pages. 

The classical Prometheus brought mankind the gift of fire, for which 
he was cruelly punished by the outraged gods of antiquity. In this senes 
of lectures for Kappa Delta Pi, Doctor Bryson conceives of educators as 
the new Prometheus and scientific thinking as the fire which will make 
mankind more godlike. In so short a space and in so general a presenta¬ 
tion, one can find little more than a challenge; certainly there is no blue¬ 
print to guide the teacher who is eager but ignorant. The greatest help 
which this little book offers, then, is to the reader who has been struggling 
for some time with the same ambition and the same process of scientific 
thinking and who needs help m wording his generalizations. 

The Mointng of America, by Frank J. Klingberg. New York; D 

Applctoii-Ccntury Company, 1941,479 pages 

During 1917-1918, American historiography saw eminent American 
historians turn to the production of “red-white-and-blue” books and 
pamphlets as part of a propaganda program It is significant that the 
jacket of Mr Klmgberg’s book is in patriotic colors. The thesis of the 
book is that the period, 1760-1829, contains the seedbed of American 
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greatness, hence of patriotism Written for the layman rather than the 
historian (we are spared a lengthy footnote systeml), the style is clear, 
concise, and interesting Most of the historical figures emerge in three 
dimensions, and the story runs in straightforward fashion During the 
Revolutionary period, most of the British and Tories emerge as the con¬ 
ventional Viliams, except when the author remembers that he must justify 
our present de facto alliance. One final criticism might be made of the 
emphasis’ moie than a hundred pages are devoted to the six years of 
the Revolutionary War, less than forty to the period 1815—1829 

T/ie Educational Philosophy of National Soctahsm, by George 

Friderick Kneller. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941, 

299 pages. 

Future historians may credit Hitler with inaugurating the "total per¬ 
sonality development” emphasis m education The Third Reich, duly 
impressed with the outcomes of intellectualism (as evidenced by the 
large number of college men utterly incapable of caring for themselves 
in the depression following World War I) concluded that education had 
produced anything but socially adjusted men To quote, “Education had 
been producing‘not men, but officials, engineers, chemists, jurists, writers,’ 
and worst of all those responsible for mere intellectualism, ‘professors’I 
Germany had been producing bookworms and stay-at-homes.” 

"Safeguarded from the realities of life m an experience bound up in 
erudition, students became hermetically sealed within their own intellec¬ 
tual world.” 

Hitler's fiist task was to remove bodily the professors from the “ivory 
towers," and replace them with men possessed with leadership abilities 
and qualities of personality that would inspire youth Educational em¬ 
phasis became centered first on health, second on character development, 
and lastly on ordinary useful instruction. Education focused toward what 
were considered socially useful goals, Youth were imbued with the 
thought that they were learning for a purpose Postschool life was planned 
to avoid misfits. 

While totalitarian objectives are different to those of a democracy, edu¬ 
cators can profit much by this book Education in America still serves a 
social purpose only incidentally It focuses toward no particular goals, it 
exercises little, if any, social control It remains to be seen whether the 
democracies can use their intelligence and plan for the total personality 
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development of youth^ or whether we must wait for the further disinte¬ 
gration of our social oi der until some demagogue plans it for us If such 
should happen beyond a doubt he would cut across our institutional 
rigidities in education and use the best of methodology now rejected and 
reject most of the practices now accepted 

Kneller’s study is a distinct contribution to an understanding of the 
task which lies before American educators. 


Central America' Challenge and Opportunity, by Charles Mor¬ 
row Wilson. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1941, 293 
pages. 

This comprehensive survey of the nations of the Caribbean basin in¬ 
cludes enough of their histones, politics, commerce, economic and agra¬ 
rian problems, and middle-Amcrican mind and characteristics to ensure 
some basic understanding of tlieir contemporary life. It is timely, provoc¬ 
ative, and exciting in its declarations, analysis, recommendations, and 
outspoken honesty. 

It IS the author’s contention that “cultural relations” is an easy phrase 
to adopt but will only be meaningful when reinforced by compatible busi¬ 
ness relationships. 

Mr. Wilson, drawing upon his wide experience m agrarian economics, 
concludes that the future of the nations of our half of the world can be 
definitely assured by our launching to the immediate south a wise, just, 
and durable foreign policy, preponderantly economic with particular em¬ 
phasis on broad agricultural aspects. The firmest foundation for hemis¬ 
pheric solidarity is a lasting commercial solidarity. 

Labor Under German Democracy, by Frieda Wunderlich. New 

York: Social Research, 1940, xili + loi pages. 

This research monograph is the first in a series dealing with German 
social policy during the life of the German Republic, 191^1933 In it the 
author, formerly professor of economics and sociology at the Berlin Train¬ 
ing College and editor of Soziale Praxis, ofiers an authoritative review 
and interpretation of the development of industrial arbitration and the 
peculiar conditions m the German Republic which contributed to its 
failure. 
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EDITORIAL 

Education has mobilized for total war. The vast physical resources 
and man power of our schools and colleges stand ready to render 
the highest possible service to the nation. 

It is a fortunate coincidence that tlie £rst issue of The Journal, 
for which the manuscripts were written after Pearl Harbor, should 
be “Schools and Colleges Serve in Total War” (ongmal title, 
“Schools and Colleges Serve Total Defense”). To the school, per¬ 
haps more than any other institution of society, total war brings 
the greatest challenge. This challenge is tlireefold: changing the 
attitude of children and youth toward peace and war, training in 
essential knowledge and skills for civilian protection, industrial pro¬ 
duction, and military aggression; and preserving basic cultural 
values for the postwar period of national and world reconstruction. 

For more than two decades the Axis nations have taught dieir 
youth the glories of war and skilled them in tlie arts of destruction 
and of death. For these same two decades we in America have 
taught our youth the fallacy of war and trained them for the pur¬ 
suits of peace. We have made them skeptical of any statement of 
government as fallacious propaganda fsee Words That Won the 
War). We have told them that wars were made by government 
bureaucrats in league with huge international financial interests 
fsee Merchants of Death ). We have taught that America was safe 
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between her two friendly oceans. We have developed a false sense 
of security and smug isolationism. With earnestness and sincerity 
we taught these fundamental tenets of peace. 

Even when the flames of war engulfed half the world, many still 
believed that if we would pay tlie price of peace the Americas could 
be saved die greater cost of war. If such were ever assumed true, the 
swift movement of world events has demonstrated its fallacy now. 

Almost overnight we must “about face” in education. We still 
hate war, but we know now that peace can be achieved only by 
tanks and bombs and destroyers and by armed men, that it can be 
preserved only by destruction of those who first draw the sword and 
by superior military strength organized on a world basis. It will not 
be easy to about-face, but if education is to continue to render its 
high service to the nation it must—it will—accept this new chal¬ 
lenge with the same sincerity and the same vigor that it has served 
the interests of peace. 

Knowledge and skill are as essential to the promulgation of war 
as is conviction for the ultimate values to be achieved through mili¬ 
tary force. Schools and colleges had already accepted this challenge 
in die expansion of the defense program (described in tire article by 
J. 0 Keller and H. G, Pyle). Much more must be done. Priorities 
are as applicable to education as to material goods. Tradition alone 
can no longer determine curricula, or dictate policies. The program 
of civilian protection of both person and property (see article by 
Arthur J. Wilson) must be expanded beyond tlie industrial areas, 
and adapted to varying needs, and must be provided also for villages 
and rural areas. The needs of industry are continually shifting and 
must be reflected in the trade training of schools and the technical 
courses in colleges and universities. There is a growing need for sta¬ 
tisticians and economists, and the reconstruction will create a need 
in the field of the social sciences. 

Changes will be necessary ui course and credit requirements. The 
traditional school calendar with the long vacation periods may need 
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to be dropped for the duration of die war, and schools and colleges 
—at least sixth grade and above—enter upon a twelve-month pro¬ 
duction basis. 

In all of these changes there is grave danger that diere will be 
open bidding for students^ especially on higher levels of education, 
by lowering of standards and justifying such action by service to tlie 
wai effort. Some degree of nadonal standardization is imperative. 
The National Committee on Educadon and Defense (summarized 
in Guy E. Snavely’s article) is seeking dirough a national conference 
on January 3 and 4,1942, to give direction to diese developments 

Finally, education must seek to conserve basic values as die foun¬ 
dation for sane and permanent reconstruction in the postwar pe¬ 
riod. Even in the face of die terrific crisis of the hour, national and 
world culture must be preserved; men and women must be trained 
in essential professions; thought must now be given to the kind of 
world in which we choose to live when the guns are finally silenced, 
when industry reverts to an economy of peace, and when war-weary 
men return to their homes. 

One city reports a loss of 32 per cent in high-school enrollment in 
the junior and senior years. Colleges and universities showed a de¬ 
crease of more than 10 per cent in die fall of 1941 as compared widi 
1940. Some decrease is inevitable, but for the nation to lose its edu¬ 
cated leadership would be a paramount national catastrophy. The 
lure of high wages is very great to youth who have seen their fathers 
unemployed for months and even years The appeal of patriotic 
service in the armed forces is genuine and natural. Only by making 
every hour and every activity in school and college vital and re¬ 
alistic, only by keeping a sane perspective between immediate and 
ultimate values will education play its vital role in maintaining a 
continuous supply of trained men for essential services for the 
months or years immediately ahead and in the re-creation of a new 
order in which justice and peace may be preserved for the individ¬ 
ual, for our nation, and for the world. 


Fiiancts ] Brown 



THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
IN WARTIME 

JOHN W. STCTOEBAKBR 

The year 1942 marks the seventy-fifth anniversary of the United 
States Office of Education. Two years after the Civil War, the 39th 
Congress 

established^ at the city of Washington, a department of education, for tlie 
purpose of collecting such statistics and facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the several States and Territories, and of dif¬ 
fusing such information respecting the organization and management of 
schools and school systems, and methods of teaching, as shall aid the 
people of the United States in the establishment and maintenance of 
efficient school systems, and ‘otherwise promote the cause of education 
throughout the country * 

In the decades which followed its establishment, the Federal edu¬ 
cational agency, variously denominated an "office” or a "bureau,” 
from time to time took on new duties in addition to those connected 
■with the collection and dissemination of information. The changes 
in functions of the Office of Education paralleled changes in our 
educational and governmental establishment as these developed to 
meet economic and social changes. 

A major change occurred in 1933 when the staff and functions of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education were transferred to the 
Office of Education. These functions included the administration of 
a cooperative Federal-State program of vocational education of less 
than college grade, and a program of vocational rehabilitation for 
disabled civilians. 

Other changes in the duties of the United States Office of Educa¬ 
tion in recent years include responsibdity for the development of 

* 39th Congress, Second Session, 1867 (14 Stat L 434). 
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the educational program of CCC camps; the addition of a Library 
Service Division to serve the educational interests of libraries; the 
pioneering of demonstration programs of public-affairs forums 
under State and local school auspices; the preparation and spon¬ 
soring of educational radio programs. 

As the Office of Education has grown and extended its services it 
has developed cooperative working lelationships with State depart¬ 
ments of education, institutions of higher learning, local school sys¬ 
tems, and libraries. It has also developed working relationships with 
other administrative and research agencies of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, some of which have earned on educational programs incident 
to the accomplishment of their purposes. Examples are: relation¬ 
ships widi the War Department in die administration of the CCC 
camp educational program; with the Department of State in man¬ 
aging the exchange of students and professors between die United 
States and other American republics; with the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution in the preparation of a series of half-hour educational radio 
programs. 

Since the outbreak of the war in Europe, the United States Office 
of Education, while continuing to carry on some of its usual duties, 
has more and more bent its efforts to service directly related to the 
national emergency The war-related services of the Office may be 
described under three headings: (i) the administration of coopera¬ 
tive emergency programs of education and training in the States 
and territories; (2) the provision of leadership, advice, and informa¬ 
tion to the schools and colleges concerning special educational prob¬ 
lems born of die wartime situation; (3) liaison between organized 
education in its relationships with various Federal administrative 
agencies whose programs affect die schools and colleges; and cor- 
relatively providing these Federal administrative agencies widi ad¬ 
visory and auxiliary services respecting their relationships with 
schools and colleges. 
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LIAISON BETWEEN SCHOOLS AND FEDERAL ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 


Where the work of anotlier Federal administrative agency closely 
affects schools and colleges the Commissioner of Education fre- 


quendy appoints a staff member of the Office of Education to act 
as special liaison officer with diat agency. For example, when the 
Office of Civilian Defense attacked the problem of training auxil¬ 
iary firemen, policemen, and air-raid wardens in the techniques of 
protecting life and property m wartime, the Office of Education 
assigned to the OCD its Consultant in Public Service Training to 
act as liaison officer and to help work out plans by which the expe¬ 
rienced staffs of the Vocational Division of the Office of Education 
and of the State Boards for Vocational Education might be utilized 
in training volunteer workers. 

Another example of ancillary service of the Office of Education is 
the use of its staff members by the Public Works Agency in certify¬ 
ing the need for school facilities in military and industrial areas of 
mushroom growth. With die development of defense boom towns 
in 1940-1941 local community facilities, including schools, were 
sorely overtaxed in many localities. The War and Navy Depart¬ 
ments, charged by the Congress in 1940 to make a report upon the 
need for community facilities m defense areas, requested the Office 
of Education to prepare a special report covering the need for school 
facilities. This was done, and in 1941 under Public Law 137 the 77th 
Congress made available $150,000,000 to provide needed commu¬ 
nity facilities, including schools, in defense areas. The administra¬ 
tion of the program financed by this appropriation was made the 
responsibility of the Federal Works Agency. Applications for Fed¬ 
eral funds under the provisions of the Act are filed by local school 
authorities with the Regional Offices of the Defense Public Works 
Division of the Federal Works Agency. 

Applications for Federal financial assistance for school facilities 
are then referred by the Defense Public Works Division of the Fed- 
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eral Works Agency to the United States Office of Education for a 
“certificate of necessity,” which must set forth and substantiate the 
need for school facilities, including building facilities as well as cur¬ 
rent expense requirements These “certificates of necessity” serve as 
the basis for final approval or disapproval of the school projects ap¬ 
plied for. 

The Office of Education has already issued the required official 
certificates of necessity totaling approximately $66,000,000 Many 
exceedingly complicated problems of educational and fiscal policy 
and procedure arise in these transactions. The need for additional 
school-plant facilities, as well as the need for possible Federal finan¬ 
cial assistance in operating schools in defense areas, can be known 
only from firsthand information acquired through field work. To 
assist local and State educational authorities in dcterimning the ade¬ 
quacy or inadequacy of the existing school facilities in defense areas, 
the United States Office of Education has provided a staff of spe¬ 
cialists on school facilities working out of the offices of the Regional 
Directors of Defense Healtli and Welfare Services. These offices are 
a part of the field organization of the Federal Security Agency The 
specialists visit local areas m company with representatives of State 
departments of education for the purpose of helping to determine 
actual school needs occasioned by the impact of defense. 

The Office of Education, through a Federal Security Agency 
Committee, is cooperating with other constituent organizations of 
the Agency and with die National Resources Planning Board and 
the Public Works Administration 111 an extensive program of long¬ 
time planning for education in the States A major problem of plan¬ 
ning involves a program for improvements in and additions to the 
nation’s physical plant for schools, colleges, and libraries. 

A third instance is the cooperation of the United States Office of 
Education in facilitating the action program of the Treasury De¬ 
partment. The Treasury Department is charged with the responsi¬ 
bility for the sale of defense stamps and bonds to raise funds with 
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which to finance a part o£ the war effort. It called upon tlie Office of 
Education to assist in bringing to the attention of the schools sug- 
gestions for ways m which they might participate in the Defense 
Savings Program. The Treasury Department with the assistance of 
the Office of Education is preparing to furnish to tlie schools a se¬ 
ries of manuals for this purpose. 

On the inter-American front various sections and divisions of the 
Office are at work developing projects in close cooperation with 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs and the 
Division of Cultural Relations of the Department of State on the 
one hand and with State departments of educatiouj colleges and 
universities, county and city school systems on the other hand. 

LEADERSHIP AND CLEARING-HOUSE FUNCTIONS 

Throughout the seventy-five years of its history, the United States 
Office of Education has acted as a clearing house for educational 
information. This function is performed through publications dis¬ 
seminating the results of educational research and reporting upon 
newer educational practices both at home and abroad. Through the 
publication of the official magazine of the Office of Education, 
School Life, firsthand accounts of educational developments are 
regularly carried to thousands of teachers, educational admmistra- 
tors, and libraries. The Government’s defense activities and the rela¬ 
tion of these activities to schools and colleges have more recently 
prompted the revival of a newsletter, March of Education, which 
enables the Office of Education to reach 35,000 school officials with 
important news of educational developments on ten days’ notice. 

Aware of the growing quantity of valuable material, pamphlets, 
leaflets, mimeographed courses of study, etc., developed by the 
schools in connection with the defense program, the Office of Edu¬ 
cation launched in 1940 an Information Exchange on Education 
and National Defense. This Exchange supplies school curriculum 
committees and citizen groups with loan packets of materials on 
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such subjects as: Education for Inter-Amencan Understanding, De¬ 
fense Training, Citizenship Induction Ceremonies, Conservation, 
Health, Nutrition, and the like. The loan packets, widely circulated 
by the Exchange, contain Government pamphlets developed by 
other Federal agencies as well as by the school systems of tlie States 
For example, packets on nutrition include published materials of 
the Consumer's Counsel Division, Bureau of Home Economics; 
Surplus Marketing Administration; Consumer Division of the 
0 PM; Nutrition Division of the Office of Defense Health and Wel¬ 
fare Activities; Children’s Bureau of the Labor Department; and 
the United States Public Health Service. 

The Office of Education is also publishing many special pam¬ 
phlets on Education and National Defense which have been given 
wide distribution. Some of the titles in this senes are: "Our Coun¬ 
try’s Call to Service," "What die Schools Can Do," “Home Nursing 
Courses in High Schools," “How Libraries May Serve," “Vocational 
Rehabilitation and National Defense,” "What Democracy Means," 
“Food for Thought," "Education under Dictatorship and in De¬ 
mocracies,” “Democracy in the Summer Camp," “Hemisphere Soli¬ 
darity," “Sources of Information on National Defense." 

Working in cooperation with the Federal Radio Education Com¬ 
mittee, the Office is circulating to schools, colleges, and radio sta¬ 
tions diroughout the country scripts and transcripdons helpful in 
the war effort. It is producing and circulating some fifty motion 
pictures to be used in training for war service Following a long¬ 
time interest of the Office, supported vigorously by the President m 
recent years, the Office has set up a School and College Civilian 
Morale Service. This service is essentially a clearing house for dis- 
seminatmg information to schools, colleges, and libraries which 
will be helpful to them in connection with the development of ci¬ 
vilian morale soundly based on understanding of war issues and 
problems. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS OF EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING 

Since the United States’ declaration of war against the Axis, every¬ 
thing else has become subordinate to the one national objective of 
defeating the brutal war lords of Europe and Asia New plans for 
“the victory program” call for a speeding up of activities on all 
fronts, including tlie educational front. 

On the educational front there had been in progress since July i, 
1940, a nationwide program in schools and colleges to ti'ain defense 
workers to man die production lines to turn out the planes, tanks, 
ships, guns, and ammunition needed in preparation foi such an 
eventuality as came upon us in December 1941. The regular Office 
programs of vocational education and rehabilitation involve the 
judicious use of about $65,000,000, annually, more than one third 
of which IS supplied by the Federal Government. The regular con¬ 
tinuing Federally aided program of vocational education enrolled 
more than 2,000,000 persons durmg 1941. These trained workers are 
a distinct defense asset In addition, more than 2,000,000 other de¬ 
fense workers have received training in an emergency program sup¬ 
ported by Federal funds. With the acceleration of war production 
and the growing shortage of trained workers, this program will be 
rapidly expanded in 1942. 

The function of the Office of Education in connection witli the 
emergency program has been to administer ^5I9I,5oo,ooo of Federal 
funds thus far appropriated to the several States and to institutions 
for higher education in support of defense-training activities; and 
to provide general supervision of the program under policies agreed 
upon by Fedeial and State officials. In administering this emer¬ 
gency training program the Office of Education has been conscious 
at all times of the need for safeguarding one of our most cherished 
democratic traditions; namely, the decentralization of control of 
the public educational system as vested in the States and tlieir local 
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governmental subdivisions. The fullest measure of local autonomy 
has been preserved to the approximately 10,000 communities in¬ 
volved in die defense-training programs. 

WHAT OF THE FUTURE 

It is perfectly clear that the effective prosecution of the war in¬ 
volves an all-out national effort ajffecting the whole fabric of our 
common life. That life is now being more closely integrated under 
national direction. Programs of nutrition, housing, welfare, educa¬ 
tion, and many otirer aspects of our associated living have been re¬ 
appraised in relation to their contribution to national security and 
the success of our armed forces in the field 

In this war it takes seventeen men behind the lines to support each 
man in the front-line military and naval services. It is essential, 
therefore, tliat we maintain a high level of healtli, strength, and 
well-being tliroughout the nation in order that we may be continu¬ 
ously effective in backing up our fighting foices It is clear that dur¬ 
ing the war period the relationship of the Federal Government to 
education is going to be much closer and more direct than at any 
previous time. And die Government will naturally put increasingly 
heavy responsibilities upon organized education It seems inevitable 
that we shall experience a centralizing of direction and control in 
die National Government This centralization is not likely to be 
without Its permanent effects upon our postwar political, economic, 
and social life. What will be the effect upon our traditional concep¬ 
tion of the proper role of die Federal Government with respect to 
education in the States ? Both by tradition and by legal interpret.-i- 
tion the States have been made primarily responsible for die es¬ 
tablishment, maintenance, and operation of schools Yet since the 
earliest days of the Republic theie has been a continuing national 
interest and concern for education in the States The Federal Gov¬ 
ernment early endowed higher and common schools with large 
grants of land and of surplus tax funds. Following the war between 
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the States land grants for special educational purposes were begun. 
Later, the Mornll-Nelson Act appropriated funds for land-grant 
colleges and universities. Later still the Hatch Act appropriated 
money for tlie establishment of agricultural experiment stations in 
connection with these colleges. In 19x4 the Smith-Lever Act pro¬ 
vided for agricultural extension work through the land-grant col¬ 
leges. In 1917 tlie Smith-Hughes Act made grants m aid to die 
States for vocational education of less than college grade. All of 
these appropriations and grants are evidences of a continuing in¬ 
terest of the National Government in programs of education in the 
States. 

Whether we shall witness either during or following this war 
large appropriations by the Federal Government for new educa¬ 
tional purposes remains to be seen. One thing seems clear, however. 
If funds are appropriated for new educational purposes, legislation 
should be drafted and funds admmistered in such fashion as most 
effectively to guard the freedom of the States and their local gov¬ 
ernmental subdivisions in their control of the curriculum and tlie 
teaching personnel of public education. 

It would seem clear also that the dispersion of Federal functions 
relating to schools and colleges among numerous Federal adminis¬ 
trative agencies makes more difficult the assurance that their activi¬ 
ties will not be carried on m sucli a manner as to encroach upon the 
authority of State and local school officials More and more the 
United States Office of Education has become the integrating 
agency for Federal activities affecting schools and colleges. Thus 
wc avoid needless duplication of educational functions by Federal 
administrative bureaus and achieve a clarification of channels of 
communication and influence in relation to the nation’s organized 
educational enterprise. 

To be of the largest possible service to the Government in general, 
to a number oE agencies of Government in particular, and to organ¬ 
ized education throughout the nation, there was set up in December 
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1941 the United States Office of Education Wartime Commission 
which brings together in council the key officials of large educa¬ 
tional organizations. It is believed that ffirough the work of this 
Commission, schools, colleges, and libraries, cooperating witli one 
another and with the Office of Education, will be able to render 
even greater service in the war effort than ever before. Such a Com¬ 
mission Will enable the Office of Education and the Government in 
general to serve most effectively now and in the future months and 
perliaps years in assisting organized education to perform more effi¬ 
ciently its indispensable functions m a democracy. 

John W SuMaher, Uniwd States Commissioacr of Education since conducted, 
while Superintendent of Schools m Dcs Momes, Iowa, an aduli-educalion forum that siimu- 
latcd a national program He has developed radio broadcasts, transcnpiions, and accom¬ 
panying syllabi as a part of the service of the Office of EducaUon 
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GUY E. SUAVELY 

When tile nations of the world reverted to savagery for tlie second 
time in a generation by going to war on September i, 1939, college 
leaders in the United States immediately organized for action. They 
foresaw at once that our country would become more or less in¬ 
volved m a short time. And such was the case, even before the forces 
of education could be fully coordinated. 

The leaders in the colleges and universities combined their ellorts 
under the aegis of the American Council on Education, which had 
been organized by them at die time our country entered World 
War I as tlic channel for the combined forces of higher education in 
the service of the nation A committee was set up immediately to 
look after the mterests of the colleges m connection with the mili¬ 
tary services The committee was composed of representatives from 
the American Council on Education, the Association of American 
Colleges, the Association of American Universities, the Association 
of Land Grant Colleges and Universities, the National Associa¬ 
tion of State Universities, and the National Catholic Educational 
Association. This committee was influential in the final formulation 
of tlie present Selective Service Act Upon invitation of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs, it appeared at a hearing on the bill 
in the early summer of 1940, when it was decided to raise the mini¬ 
mum age limit of persons selected for military service from 18 to 21. 

Later in the summer die unified efforts of higher education were 
joined With those of the leaders in other levels of education in the 
formation of the National Committee on Education and Defense. 
Tilts committee, which was organized in August 1940, represents 
some sixty national educational associations. 

The full committee has had meetings about every six months to 
lay out general policies and hear reports of subcommittees. An 
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executive committecj i8 in number, meets more often and deter¬ 
mines administrative policies. 

There are six subcommittees, responsible for the following activi¬ 
ties; teachmg materials, vocational training, preservice education, 
college women and national defense, Latin-American educational 
activities, and military affairs. 

The last mentioned subcommittee has been more active than the 
others because of the rapid change in the military situation. Up to 
the present, it has been devoting most of its time to selective service. 
Upon request of the selective service authorities it has cooperated in 
the drawing up of certain portions of the regulations which deal 
witli college men. 

The executive secretary of this committee, as well as of several 
of the other subcommittees, is Francis J Brown, on leave of absence 
from the faculty of New York University under a grant of the 
Carnegie Corporation. He is the editor of the bulletin Higher Edu¬ 
cation and National Defense. This bulletin goes to colleges, univer¬ 
sities, and various Government agencies It contains factual material 
concerning developments that arc of especial import to the colleges. 
Through the bulletin definite leadership has been exerted in the 
promotion of policies and programs of action, especially with re¬ 
gard to selective service 

The Subcommittee on Military Affairs has organized two na¬ 
tional conferences The first one was held in February 1941 at 
which representatives were present from 450 colleges scattered 
throughout 42 States Prominent personages in Government de¬ 
fense agencies participated in this conference. A smaller conference 
of representatives from college and university associations met on 
July 30-31,1941, to consider widi representatives from Government 
departments the needs of national defense and the particular types 
of service which the colleges could render most effectively. 

The Subcommittee on Military Affairs, with the addition of 
specialists in several educational fields, has served also as a sub* 
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committee of the Jomt Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and 
Recreation. A number of meetings have been held to discuss plans 
for an improved educational program for tlte men in the armed 
forces. It has been the writer’s high privilege to visit officially a 
number of camps and army posts in Maryland, Alabama, Georgia, 
and Florida, where he was able to discuss the educational programs 
with the fort, post, and regimental morale officers. The Subcom¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs has been asked to advise the War Depart¬ 
ment m the development of plans for the readjustment of men who 
have completed their military service. 

The Subcommittee on College Women and National Defense, 
under the chairmanship of President Meta Glass of Sweet Briar 
College, has had several meetings. It has prepared two reports which 
have been published. The committee urges that young college 
women should realize that tliey must continue to secure “an edu¬ 
cation which will fit them to carry on their usual work in society 
while at the same time acquiring skills that are more needed in 
defense than normally, such as service in health, nutrition, home 
nursing, business skills and recreation.” 

The Subcommittee on Prc-scrvicc Education has already pub¬ 
lished two pamphlets entitled Is Your Number Up? and Attention] 
To Your Health. It is proposed to publish a third pamphlet which 
will deal with educational opportunities for the men in the armed 
forces. 

The Subcommittee on Teaching Materials has prepared six pam¬ 
phlets on defense problems intended for high-school teachers and 
students. Similar pamphlets are being prepared for college teachers 
and students. Consideration is being given to a special series which 
will deal with the four fundamentals of public morale—health, edu¬ 
cation, recreation, and welfare. 

The Subcommittee on Vocational Training has had a series of 
conferences with representatives of Government agencies. It has 
drawn up eleven recommendations concerning “the relationship of 
state and local defense agencies and federal training agencies.” 
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It is pointed out that agencies should not be developed through 
Federal funds that will duplicate existing educational agencies. The 
committee suggests that the “existing regular educational agencies 
be adjusted, expanded and utilized to meet the needs of the times.” 

The Subcommittee on Latin-American Educational Activities 
was organized to assist the office of the Coordinator of Inter-Amer¬ 
ican Affairs. The committee is preparing 250 exhibits, which in¬ 
clude books, maps, photographs, dioramas, and other teaching 
materials for the use of schools and colleges 
A most sigmficant contribution from the university world is tlie 
work of die National Defense Researcli Committee. This commit¬ 
tee IS an official arm of the Federal Government. It is made up of 
America's foremost scientists under the chairmanship of President 
James B. Conant of Harvard University, who spends half of his 
time in Washington. This committee has been created as an execu¬ 
tive agency to utilize the existing laboratory facilities, industrial as 
well as collegiate, for speeding up scientific research on the instru¬ 
mentalities of war. The committee has subdivisions considering 
various branches—chemistry, physics, and others The Army and 
Navy have liaison officers attached to the various subcommittees, 
thus the scientists are kept in close touch with the armed forces. 
Obviously this research pertaining to modern warfare is of secret 
nature and only those scientists are accepted who have die approval 
of the Army and Navy 

Fortunately many of the problems under investigation can be 
distributed to scientists in their own universities, thus permitting 
them to carry on their normal college functions as far as possible. 
In a few cases, as at the Radiation Laboratory of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, a large group of physicists has been as¬ 
sembled to carry on work of great importance which is highly 
confidential. 

It is interesting to note that in World War II the scientific investi¬ 
gations are carried on more by the physicists than by the chemists, 
as was the case in World War 1 . According to a recent report from 
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the National Defense Research Committee “probably 75 per cent of 
the more distinguished research physicists of the country (those 
starred in American Men of Science') who arc available arc now at 
work on war problems.” Doubtless, withm a few months the re¬ 
maining 25 per cent will be likewise mvolved. Already some one 
thousand scientists, who range from young Ph.D. graduates to sen¬ 
ior professors, are working in the colleges and universities under 
the direction of the committee. Some seven hundred scientists are 
also at work for the committee in industrial plants. The committee 
reports that during the past year two hundred and seventy contracts 
have been placed with forty-seven different universities and tech¬ 
nical colleges, and that one himdred fifty-three contracts have been 
allocated to thirty-nine industrial firms. Ten million dollars have 
been appropriated for these contracts. 

Two large grants have been made by Congress through the 
United States Office of Education for offering through the colleges 
“refresher” and other courses in engineering. Thousands of men 
have enrolled in these courses in hundreds of colleges. The amount 
appropriated for the college year 1941-1942 was $116,122,000. For 
the preceding year a somewhat smaller sum was voted by the Con¬ 
gress, 

At the request of the Federal Government a committee has been 
set up under the chairmanship of President Leonard Carmichael of 
Tufts College for the compilation of a roster of persons who would 
be available and valuable for all types of defense agencies This 
roster includes experts not only in the sciences but in other fields. 
Already thousands of names have been filed and tabulated 

Recently a Commission on Colleges and Civilian Defense has 
been organized as an integral part of the Office of Civilian Defense. 
The writer has been chosen as chairman of this commission and 
Francis J. Brown as its executive secretary. The commission will be 
concerned primarily with the organization of college and univer¬ 
sity defense units, which will work with State and county units for 
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the training of students in the areas of protection from air raids, 
fires, and in first-aid and nursing courses. 

Individual colleges and universities have established defense com- 
mittees. Some of these local committees have been very active. 

This war, like all others, must come to an. end sooner or later. 
The colleges must be alert as to the crisis they will face in a world 
neoconstruction. The Association of American Colleges, in realiza- 
uon of the problems its members will face and of die responsibilities 
they have in educating a leadership for a new world, has appointed 
a strong commission to study and make recommendations on the 
postwar problems of the colleges. 

The liberal-arts college is a priceless American institution. Mil¬ 
lions of dollars have been spent for its support by States and munici¬ 
palities. Individuals have given more liberally to its support than to 
any other charitable object, includmg hospitals and churches. It has 
received millions also tlirough wills. 

In the present war crisis and the more serious crisis to be faced in 
the postwar world, the American college must not be allowed to 
suffer through tlioughtlessness on the part of diose in high position 
responsible for formulation of national policies. The reservoir of 
educated leadership must be maintained for needs that will become 
more and more imperative as the war emergency unfolds. It will 
be even more imperative for the solution of postwar problems, 
which will be literally stupendous. 

The reduction of the minimum age limit for the draft to twenty 
will create a serious problem for tlie colleges unless real understand¬ 
ing is evinced by those in authority. More than fifty per cent of tire 
men in tlie junior class and practically all seniors are within the 
sclcctive-servicc age General Hershey has given msti uctions to the 
sixty-five hundred draft boards throughout the nation to use their 
best judgment in deferring from induction students certified as 
capable and in good standing who are preparing to be engineers, 
physicians, dentists, pharmacists, scienusts in the fields of physics, 
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ckemistryj geology, biology, etc. These instructions were sent out 
after careful survey had been made through the United States Office 
of Production Management in cooperation with the National Acad¬ 
emy of Science and the Subcommittee on Military Affairs of the 
serious shortage of men in these particular fields Studies are also 
being made to determine whether students in other areas should be 
included in the instructions for deferment of induction. In the total 
allocation of man power the retention of men in training for essen¬ 
tial occupations is vital to the national safety. 

In an earnest plea for the saving of the colleges during the war 
crisis, I am not drinking of preserving them for the benefit of ad¬ 
ministrators and professors, but for the absolute value diey have for 
the maintenance of national safety, welfare, and interest. We must 
have a supply of educated leaders. There will neither be progress 
nor prosperity if we fail at this point. College professors have been 
able to live all these years on mediocre salaries. In periods of depres¬ 
sion they have tightened their belts and survived salary cuts. The 
professors can eke out a living, but the nation will die without its 
colleges. 

A glance at the record of the colleges during past wars which 
caused great dramatic upheavals m our national life will be helpful 
in predicting what we may expect. During the American Revolu¬ 
tion, the famous College of Philadelphia, for whose beginnings 
Benjamin Franklin was largely responsible, practically went out of 
existence in 1779 Its survival was insured by a grant from the 
colonial government, which was made with the understanding that 
the college be continued as the University of Pennsylvania In the 
war between the States, most of the Southern colleges were closed. 
Likewise, the colleges in the North suffered tremendously For in¬ 
stance, there was but one senior in die class of 1864 at the University 
of Wisconsin. In World War I, many colleges were saved from 
extinction by the educational statesmanship of President Woodrow 
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Wilson and Secretary of War Newton D. Baker, who authorized 
the establishment of Students' Army Training Corps in all of the 
colleges that enrolled men. 

The small, struggling colonial colleges educated those brilliant 
young men who were largely responsible for writing those two im¬ 
mortal documents, the Declaration of Independence and the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States. Thomas Jefferson was an alumnus of 
William and Mary, James Madison of Princeton, and Alexander 
Hamilton of King’s College (now Columbia University). 

Foi the duration of the emergency, the facilities of the colleges 
Will be strained to the utmost in many directions. There is already a 
marked scarcity of engineers, physicians, dentists, and scientists of 
various kinds. The colleges must not under pressure reduce their 
standards for educating men in these professions. As previously 
indicated, the Selective Service authoiities have taken cognizance 
of this situation. 

At die conference of college administrators and Government 
officials held in Washington on July 30-31, a high officer in the air 
arm of the War Department stated that there was need of one thou¬ 
sand new pilots per week. Witli the outbreak of war the minimum 
of two years of training for men accepted for this service has been 
dropped but this officer and other colleagues of his claim that the 
courses given in the average liberal-arts college are just what axe 
needed, with some emphasis on English and a requirement of the 
minimum m mathematics. 

In the late summer of 1941 President Roosevelt sent a message to 
the annual meeting of the American College Publicity Association 
in which he emphasized the continuous need of “men and women 
with college training.” “Later we shall need men and women of 
broad understanding and special aptitudes to serve as leaders of the 
generation which must manage the post-war world ” 

For the solutions of the ever pressing economic, social, and politi- 
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cal problems that arise during the emergencyj and will arise there¬ 
after, we must look to the colleges as a first source of supply, as well 
as for die traming of scientists and technicians. 

For the new world diat will arise after the peace concluding 
World War II there will be needed many more educated young 
men to organize a world federation of nations, a world court, a 
world police, and a social order that will preclude the volcanic up¬ 
heavals we are now suffering under the totalitarian onslaught 

It has been suggested by some leaders among independent col¬ 
leges diat the Government give subsidies in die present crisis. Sudi 
a policy would be justifiable if assurance could be given that Gov¬ 
ernment direction would not be involved It is to be feared, however, 
that Government control will follow Government support. Of 
course, there could be no distrust whatever with regard to a grant 
by the Federal Government to any one or several universities for 
specific projects, like scientific research 

Our magnificent dual system of higher education has been the 
backbone of die great American democracy. The independent and 
the State-supported colleges are needed to supplement and comple¬ 
ment each other in their aims to educate democracy's leaders. The 
democratic way of life cannot survive the waves of totalitarianism 
that have begun to lap at our shores and to threaten our very exist¬ 
ence if the twofold system, which is the genius of our educational 
philosophy, is unbalanced by the imposition of State supervision. 

Gh^ E Snavel)/ was president of ihc Association of American Colleges in ipap-ipjo, and 
has been executive director since 1937, He served on the executive committee of the Amen 
can Council on Education for six years, and w.'is president of the Association of Urban Dm 
versifies m itljd-rgi?' He is a (^antrIburor to philosophtcil and educational journals 




ADULT EDUCATION FOR CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


ONE PROGRAM IN ACTION 
ARTHUR JESS WILSON 

As tins article was being written, the Congress of the United States 
declared tlie existence of a state of war with die Imperial Govern¬ 
ment of Japan. Before this Congressional action the program for 
civilian defense was an anticipatory measure for precaution. Today 
it IS an integral part of the strategy of total war. 

Under our President 34 separate agencies, divisions, or offices are 
concerned with one or more defense problems, and an unofficial 
enumeration shows a total of moie dian 800,000 employees at work 
in Washington or in the field. The next few weeks will undoubtedly 
bring many and rapid changes m internal organization of these 
agencies. War will make some of less importance, others will become 
vital to our very safety as individuals and as a nation. 

The Office of Civilian Defense with Mayor F H. La Guardia as 
director, criticized by many, is now recognized to be one of the most 
essential of tliese Government agencies. Still with but a compara¬ 
tively small central staff it is charged with planning and carrying 
out civilian defense programs. Civilian protection, as defined by 
the United States Office of Civilian Defense,‘ has two important 
parts’ the combat or emergency phase and the community or long- 
range phase. The former goes into action in case of actual attack, 
but requires organization and training beforehand; tlic latter 
operates continuously and progressively. 

Civilian defense rests upon community action. Tlie President 
emphasized that point at die origin of die defense effort. This de- 
scripuon of die defense organization in a city of 142,000 people, in 
many respects a typical eastern city, is presented as an illustration of 
concerted community action. 

'Cwilm Protection, Washington, D C., October 1941 
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Our City Council of Defense was officially established by the 
Mayor on May 28, 1941. The Council membership appointed on 
that day totaled some 240 members including approximately sixty 
women. Prior to tlie establishment of the official council there was 
a group of private citizens who had gathered together on several 
occasions at City Hall and had undertaken certam preliminary steps 
to protect the civilians of our city m case of war emergency. Acting 
under the powers granted him by the Mayor, the chairman pro¬ 
ceeded to form an Executive Committee which now has a member¬ 
ship of 27, including die personal representative of the city manager, 
the fire and police chiefs, the executive heads of several of die city’s 
largest industries, the chairman of the War Veterans’ Central Com¬ 
mittee, and other representative citizens including 5 women. 

The Executive Committee meets regularly every first and third 
Tuesday of each month and formulates general policies It is antici- 
pated that this Executive Committee will be the medium through 
which most of the work of the Council will be organized rather 
than the full membership of the Council which is over 200. 

The reasons for having such a large Council membership is that 
It was possible for the Mayor to appoint members of every race an 6 
creed and also to include representatives from every territorial sec¬ 
tion of the city. The Council membership includes the leaders of 
practically all of the service, welfare, and fraternal organizations of 
die city. By virtue of their appointment it is possible for the officers 
of the Council to call upon any of these leaders to do work for which 
they are particularly fitted and there is an implied obligation to 
accept such responsibilities 

The Council is organized according to the plan promulgated by 
the Second Corps Area of the Army. This plan provides for four 
main working committees. They are: (i) acommittee of engineers, 
whose division is called “Division on Protection of Utilities and 
Industrial Plants.” There are three subcommittees under this divi¬ 
sion. (2) A committee of civilians working with the police, fire, and 
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health authorities whose division is called “Division on Protection 
of Civilian Population.” There are live subcommittees under this 
division, (3) A committee o£ educators, people trained in advertis¬ 
ing, and publishers whose division is known as “Division for die 
Educadon and Training of the General Public.” There are nine sub¬ 
committees under this division. (4) A committee of people to obtain 
personnel for civilian defense, whose division is known as “Division 
on Defense Personnel—Enrollment, Classification and Assign¬ 
ment.” There are seven subcommittees under diis division, each of 
which has a definite type of worker to enroll, such as one committee 
for auxiliary policemen, another for auxiliary firemen, and so on. 
These four divisions are now meeting regularly and formulating 
plans to carry out their respective functions. 

Up to the present time the Defense Council has produced very 
material accomplishments within the city. It has (i) organized and 
equipped office headquarters at the City Health Center, now staffed 
by four full-time women assisted by part-time WPA and NYA 
workers. (2) It has taken inventory of metalworking equipment 
facilities of industries in. the city and has sent copies to State officials 
and the Office of Production Management.’ (3) It has organized 
and conducted an aluminum recovery drive in which 814 tons of 
aluminum were collected (4) It has assisted the drive for funds for 
the United Service Organization by direct participation of officers 
and other Defense Council members. (5) It has publicized and pro¬ 
moted the attendance of the city manufacturers at defense clinics 
held in Albany in July and in New York City in August. (6) It has 
established an auxiliary fire-fighting force and enrolled approxi¬ 
mately 750 men. Two training classes of approximately sixty-five 
men each have completed fire-fighting training and a third class is 

^ The importance [hii measure in all cities cannot be overemphasized for, as the pamphlet 
or Civil Defense issued by the Civil Defense of the Headquaners of the Second Corps Area 
slates, "if the threat of an attack . can produce a cessation of any portion of the Nation'^ 
productive agencies, tlien this hostile threat is as valuable to the enemy as an actual successful 
invasion or a successful end to a campaign ” 
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now completing instruction These men are taking the standard 
Red Cross first-aid course after completing their fire training. The 
balance of tlic men enrolled will be trained class by class in die order 
in which they enrolled. The fire-traming courses are given at Fire 
Headquarters and the men actually handle fire apparatus. (7) The 
Personnel Division has enrolled the above auxiliary firemen and, in 
addition^ 2j0oo air wardens and 900 auxiliary policemen" (8) Con¬ 
sideration IS being given to the key points of the city’s utility system 
and industrial facilities which are vulnerable to sabotage and other 
means of attack Each of tliese points is being studied and plans arc 
developing to afford adequate protection (9) It has promoted a 
survey of the existing fire-fighting equipment witli respect to its 
adequacies in peacetime and under wartime conditions. The extra 
equipment required for wartime conditions has been listed and 
reported to the pioper State and Federal authorities (10) It has 
undertaken tlie organization of local amateur radio operators to 
work for and with the fire and police departments, (ii) It has sug- 
gested to Governor Lehman that draft boards be requested to 
furnish local defense councils widi the names of deferred draftees so 
that they might be contacted for volunteer civilian defense duties. 
(12) Ithas taken up with Mayor La Guardia and Governor Lehman 
the problem of insurance protection for tlie fire, police, and air- 
warden auxiliaries m case of accident while discharging their duties. 

These are the achievements that have been completely organized 
and placed in action. At its present stage of development, the city 
Defense Council is working on current projects that will extend and 
perfect the efficiency of the civilian defense program. It is (i) ar¬ 
ranging for Its own air-warden training courses. (2) The Council 
arranging with police officials for a police auxiliary training course. 
(3) The City Planning Consultant is preparing master maps of the 
city showing all pertinent information which should be available in 


"The DeEense Council set as a minimum ob)ecUve i)500 ajr wardens, 500 police au':iliary> 
and 900 fire auvihary 
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case of a local war emergency. Individual maps will be supplied to 
each air-warden post showing: fire station and alarm boxes, police 
station and call boxes, police-car patrol areas, water mains, branches 
and control valves, location of each drugstore, location of home of 
each physician, hospitals, schools, fire hydrants, etc. (4) A Commit¬ 
tee on Schools is meeting with school principals to plan for the pro¬ 
tection of all school children should an emergency occur during 
school hours. This committee also will develop plans to fuither the 
education of children along defense Imes. (5) A Committee on 
Emergency Medical and Surgical Services is oiganizmg emergency 
medical units which consist of an ambulance, or a station wagon or 
truck converted foi ambulance duty, two doctors, two nurses, and 
two orderlies, When plans are completed there will be approxi¬ 
mately 11 such units in the city. (6) Preliminary work is being done 
to organize rescue squads. These squads are needed to extricate peo¬ 
ple who might be trapped in demolished buildings. The squads con¬ 
sist of men trained in building construction such as employees of the 
Public Works Department, and men skilled in emergency first aid. 
Six men in the city are taking an intensive course under the direc¬ 
tion of an instructor from the United States Bureau of Mines in 
order to qualify them as local instructors for this work. (7) A Speak¬ 
ers’ Bureau is being organized for the service of the Defense Council 
throughout the national emergency. (9) The city is being surveyed 
to learn where air-raid sirens sliould be installed if and when such 
warning sirens are required The city engineer is obtaining informa¬ 
tion as to equipment and cost. 

A vital question arises in tlie nature of citizen paiticipation Ci¬ 
vilian defense assumes voluntary action. There immediately arise 
two problems. The first problem is psychological: How sensitive to 
the gravity of the hour is the adult population f* The motive that 
inspires voluntary action on the part of an individual must be strong. 
This principle of human conduct was made apparent by our dec¬ 
laration of a state of war. There has been a sudden increase in apph- 
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cations for defense services. The second problem is practical: How 
can defense information be brought to the attention of the citizen? 
The community councils must solve tins second problem. 

The Speakers’ Bureau seems to be the most efficient channel for 
reaching the average citizen During Civilian Defense Week i8 
capable speakers addressed 38 organizations including an audience 
of 1,950 people. Since Civilian Defense Week 27 speakers have ad¬ 
dressed 66 organizations including an audience of 3,350 people. The 
speakers are derived from civic organizations and from certain in¬ 
dustries. Speakers were solicited by means of 145 letters going to 
industries and 298 letters going to civic orgamzations. 

Every reservoir of publicity was tapped. Appeals for volunteers 
were made by means of the radio, newspapers, demonstrations, 
parades, lectures, and a Personal Contact Bureau, However, nothing 
has produced better results than group speakers appealing to organ¬ 
ized groups within the city. The Personal Contact Bureau has 
proved extremely effective. 

Attendance increases by means of those taking volunteer courses. 
Individuals tend to encourage their friends to join them What suc¬ 
cess has all such effort had ? With an adult population of approxi¬ 
mately 60,000 people,* the Defense Council Office states tliat approx¬ 
imately 6,000 adults of the city have volunteered their services to 
defense. This same office informs me that approximately 1,750 peo¬ 
ple are serving m voluntary administrative positions, thus bringing 
the voluntary figure to 7,750 out of a possible 60,000.' No data are 
available to determine the extent to which this proportion is ade¬ 
quate to meet potential dangers of air attack 
Patient consideration is given the problem of fitting the indi¬ 
vidual to the function for which he is most naturally adapted The 
Office of Civilian Defense in Washington has stated. "The people 
themselves must be studied carefully as to temperament and ability 

*Thts figure IS based on the number o£ possible voters in the last election 

*Lcs 5 than 2,000 adults volunteered up to a month before the declaration of war The great 

bulk of adults volunteered during the first week following the declaration of war 
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to assist in emergency.”* The United States Office of Civilian De¬ 
fense lists 24 ways in which civilians might serve in a voluntary 
capacity.’ Applicants state then preferences and are interviewed. 
Then they are given a course of instruction, following which they 
take a written examination to determine their fitness for the selected 
service. 

All defense efforts are coordinated by the Civilian Defense Voliin- 
teei Office. The war veterans handle all personal references. The city 
uses an application blank similar to the one suggested by the na¬ 
tional office.* Every enrollment blank must contain three reliable 
references which are subject to investigation. 

Every community is expected to bear the cost of its own organiza¬ 
tion. The Common Council appiopnated ^5,000 for the needs of the 
Defense Council for the year 1941 and anothei $5,000 for the year 
1942" In the case of financial emergency, by special act of the legis¬ 
lature, the city IS authorized to sell short-term bonds. When, re¬ 
cently, money was not forthcoming, the chairman of the City De¬ 
fense Council publicly attacked tlie city manager for maintaining 
an indifferent attitude toward a vital problem The local newspaper 
gave the item front-page publicity and action was immediately 
secured on the part of the city officials. 

Special attention has been given the status of children. The office 
of the Superintendent of Schools sent 23,000 letters including all 
parents and guardians within the city Parents and teachers were 
instructed to prepare the children for sudden emergency. Metal tags 
were given to each child for identification Each child was assigned 
to a home if his own was too great a distance from his school 

The Red Cross, as one of the large organizations working in co- 

*AHan(ibook joi Air Raid Wardens, Washington, D C 
’ See bulletin, Local Oiganization fot Ciniiian Protection 

*The Office of Civilian Defense was required to certify to the President by August 15, 19 1 *1 
that cities and other political subdivisions had adopted an ordinance or set up under proper 
authority a civilian defense organization The plan may be modified 

* Since the dechiralion of war, the Common Council appropriated an additional S.j5,ooo for 
civilian defense for 1942 
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ordination with the defense office, has taken upon itself some of the 
greatest burdens of the defense program The Red Cross, local chap¬ 
ter, has instituted enrollment for a motor corps, hospital units, am¬ 
bulance units, emergency medical and surgical services, nutritional 
courses, etc. 

The direct educational problem m training adults for civilian 
defense has been solved with considerable success The information 
given is practical. It is decisive. It is presented with tlie full recogni¬ 
tion of the seiiousness of the hour. The adults are eager to learn and 
where there is a strong motive there is accomplishment. Adults are 
impressed with the seriousness of dieir duties. Instructions read: 
“As an air raid warden you have specific duties to perform. You 
must study them, review them, practice them over and over so that 
you may carry tliem out in an air raid without failure or error. You 
must know your Sector as intimately as others know their homes." 

There is the problem of jobs requiring technical knowledge. 
Publication No. 12 of the Office of Civilian Defense on Municipal 
Signaling includmg specifications for emergency electrical Power 
Equipment, prepared by the Defense Communications Board, con¬ 
tains 24 pages of technical instructions. There is a shortage of such 
services and yet the bulletin states that “damage to the communica¬ 
tion system means that sabotage elsewhere becomes easier and is 
more likely to be effective ” The educational enigma is apparent 
when we stop to think that by the end of 1942 there must be 400,000 
men on this one job alone, 70 per cent of them skilled or semiskilled. 
It constitutes one of the most vast mobilizations of technical and 
industrial resources the world has ever witnessed. 

But for the majority of citizens who come to be educated for a 
crisis, we can say: “Here is what a bomb looks like.... You don’t 
have to worry how it’s made.... Pick up a sandbag.... The bomb 
may explode.... Hold the bag in front of you as a shield ... Drop 
it in front of you on top of the bomb .... In two minutes it will 
smother the bomb....” 
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Mrs Roosevelt, as Assistant Director of the national OiEce of 
Civilian Defense, outlined the broad objectives of a volunteer pro 
grain“ (i) to give every person, man, woman, and child, wishing 
to volunteer their services in the interests of civilian defense, an 
opportunity to train for the work they wish to do; (2) to provide 
opportunities to participate in some type of work that will be of 
benefit to their community—now; (3) to prepare citizens to meet 
any emergency call dut may come in the future. 

The protection of civilian population and of the physical facilities 
of production including the vital lines of transportation and com¬ 
munication is as vital to military success as the training of combat 
tioops. A task so gigantic is impossible unless it depends upon die 
cohesive effort of every American community. 

Arthur jus V/tUon is mumcipal supervisor of adult education in Yonkers, N Y. He has 
been an instructor in psychology, public speaking, Engluh, and the social studies, and has 
written numerous articles on psychology and law. He has been affiliated with adult education 
in New York State for the past seven years and is locally active in civilian defense clforts 


“ york. Herald Tribune, September 30,1941 



EDUCATION FAILS IN THE CRISIS* 


A W. FOllBES 

It may be answered tliat every other agency failed in this crisis, 
and that would not be far from the truth. Industry was unprepared 
to meet the demands of the defense program, with reasonable speed, 
and the Government was unprepared to tell industry promptly 
what 11 wanted Behind both, there was one diing in common, men 
were unprepared, particularly young men prepared to advance 
quickly to positions of responsibility were unavailable That was 
the fault of education, using the term in its broadest meaning, in¬ 
cluding school instruction, but also education in industry and wher¬ 
ever It IS needed to develop competence for meeting emergencies 
Conditions in industry at the start of the defense program were 
bad, and by that I do not mean only that business was still in a 
depression. Business was unprepared to expand to meet the needs. 
A business in a healthy condition must contain experienced men m 
all departments, men who can, keep the regular work going, and 
also a reasonable number of young men advancing through each 
line of work toward higher opportunities. With such a condition, 
expansion is easy. Advancements are quickly made, and beginners, 
men competent in narrow lines, and specialists can be added to 
make a balanced organization. 

At the beginning of the defense program this was far from the 
actual case There were competent youth in industry, but not dis¬ 
tributed as they should have been. The tendency to flock together 
had been very marked Superior youth entered some large offices m 
large numbers, and these offices became for them blind alleys That 
was not because there was no route upward from these offices, but 
because tliere was so much competition in these routes upward. The 

'This article and the one following by Messrs Keller and Pyle are presented together for 
contrast—one of the need, the other of education’s attempt to meet this need—Editor 
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surplus youth were kept on routine tasks, where they lost their 
capacity for eventual promotion. 

At the same time there were large fields in industry where few 
competent youth entered. In these places men were advanced be¬ 
yond their proper place, trymg to do work tliat required a higher 
mental equipment, and as a result doing the work in an inferior 
manner—just holding the jobs because competent men were not 
available. Promotion (or upgrading, to use the modern word) was 
almost impossible, for it had already been done to the maximum. 

Why should tliere have been these two conditions side by side? 
Should a better distribution of youth in industry have been a respon¬ 
sibility of education ? Certainly it should have been a responsibility 
of vocational guidance, which is generally associated with educa¬ 
tion. It appears that vocational guidance may have increased this 
unbalance by directing more boys into the more familiar fields, 
while neglecting the less common but greater needs. It may be th^t 
some of the shortages of youth may have been due to the prejudices 
of employers, or to the fact that these employers did not know how 
to use the school products, for in general the surpluses seem to have 
been most frequent m those positions best prepared for by schools, 
while the shortages were in places where apprenticeship was the 
usually accepted form of entrance. 

Looking at the situation from the point of view of the defense 
industries, these naturally group themselves into two distinct types, 
contrasted but overlapping, the mass-production industries, and 
those engaged in tooling up the mass-production industries. The 
mass-production industries as a general thing seem to have been 
well supplied with personnel. Though of larger units, they are of 
simpler organization, for, after making one article, the next is a 
repetition of the last. Most employees are doing the same thing 
today, tomorrow, or next year. The other extreme is the building 
of the equipment used in mass production, commonly called tool¬ 
ing up This was the bottleneck of defense production. This was so 
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slow that it should have been considered a national scandal. This 
was in a large part done by the thousands of smaller companies who 
lacked the available supply of competent youth for one reason or 
another. 

1 am at the head of one of these smaller companies, so small that 
we were ignored by those who were trying to speed defense, but to 
show how a small plant may control the large, I will mention that in 
1941 we made essential equipment for three Umted States Navy 
yai ds, tliree United States Army arsenals, two United States destroy¬ 
ers, six aircraft plants, the Canadian Government, the British Pur¬ 
chasing Commission, and 28 of the largest American mdiistnal 
companies, all with high priority ratings We were slow m making 
deliveries, much slower than we should have been had we received 
cooperation from educational leaders, but these big and important 
organizations did not place tlieir orders elsewhere because of our 
delays. They waited 

We quickly increased our employees 150 per cent, and then, 
though still witli an output considerably less than one-shift ca¬ 
pacity, we found that we could not handle more men of the kinds 
available. Existing employees were all trying to do work above their 
proper level, resulting in delays of output. More and better super¬ 
vision was needed, bodi to increase the output of the present em¬ 
ployees, and to provide for additional new men But men for this 
supervision could not be found. In the past education failed to pre¬ 
pare youth for this work It was obvious that none of the school 
courses gave the needed training, or there would not be the present 
shortage. Apprenticeship was the only solution, but not of ordinary 
boys. The apprenticeship must be of boys who have the character, 
ambition, and ability to take responsible charge of others in a small 
way, while preparing for leadership on a larger scale later. 

In the meantime the schools were heard from. We were offered 
courses for our employees, but these courses were for instruction in 
those subjects where it is easiest to find the knowledge already. The 
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Government through the NYA and trade-school defense courses 
offered us graduates of short courscsj to provide us with employees 
for the work where we had never found a shortage of men. Place¬ 
ment officers from these schools called in the effort to place more of 
these graduates, and eventually (I have been informed) they placed 
most of them, though whether in places where the school courses 
were of value I do not know. I did not find any effort on the part 
of any school to find the bottlenecks and to direct youth and its 
training toward filling tliese needs. 

In general, the schools before tlie defense program had supplied 
an unbalanced supply of candidates to industry, overcrowding cer¬ 
tain Reids and leaving shortages in others. With the approach of 
defense needs, tliey saw an increased chance to place more of the 
same type, and so added to the same kind of training which they 
had given before. They placed most of these in defense work, but, 
in doing so, increased the unbalance. 

Widi tlie continuance of those who have started on these courses 
I have no complaint, for there will be room for most of them, and a 
change may have a disturbing effect But how about the youth now 
starting these courses ^ They are being witlidrawn from their oppor¬ 
tunity to help the defense program now, while preparing for a 
chance to serve as leaders in industry in the crisis which must fol¬ 
low tlie end of the defense program. They are being withdrawn 
now, and offered the prospect of being dropped on a saturated labor 
market after die end of the defense program 



TRAINING FOR WAR INDUSTRY 
THROUGH THE SCHOOLS 


J. O. KELLER AND H. G. PVLE 

History has aa interesting way of repeating itself A member of 
the staff of one of our engineering colleges commenting on the situ¬ 
ation in 1918 wrote, “This war in magnitude, intensity, and destruc¬ 
tiveness, exceeds every other calamity. This is not a war of brute 
strength, but of engineering devices. To invent and successfully 
utdiz-e engineering devices, more and more engineers are needed. 
The government of tlie United States and many of die larger in¬ 
dustries connected directly or indirectly with the war are calling 
for young engineers qualified to meet modern needs.”^ Much die 
same situation again exists The defense emergency has caught our 
industrial machine in a state of great disrepair It would seem that 
each generation must learn anew the lessons of history. 

THE problem 

Our country approached diis emergency after a long period of 
depression characterized in its depth by great unemployment with 
no higher value placed on skilled and trained artisans than on the 
dollar value of shares of ownership in our large corporations, widi 
our productive plants in large part idle; with our Government even 
placing a premium on scarcity in various fields of production, no¬ 
tably agriculture; and with private industry having only a limited 
chance to function along the way toward greater employment and 
production. All of this was in the face of an extremely baffling eco¬ 
nomic situation During these depression years, industry generally 
carried on no normal plant training programs. Each individual con¬ 
cern strove rather to retain on its payrolls its own skilled personnel 
if at all possible. Where necessary the vast pool of unemployed work- 

* Bdllelin of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, vol IX, no i 
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ers was drawn upon as some few trained persons might be needed. 
Companies acted in very much of an individualized manner, each 
much concerned for its own self-interest. 

In early 1940 it became apparent tliat the national defense effort 
would require large numbers of skilled and semiskilled men—engi¬ 
neers, trained meclianics, and industrial supervisors, To an extra¬ 
ordinary degree the success of our defense program would depend 
on our ability to meet industrial competition. A writer aptly recast 
the phrase, “armed to the teeth” into “armed to the brain”’ as one 
more descriptively typical of our needs in die current conflict when 
ideas fight ideas in a new weapon of war—propaganda; when war 
IS so laigely on a mechanized basis; and when the enemy himself 
has adapted weapons of such devilish skill. 

By the early montlis of 1940, large orders had been placed by tlie 
Briush Government widi our industries, and it was evident that our 
own Government would soon begin to place large defense contracts. 
Industry was rapidly going through a “tooling-up” period, and it 
was clear diat it would also have to go through a “training-up” 
period. 

The initial demand soon exhausted the supply of certain types of 
workers, particularly those in the metal trades and in skills peculiar 
to armament production Not for years had ordnance been produced 
in quantity, and the shipbuilding and machine-tool industries had 
long been inactive. Obviously the situation called for broad lapid 
shifts in occupational skills in tlic working population. At this junc¬ 
ture it was logical to turn to a training program tliat would convert 
large segments of die untrained labor reserve into workers with 
some skill and to return skill-rusty workers to skilled occupations. 

Facilities available to meet this training need included 1,053 pub¬ 
lic trade schools with their billion-dollar capital investment, 35,000 
teachers, and 23 years of experience in operation on Federal, State, 
and local levels. Also at hand were the engineering colleges, and the 

A Overstreet, “Armed to the Brain," )ourtta\ of AduU June 1941 
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depression-born NYA and CCC organizations whose facilities it 
should be possible to transform rapidly for defense traimng pur- 


THE PROGRAM 


At die request of die President of die United States^ the Commis¬ 
sioner of Education presented recommendations^ urging utilization 
of existing trade-school facilities and those of engineering colleges 
in a training program for national defense. A $15,000,000 appropria¬ 
tion had been made* on June 23 on representation by the United 
States Office of Education that the vocational schools had facilities 
available for carrying on a program in its initial stages during the 
summer of 1940. This program got under way immediately with 
students 18 to 60 years o£ age registering for courses in the machine- 
shop occupations, aviation, manufacturing, automobile service and 
repair, welding, electric service, sheet-metal drafting, foundry, radio 
service and repair, forge, ship and boat building. Vocational schools 
ordinarily closed for the summer remained open, many going on a 
24-hour basis. By the end of August 100,000 persons had registered 
for these courses. One fourth of this number came from WPA rolls, 
the public welfare requiring that every effort be made to return 
these workers to private industry. Training courses m this summei 
program were from 200 to 400 hours in length and, in general, the 
program functioned under established standards and procedures. 

But Federal funds now defrayed entire costs of instruction and 
supervision, in contrast normally to grants on a matching basis 
under the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts; also, training pro¬ 
grams were limited to occupations essential to the national defense. 
Originally the Advisory Commission to the Council of National 
Defense designated die following industries as ones in which the 

* "Training for National Defense," through the use of existing public trade school facilities, 
through the use of facilities requiring capital investment, through engineering schools Re¬ 
port by J W, Studebaker. May 29, 1940 
■* Public Law No. 668, 76tK Congress, jd Session, 
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major portion of such occupations are found: aircraft—manufac¬ 
turing, maintenance, and repair; machine tool; shipbuilding—man¬ 
ufacturing, maintenance, and repair; automotive—manufacturing, 
maintenancej and repair; electrical; forging; boiler and heavy steel 
plates; foundry; light manufacturing; sheet metal; woodworking; 
chemicals; ammunition; ordnance—light and heavy. Later the 
Office of production Management in cooperation with die Office of 
Education approved a list of 550 specific occupations making pos¬ 
sible a more exact coordination of training with labor needs 

This first defense training act provided for two types of programs: 
“Courses supplementary to employment in occupations essential to 
the national defense and pre-employment refresher courses for 
woikers preparing for such occupations selected from public em¬ 
ployment office registers. . Thus die legislation was aimed 
directly to cure conditions growing out of die depression Preem¬ 
ployment refresher courses of 6 to 8 hours per day for from 6 to 12 
weeks, as the term implies, were designed to rehabilitate and to re¬ 
fresh in skills grown “rusty”, supplementary courses, with classes 
meeting 2 to 4 hours per night, 2 to 3 times per week, were planned 
to “upgrade” by extending skills and knowledge in essential occu¬ 
pations 

As the fall of 1940 approached, provision was made by Congress 
for continuation of the defense training program on a broader basis. 
On October 9, an act* was passed carrying an appropriation of 
$26,000,000 to the vocational schools for continuance of tlieir pro¬ 
gram until June 30, 1941, plus $8,000,000 for machines and other 
shop equipment At the same time $9,000,000 was also appropriated 
to the United States Office of Education for “the cost of short engi¬ 
neering courses of college grade, provided by engineering schools 
whicli plans shall be for courses designed to meet the shortage of 
engineers with specialized training in fields essential to the national 
defense.” Furthermore, $7,500,000 was provided for instruction of 

* Public Act No 812, 76th Congress, 3d Session 
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National Youth Administration project employees and |iOjOoo,ooo 
was made available for the training o£ out-of-school rural and non- 
niral youth and eniollees of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL-SCHOOL PROGRAM 

The program of tl\e vocational schools contmued under the Act 
approved in October. Machine shop, aviation services, and welding 
were tlie three major types of courses in which the large bulk of 
enrollments fell.® 

As of June 30, 1941, the total number of enrollments since the 
beginning of the program was reported by the Office of Education 
to be: preemployment refresher, 420,530, and supplementary 
467,614 Approximately one half of those m the preemployment re¬ 
fresher courses were referred by public employment offices and 
145,000 of those registered for this type of course are Icnown to have 
found employment as of June 30. 

In June 1941, nearly two million more workers were employed 
in manufacturing industries than a year earlier—one of the largest 
net gains on record. Demands m die aircraft, metal-trade, and ship¬ 
building occupations h^ve continued to be acute. Preemployment 
refresher courses originally intended for refreshing those with 
“rusty” skills arc gradually turning into courses for inexperienced 
youth. The number of men with refreshable skills is gradually being 
exhausted, All applicants must be selected from public employment 
office rolls. Obviously, it is becoming necessary to develop secondary 
labor reserves. 

Possibilities for such a reserve are inherent in the out-of-schcx>l 
youth and NYA training programs 

The United States Commissioner of Education and die adminis¬ 
trative heads of the NYA and the CCC evolved working ar¬ 
rangements^ under which training activities of these agencies were 

'‘National Defense Vocational Training Program Reportasof June 30,1941, mimcograplicd 
’ "AdmiJiistfative Procedures Governing Conduct of National Defense Training Programs 
of die Federal Security Agency/' signed June 24,1941. 
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establislied under tlic immediate supervision o£ local public-school 
organizations responsible to their State boards for vocational educa¬ 
tion and to the United States Office o£ Education. 

The CCC has established specific basic defense training objectives 
diat will contribute more directly to national defense. Thus, effort 
is made to develop in the men occupational skills of direct value in 
military service or private industry. This training supplements the 
work experience of these enrollees who may be excused from work 
for five hours each week to participate in these courses. This CCC 
training program by the vocational schools is a part of the out-of¬ 
school rural and nonrural youth section of P. L. 812, and the objec¬ 
tive of tliis program is to provide members of this group who have 
some skill in ordinary mechanical practices with training tliat will 
equip them to assist in fundamental defense operations. Enroll¬ 
ments in the out-o£-school rural and nonrural youth program to 
June 1941 totaled 254,511. 

Courses made available included those in operation, care, and 
repair of trucks, tractors, and automobiles^ metalwork including 
welding, drilling, shaping, and repair; woodworking; and opera¬ 
tion, care, and repair of electrical equipment including radio. Such 
classes are taught by building contractors, carpenters, mill foremen, 
local mechanics, garage foremen, and others in the semiskilled 
occupations. Courses are given in private woodworking, machine 
and electrical shops, and in garages. Such training should not only 
aid in defense training but be socially useful. 

Many well-equipped shops of the NYA are also utilized for the 
development of skills in occupations. The primary purpose of the 
NYA vocational-education defense program is to develop initial 
skill through work experience and related organized shop training 
so as to prepare for the production lines of defense industries. The 
NYA has jurisdiction over the productive work experience. The 
public vocational schools have jurisdiction over education through 
organized shop training and instruction in subject matter specifi- 
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cally related to the occupation in which tlie trainee will bemostlikely 
employed in defense industry. Enrollments in the NYA program 
under P. L. 812 to June 1941 totaled 285,541. 

Other labor reserve possibilities include women workers for jobs 
traditionally filled by men Racial restrictions may shortly be re¬ 
laxed to a greater extent also by employers. 

The supplementary training courses have been a boon to employ¬ 
ers who wish to upgrade workers. This training is directed prima¬ 
rily toward teaching employed workers additional skills which will 
qualify them for higher jobs They are initiated at tlie request of an 
employer or trade union. 

DEVELOPMENT OP COLLEGE PROGRAM 

The part played in the defense program by the colleges represents 
a significant development in that it brought about a new relation¬ 
ship between the Federal Government and institutions of higher 
learning. Previous relationships had existed with the land-grant 
colleges. Now a relationship was set up with any individual engi¬ 
neering college,® operating under a charter exempting its educa¬ 
tional property from taxation, which relation functioned directly 
rather than through a State department of public instruction or 
State board of vocational education. 

In June 1940, the United States Office of Education had called 
leading engineering educators to Washington to discuss the con¬ 
tribution that engineering colleges could make. These persons con¬ 
ferred with the Army, Navy, National Defense Council, the Civil 
Service Commission, Department of Labor, and other divisions of 
the Government in order better to appraise training needs. They 
were told that the defense program to an extraordinary degree was 
dependent upon existence of more technical and supervisory talent; 

*Much oE the information contained in this section on engineering training is taken fiom 
mimeographed copies of reports and addresses of Dtans potter, Seaton, and Case who 
planned and who are duecling the Engineering Defense Training Program for the Office of 
Education. 
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that they should maintain their normal programs intact; that they 
should at once plan short intensive courses “on the college level” 
giving special consideration to in-servke training needs in com¬ 
munities in which the colleges were located; that in some instances 
It might be desirable for engineering colleges to oifer vocational 
programs of “less than college grade.” Studies of staff and equip¬ 
ment of engineeimg colleges were made 
The Office of Education m August definitely set up an Advisory 
Committee on Engineering Defense Training. Sample regional 
surveys made in order to determine needs in New Yoik, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, California, and in Chicago revealed very serious shoitages. 
Surveys by tlie Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor were studied, needs of the Oidnance Department of the 
Army considered, estimates of needs made by the Labor Division 
of tlie Office of Production Management were reviewed Technical 
branches of the armed forces manned by engineers were important 
and extensive; production of supplies and miinidons of war had 
become since 1918 of a more varied and complex character, engi- 
neeis were kjsy men, needed in large numbers for efficient planning, 
production, operation, and management. Engineers must design, 
draw details, supervise construction and production, inspect and 
test, and carry on research and development. 

It was, however, extremely difficult to determine even approxi¬ 
mately the extent of the shortage of engineers. It was estimated that 
about 10 per cent of airplane workers occupy supervisory and tech¬ 
nical positions for which some engineering training is to be desired. 
The Labor Division of the Office of Production Management esti¬ 
mated on June 4,1941, that if from 5 to 10 per cent of the estimated 
additional workers needed in the major defense industries m the 
coming SIX months weie to occupy supervisory and technical posi¬ 
tions requiring engineering training, then 65,000 to 130,000 persons 
would have to be upgraded also for increased responsibilities, Engi¬ 
neering colleges would graduate in 1941 only about 12,000 men, of 
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whom perhaps a third or a half would enter the armed forces. It was 
found that the airplane industry of Long Island and northeastern 
New Jersey alone would need nearly one half of the output of the 
engineering colleges of the United States. 

An organization of regional advisers was established, but initia¬ 
tive and control of the program were left to a very large degree m 
the hands of the individual colleges themselves, the Office of Educa¬ 
tion merely exercising administrative supervision and ejecting any 
needed coordination. Courses offered are on the basis of demon¬ 
strated needs, with both employed and unemployed eligible for 
registration. Final selection is made by the institution concerned 
within specified standards for each course after the institution has 
submitted preliminary proposals and these proposals have been 
approved by the Office of Education. The Government reimburses 
colleges for all costs of special defense training courses and no tui- 
tion IS charged. 

Two general types of courses at the college level were offered* 
first, intensive full-time preemployment courses designed to fit 
trainees not already employed, for defense industries or defense 
agencies of the Government. The second type were part-time in- 
servicc courses fitting persons to do their present jobs better and to 
accept greater responsibilities. In general, courses fell under five 
broad headings: fundamentals; subprofessional courses, including 
drawing; engineering design and similarly highly technical sub¬ 
jects; inspection and testing; and production. With almost no ex¬ 
ception, courses in engineering defense training carry no college 
credit. Specialized training courses for officers, enlisted men, and 
Civilian employees of tlie Army and Navy have been provided 

No one has any illusions that fully trained engineers can be pro¬ 
duced in short courses of a few months. Persons with some engi¬ 
neering training, however, can be fitted for new and unfamiliar 
defense tasks. Those with a good general or scientific education can 
be trained to perform repetitive or semiroutine tasks usually per- 
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formed by engineers. Higb-scbool graduates after some industrial 
experience can become assistants to engineers, draftsmen, or minor 
inspectors or supervisors. The tracer can become a detailer, the de- 
tailer, a designer. 

In some institutions, the engineering defense training program 
has been administeied by tlie university extension service.’ Tins has 
resulted in the program being taken more directly to the com¬ 
munity or even to the factory where training is needed and of gear¬ 
ing that training to meet real needs and shortages and of giving a 
“practical” turn to the instruction. 

June 30,1941, found 144 out of an eligible 152 engineering institu¬ 
tions participating, and 118,740 persons had been trained under tlie 
program On tins date, information at hand seemed to show increas¬ 
ing needs in marine engmeermg and naval architecture; for work¬ 
ers with engineering training for the aircraft industries, and 
everywhere for mechanical and electrical engineers, and particu¬ 
larly for industrial supervisors. It is generally believed that courses 
should be planned to run from three to four months. Calls for train¬ 
ing of Army and Navy personnel will probably increase. The pro¬ 
gram was broadened by approval of an Act” on July i, 1941, to 
provide for the training not only of engineers but of chemists, 
physicists, and production supervisors as well by tax-exempt, degree- 
granting colleges and universities and not limited to engineering 
schools. 

THE SCHOOLS IN WORLD WAR I 

It Will be of interest to contrast the part played by tlic schools in 
training at the time of World War I with the job assigned to them 
now. 

*At The Pennsylvania State College, where an exceptionally large progr.im of some no 
centers was organized, this was clone Extension field representatn cs made prcliminaty 
door to door surveys in order to estimate more accurately industrial needs Psychological 
tests were given all enrollees in order to determine their abilities and aptitudes, a phuimcnt 
service wis provided to work closely with industry in facilitating the "up gndmg process, 
and extensive library reference services were made available 
’“Public Law, No i,^6, 77th Congress, 1st Session 
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Less tlian two moaths before tlie entrance of tlie United States 
into the war m 1917, the Smidi-Hughes Act, first of its kind, was 
approved by die President. The Act, however, had been pressed 
since 1908 Opinion seems to differ as to whether the war situation 
was wholly responsible for its passage at that time. The war, how¬ 
ever, did have a direct effect in that it disclosed a military and indus¬ 
trial shortage of trained workers and without a doubt stimulated 
the States in their response to the cooperation offered by the newly 
formed Federal Board for Vocational Education At the call of the 
War Department and of die United States Shipping Board, the new 
vocational agency undertook at once the establishment of a series 
of special war-trammg classes. It should be noted that the training 
was linaited to the actual needs of the Army as indicated by the 
several departments “ None but physically fit conscripted men due 
for second and following drafts were admitted to classes in the 
original program. Classes were held m off hours, thus permitting 
die men to continue their occupations, and were tuition free. 

The Federal Board, at the request of the War Department, as the 
result of practical studies and investigations, issued 200,000 copies of 
nine bulletins outlining courses of instruction in mechanical and 
technical lines A bulletin was also issued on Emergency Training 
m Shipbuilding and was used by the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
in its training classes. Evening classes were held in maritime cities, 
where shipyards were located, for the purpose of upgrading ship¬ 
yard employees Greatest emphasis, however, was placed on short, 
intensive courses of training for Army occupadons. 

Few teachers were available in 1917, as well as few trade schools 
Equipment was difficult to secure. Directors and supervisors were 
hard to find. Vestibule schools were set up by industries and Gov¬ 
ernment war contracts permitted extra charge to pay for these 
schools. During the war, 61,151 men in 125 centers were trained as 

^ 1917 Hcporl of Federal Board for Vocationil Education, pp 7-11 
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radio or buzzer operators, auto mechanics, auto drivers, machinists, 
welders, sheet-metal workers, blacksmiths, draftsmen, etc “ This, 
however, represented training for Army occupations. Thirty thou¬ 
sand more men were trained in evening schools along lines supple¬ 
mentary to their daily employment in work done m essential war 
industries. It would appear, therefore, that in two months m early 
1540 the schools trained as many men as they did earlier in seventeen 
months under wartime pressure. 

In the case of the colleges, engmeermg schools pursued their aca¬ 
demic routine undisturbed during the first year of die war.’* But 
from then until the armistice, in a relatively brief period, war- 
training activity went on on a big scale. On April 10,1918,10,000 
men were called to service by the War Department and placed in 
colleges for two months of intensive militaiy and technical training. 
Colleges were somewhat reluctant to undertake this work because 
tradition led them to believe that little could be accomplished in so 
short a time and because the work required was unconventional and 
not generally considered to be of university grade. By June, how¬ 
ever, 50,000 men were in training in 155 engineering schools. Before 
the signing of the armistice, 130,000 men had been so trained and 
contracts let for training 220,000 more. 

On October i, 1918, the Committee on Education and Special 
Training of tlie War Department took charge of engineering col¬ 
leges, making them military schools and establishing tlie Student’s 
Army Training Corps for male students 18 years of age and over. 
Short intensive courses fitting men for specific duties in die Army 
were then given These courses were designed so as to consist of a 
combination of military drill to develop men as soldiers; shopwork 
to add practical skill, and humanistic study to give an understand¬ 
ing of why they were fighting. This was largely the story of the 

1919 Report of Federal Board for Vocational Education, p 73 
” C, R Mann's Report in Bulletin of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Educa¬ 
tion, vol IX, no i\ 
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machining heavy gun forgings, operating delicate machine tools, 
or handling huge grinding machines. Women not running ma¬ 
chines in factories acted as helpers to electricians, machmists, and 
others. 

All of tins has been made possible by the dilution of normally 
skilled jobs. In one instance, for example, a job usually done by a 
few skilled men was broken down into 72 units of relatively little 
skill. Somewhat the same procedure occurs in this country when the 
Training-Within-Industry division of 0 PM recommends that a job 
be analyzed into its component operations, each of which be taught 
to unskilled persons. Skilled operations could thus be carried on 
effectively in a remarkably short time when each employee need be 
instructed in only one or two operations New employees are started 
on the simplest operations and all jobs requiring higher skills are 
filled by upgrading from below. New employees thus produce 
while they learn and training can be done right on the job where a 
specific job can best be learned. This principle must be followed 
here in order to provide skilled and semiskilled labor in our huge 
plant expansion. 

It is believed that university extension participation in the train¬ 
ing marks a significant advancement in recognition of this adult- 
education agency. Utilization of the extension service of colleges 
and universities makes it possible to organize courses of instruction 
“of college grade” in any industrial community. No part of the 
defense training program is more directly focused on actual needs, 
it can be fairly stated, than tlie EDT program. It is hoped that this 
section of the training program can set a standard of effectiveness 
that will demonstrate the possibility of all divisions of our colleges 
and universities giving community service in the manner in which 
the cooperative agricultural extension service now functions. Col¬ 
leges and universities will have great opportunities for service in the 
postwar period through tlieir extension services. 
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Criticism has also been heard of the lack of coordination in the 
defense training program; of die duplication of Government 
agencies attempting to ascertain labor shortages and needs; of the 
failure to take adequate steps for placement or for facilitating up¬ 
grading of trainees; of the trend on the part of the Fedeial Govern¬ 
ment to support more strongly separate, federally controlled and 
directed systems of vocational education such as the NYA, CCC, 
and WPA agencies. Leadmg schoolmen urge the traditional local 
control for programs of education. They view with increasing con¬ 
cern die gradual extension of the scope of new Federal agencies, 
which aie encroaching on what has been considered to be the do¬ 
main of public education. 

The schools and colleges tlius have a great responsibility placed 
on diem. Whereas in World War I training was conducted chiefly 
by industry through “vesdbule schools” in plants, thus far in the 
present emergency it has been largely a public function. The Divi¬ 
sion of Labor Supply of the Office of Production Management esti¬ 
mates that defense contracts already let require the addition of 
3 jOOO,ooo workers before July 1942. Skilled workers will continue 
to shift from nondefense to war industries and retraining will con¬ 
tinue to be of crucial significance. The defense training program 
has been expanded for the current year, 1941-1942.“ While total 
eifectiveness of the program is hard to measure, evidence is at liand 
to indicate that, though unspectacular, it is quietly effective. Job 
training is being given, not trade training. Industry itself has sup¬ 
plied well-qualified teachers. 

Regrettable though it is that a war situation should be the one to 
rebuild in America a large working force of skilled craftsmen, yet 
at least die job is being done. The efficiency with wJuch industrial 
production is stepped up depends on the skill of management and 
labor and on their cooperative effort Finally, the best soldiers know 


‘‘Public Act, No 146, 77th Congress, isC Session 
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what they are fighting for. It is to be hoped that provision may 
shortly be made for educational programs that will supplement 
those described herein by teaching industrial workers for what they 
too are fighting. 


/ 0 Keller is Assistant to the President in Charge of Extension at the Pennsylvania State 
College, and cx-presiclent of the National University Extension Association He has had long 
experience with industry and m the field of adult education. 

H C Ppe IS Supervisor of Informal Instrucuon in the Extension Services at the College. 
He has had experience in public schools as well as in University extension activities, and is 
secretary of the Pennsylvania State Association of Adult Education. 

Doth persons are associated in the administration of a defense (raining prograrn at the 
College which since January 1, has enrolled over 35,000 persons 


THE CLASSROOM—A DEFENSE UNIT" 


PAUL R. HANNA 

The American people are determined that they will defend them¬ 
selves and dieir institutions against whatever dangers beset this 
nation. They are agreed tliat every effort will be made to defeat 
the philosophy of military force and the totalitarian state. Out of 
this crisis, they seek the universal establishment of four freedoms: 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom from want, 
and freedom from fear. The immediate war effort as well as the 
longer view demand tlie full cooperation of every citizen and every 
institution if we are to assure ourselves of victory. In the light of such 
an all-out endeavor, tliis article attempts to sketch a few suggestions 
for the part that the public-school classrooms might play. 

Possibly the greatest contribution which tlic classrooms of Amer¬ 
ica could make would be to establish and maintam a high order of 
morale among our citizens. Morale consists of two types; (a) "or¬ 
ganic morale" which depends upon adequate food of proper quality) 
a balance of rest and exercise, sufficient clothing, sound healtli, and 
similar components for the strong, vigorous body; (b) morale is 
also a "group phenomenon" and is established through participa¬ 
tion in goal determination and participation m activities that will 
achieve the ends set. In both these meanings of morale, the class¬ 
room has a significant contribution to make. 

Most of us recognize the probabilities of serious disruption to 
normal community life due to the w.u. It is not our intention here 
to document these probabilities but rather to consider in what man¬ 
ner childien and youth may be affected by them. Much as we feel 
confident that our farms and factories are producing vast quantities 
of food, it IS clear from evidence abroad that involvement on our 


‘This article was prepared late in November just before Mr Hanna left for Central America 
He returned too late to revise this article, m view of the fact that we are now actually at 
war —Vdiior 
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part over a period of several years would materially decrease our 
food surpluses, particularly those types of foods which aie necessary 
for balanced nutrition. Conscc^uently, the physical development of 
children and youth would be imperiled. In addition, the medical 
services of doctors, nurses, hospitals, and medical supplies would 
become scarcer as they are needed by tlie armed forces, and citizen 
groups, including chikken and youth, may suffer acutely from in¬ 
adequacies of medical attention Still further, children and youth 
will experience interrupted family life with the father away from 
home engaged in defense oi military service, and the mothei, like¬ 
wise, devoting part of her time to defense activities outside the home. 
Such disruption of a large number of families will have its negative 
effect on the younger generation. 

In yet another way the war may have devastating effects on child 
life. Tlieie is sharp division of opinion among military experts as 
to whether or not our border cities are subject to attack particukily 
by air forces If this probability should become a reality, then ob¬ 
viously cliildren would suffer in tins country as they have in every 
contment of the world with the exception of North and South 
America. Equally dangerous to life and limb are the results of 
possible internal sabotage. While all of us hope and pray that inva¬ 
sion and sabotage will never strike the children of our land, yet we 
are at die moment so concerned about the probability that we are 
taking far-reaching measures to prevent that from ever happening. 

The classrooms could do many things to counteract the negative 
effects of nutritional shortages, medical inadequacies, interruption 
of family life, and actual danger from military conflicts. Schools 
could provide the nutritional program which many individual fam¬ 
ilies would be unable to maintain for their children The school 
health program could be materially increased so that every child 
in this country, regardless of his home and community, could be 
given as much medical attention as would be permitted by the na¬ 
tional emergency. It is difficult to see how the classroom could com- 
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pletely compensate for the negative eflects on the child resulting 
from the interruptions of normal family life. But teachers, aware of 
children’s needs for protection, stabihty, and security, could contrib¬ 
ute a great deal to tlie building of morale. If the worst should hap¬ 
pen and military attack or internal sabotage become our lot, then 
classroom teachers would be called upon to play a role similar to 
diat which the teachers of England and die Scandinavian countries 
played in evacuating children from territories close to military 
objectives and in giving diem complete supervision in new and safer 
surroundings. 

But there are other ways in which America’s classroom might be 
thought of as participating in the defense effort. If group morale 
does consist of participation m goal setting and in activities designed 
to achieve the goals, then the classroom contribution becomes con¬ 
cretely clear For instance, in science classes the teacher and pupils 
might determine what materials have a strategic defense and mili¬ 
tary use. Metals must be conserved. How is it possible to provide 
substitutes for metals thereby keeping consumers equipped with 
essential goods and services and at the same time saving the metals 
for defense? A science class that sets for itself such a goal and then 
uses science to achieve substitutes will have made the pupil con¬ 
scious not only of military goals, but of basic scientific principles. 
Science classes also could set for diemselves a proper diet which 
would build bodily strength and vigor and serve to protect them 
against diseases. The class could tlien study and expeiimcnt with 
laboratory animals and construct appropriate nutritional diets 
They might go further and try to improve the school lunch menus 
and the meals served in their own homes. Science classes might 
investigate the accidents in the schools, homes, and the community 
in general. By using the scientific attack they could undoubtedly 
discover ways in which safety could be increased and thus contrib¬ 
ute directly to defense goals. Costly fires could be prevented by 
precautionary measures. Life could be safeguarded by better traffic 
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regulations. Furtlier, the science classrtwms could set out to inform 
themselves and their families as consumers how an increasing cost 
of living could be met by wiser consuming practices. Waste could 
be eliminated by study and experimentation of ways of utilizing the 
materials which in the ordinary home and community are dis¬ 
carded—paper, scrap metal, leftover food, discarded clothing, etc. 
In scores of ways concrete action could be taken by the science 
pupils. 

In social studies and English classes somewhat different attack 
might be made. Neighborhoods and communities need to discuss 
constantly the war aims and plans of action. Classes in English and 
social studies might take as their ob)ectiYe the management of small 
discussion groups under the auspices of the Parent«Teacher Associa¬ 
tion In these discussion groups the youth and grown-ups would 
share the study which dte youth were making and the experience of 
the more mature adults. More formal presentations might be made 
to the public through forums and debates in which the presentation 
of facts would be made by the pupils. Further, the classrooms as 
“arsenals of facts” could supply the press, radio, and community dis¬ 
cussion groups with such information as might be requested by 
these groups. The Volunteer Office of the Office of Civilian Defense 
might serve as the channel through which English and social-studies 
classes could make their research and conclusions available to the 
community. Geographic facts pertinent to military strategy are of 
great interest to the public. Historical facts which would throw light 
upon the current military and diplomatic activities could be or¬ 
ganized into interesting newspaper articles, radio skits, and forum 
presentations. The economic factors of the war efforts and the eco¬ 
nomic bases for the reestablishment of world trade following the 
war would make interesting and profitable studies for the pupils. 
Surveys of the living conditions of families who have moved into 
the community to participate in defense industries would make the 
pupils conscious of significant social changes going on about them, 
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and provide significant data for the officials of the Volunteer Office 
who are working to improve tlie conditions of these migrant fami- 
hes. A study of the changing consuming habits of the neighborhood 
would make a real contribution to parents and merchants. There are 
scores of studies which could be carried on in English and social- 
studies classrooms that would have a direct contribution to buildmg 
morale of pupils and the community, and in addition would surely 
affect for the better the daily practices of many citizens. 

The art classroom and studio has already become an important 
defense unit in many communities. Art classes have attempted to 
portray in poster and mural the four freedoms for wJncli we are 
fighting. Art classes have successfully participated dirough posters 
and pamphlets in community-chest drives, in campaigns to improve 
family nutritional habits^ in efforts to decrease the fatalities in auto¬ 
mobile traffic, in dramatizing the costs of fires caused by careless¬ 
ness, and in a variety of ways used art forms to make the community 
aware of defense goals and efforts. The art products whicli come out 
of the classrooms and studios have appeared in the local daily news¬ 
papers, have been exhibited in the windows of business establish¬ 
ments, and have been hung m schoolhouses and art museums for 
the public to view. In some instances the art classes have stepped 
outside classrooms and have attempted to improve the beauty and 
orderliness of the community environment by landscaping high¬ 
ways, planting flowers around public buildings, construcung artistic 
street signs and highway markers to speed up automotive traffic, 
and in many similar ways have left objective evidence of the impor¬ 
tant work which children and youth can do in creating a more har¬ 
monious environment which in tuin positively affects morale 

School music has always been considered a vital link in times of 
national crisis Nothing relieves tension and increases the feeling of 
well-being better than a good community sing. School bands, or¬ 
chestras, choruses can give dynamic quality to community activities; 
even small and informal musical groupingshave tlicirpart to play. 
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Whea die musical work in a school is closely correlated witli die 
dramatic and artistic activities, stirring pageants may be the result; 
many schools have created unity within the community through 
such pageants as “Fight For Freedom” or “It’s Fun to Be Free.” 

The contribution which home-economics classes can make to 
the war efforts are so obvious tliat they hardly need listing. With 
parents working outside the home more dian in normal times and 
with die rising cost of living, the problems of home management 
become difficult. The home-economics teacheis and their pupils 
might study and experiment and thus contribute to the moie effi¬ 
cient running of family life The problems of nutritious meals and 
of foods widi high protective qualities could be studied. Problems 
of child care, of family amusement, and similar areas of home life 
could become tlie focal points of study in home-economics courses. 

Agricultural classes and industrial-arts classes generally through¬ 
out the country have modified their content m order more directly 
to contribute to defense efforts. Agriculture classes have investigated 
the rebuilding of soils in order that the crops may contain the essen¬ 
tial minerals, vitamins, and other food properties. These pupils have 
learned how to select better seed; plant, cultivate, and harvest crops 
more effectively; eliminate spoilage and wastage; and preserve crop 
surpluses. They are learning to protect farm tools and machinery 
from breakage, weathering, and wearing out through improper 
maintenance. Likewise, in industrial-arts shops, thousands of young 
people have been trained for immediate and efficient paiticipation 
m defense industry. 

The physical-education and recreation departments of schools 
have a magnificent opportunity to extend their programs to the 
neighborhood and community On the playgrounds, young people 
can learn to take active leadership in sports and games and serve as 
lifesavers at swimmmg pools and beaches They can coach the ath¬ 
letics of younger children and become proficient m storytelling. In 
school, in out-of-school clubs, and in mformal groups, young peo- 
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pie can serve as leaders in ciafts, drama, music, art, etc. Tins dep.iu- 
ment can piovide supeivised play Lor children after school hours, 
week ends, and duiing vacations, and thus relieve parents who are 
engaged in war industries by ensuring supervised activities of ilieir 
children. 

School pupils in general have many challenges appropiiate to 
dieir maturity. Children and young people can act as messengers, 
can serve m offices, can knit, sew, make surgical dressings, and assist 
in packing materials £01 shipment to military forces. Pupils can take 
an inventory of fruit and vegetable surpluses in tlie community, 
aiiange for their collection, and for dicir prcseivation through 
canning, diying, smoking, etc. These pieseived surpluses can be 
distributed through school lunches, community kitchens, etc, and 
young people can have a part m this program. The older youth can 
volunteer for service in the local Red Cross and assist in filing, 
typing, bookkeeping, report preparation, serving at reception desks, 
translating, etc.; they can provide clothing for refugees, hospital 
comfort articles, make books for the blind, and assist the motor- 
transport corps. School pupils can assist in making surveys of hous¬ 
ing vacancies and serve as junior inspectors in investigating the 
vacancies in terms of standard score cards Young people through 
their school classes and organizations can assist the service centers 
of the Volunteer Office by taking patients to clinics, collecting in.ig- 
azines and books, locating available buildings and equipment, etc. 
In the laiger communities day nurseries are needed for tlie babies 
and young children of parents who are working in defense indus¬ 
tries; the older school children can lake a responsible part in assist¬ 
ing in these day nurseries. Schools can organize campaigns for 
family and neighborhood gardens: suggest a balanced garden, pre¬ 
pare instructions for planting, cultivating, harvesting, etc The point 
has already been made concerning the canning and drying of sur¬ 
pluses from such gardens 

The teacheis of this country have always risen in a national emer- 
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gcncy and given unstintingly of their time and energy m meeting a 
crisis. The period ahead will be no exception for already teachers 
are sensitive to the contribution the classroom must make to war 
efforts. Likewise, America’s children and youth arc eager to par¬ 
ticipate constructively in die defense and upbuilding of American 
communities. The public is anxious that every institution and par¬ 
ticularly the schools be umted in the task ahead of us. Imaginative 
and loyal teachers and adramistrators will organize their school- 
work in such ways that America’s children and youth may channel 
an appropriate amount of their energies to the jobs that must be 
done. Such harnessing of youthful energy to the war tasks will not 
only hasten the achievement of the war goals, but as a concomitant 
our children and youth will develop morale and an appreciation of 
the American way of life which we are defending. It has been ap¬ 
propriately said that a major test of any civilization is the extent to 
which It offers its children and youth the adventure and satisfaction 
of participating in the age-old dream of building a better world. 

Paul R Hanna is professor of education at Sianford Univcrsitj', and is consultant for die 
National Resources Planning Board 



BOOK REVIEWS 

The Literature of Adult Education, by Ralph A. Blals and Llon 

Brody, New York: American Association for Adult Education, 

1941 .493 pages. 

No serious student or leader in adult education can afford to dispense 
with this book It covers the field like a blanket of snow and then uncovers 
It as warm penetrating sunlight dispels the blanket exposing the gootl 
earth and bearing its detail to those who would see This matchless 
achievement was done by two men whose meticulous care in research 
and expression is universally acknowledged by all who know them. 

In contrast to an annotated bibliography the book has been arranged 
by discussions and iclated reading lists. Obviously the authors understand 
the problems of adult education and the publications listed. The nature 
of adult education and of adults, individual and group instruction, the 
media of communication, the aieas of adult-education programs, and 
special factors (a very important chapter) constitute more than half of 
the book Then six chapters follow with a classified account of the various 
agencies, public and private, engaged in adult education. 

The national aspects of adult education m the United States are clearly 
revealed in this book. The un iversal size of our continental area, the huge 
population of our country, the diversity in national backgrounds, cul¬ 
tural groups, languages, customs, occupations, religions, political allegi¬ 
ances, social and economic points of view, economic status—-these illus¬ 
trate the reasons for diversity in adult education. These show with bril¬ 
liant clarity why no single formula or pattern has developed for systematic 
learning among adults The simple fact of diversity dispels doubts regard¬ 
ing America’s adult education and at the same time challenges us to 
constant alertness in meeting the complex problems imposed by this 
diversity 

The introduction to The Literature of Adult Education is a better de¬ 
scriptive review than any one else is likely to write. In this short .statement 
I have deliberately attempted a general evaluation of the book rather than 
a description The interested reader will require the book both for enlight¬ 
enment and ready reference 

The Cultmal Approach to History, by Caroline Ware, Editor. 

New York • Columbia University Press, 1940,359 pages. 
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After reading this book one is duly impressed with the fact that the 
significance of social data is largely determined by the frame of reference 
from which the research person sees his world. History becomes about 
whatever the historian says it is. It is encouraging, however, to note that 
the historians are at long last beginning to realize this problem. No longer 
will it be possible for historians to claim objectivity beyond saying that 
"these facts have significance and are orderly when arranged in this rela¬ 
tionship. When arranged otherwise they may make something else.” 

The book is a compilation of the papers presented at a symposium de¬ 
voted to "the cultural approach to history" sponsored by the American 
Historical Association. It possesses a high degree of continuity, and is an 
impressive plea in itself for a thorough orientation to the cultural forces 
operating to obscure objectivity It is well worth the time of the educator 
interested in methodology to peruse this volume. 

A Teaching Guide for the Social Studies, by the Association of 
Social Studies Teachers of New York City. New Y ork: College 
Entrance Book Company, 1941,202 pages. 

The producer of a guide, manual, or syllabus is always faced by a 
dilemma. His work, to be useful, must be practical and specific, and yet. 
With every illustration drawn from real situations, he increases the danger 
that the uncritical reader will lift his work bodily from the pages and put 
It into effect in totally different circumstances Herein lies the value and 
danger of this Guide The first four chapters, discursive in treatment, 
contain much gold for the teacher who will take and use it The following 
90 pages are devoted to lesson plans and constitute a great temptation to 
the classroom artisan to borrow tn toto. In this reviewer’s opinion, any¬ 
thing which contributes to teachers’ thinking is per se valuable; that 
which obviates the necessity of creative thought is dangerous. This Guide 
will serve both functions. 

Seven Lean Years, by T. J. Woofter, }r., and Ellen Winston. 

Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1939,176 pages. 

Dr. Woofter has been coordinator of lural research of the Federal 
Emergency Relief and Works Progress Administrations since 1935 and 
was previously investigator for the President’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends. Dr. Winston has been technical editor of rural research 
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publications of the Federal Emergency Relief and Works Progress Ad- 
ministrations since 1934. Together they have compiled a stirring analysis 
of the human effects of the “farm problem” and the efforts at rural recon¬ 
struction during the seven years 1931-1937. 

Drawing freely from the reports and files at their disposal, the authors 
have presented a valuable analysis of rural distress and insecurity as they 
affect people. Richly documented with case-study illustrations, the story 
of devastated soil and people is logically and effectively presented. The 
insight into the problems of the landless, the low-income families, and 
perplexed youth makes the book a valuable supplement to all economic, 
chemical, and political analyses of rural-area problems The implications 
of rural sociology for the whole country arc developed. 

The changes in public opinion and in the thinking of leaders behind 
emergency relief, rehabilitation, and prevention of further distress arc 
interpreted 

A helpful index rounds out a valuable presentation, a fitting addition 
to the growing list of contributions of the University of North Carolina 
Press 

Planning the Community School, by N L Engelhard! and N. L. 
Engelhard!, Jr. New York: American Book Company, 1940,176 

pages. 

The recognition of the wastefulness of partial use of school plants and 
the increasing demands for adult community facilities have focused atten¬ 
tion upon the planning of new and renovated school buildings with 
multiple purpose adaptations. The authors systematically analyze the 
variety of activities that are being developed in school buildings in addi¬ 
tion to the “regular" school program, then they bring together the best 
iccommendations and practices m physical planning of school buildings 
for the community school auditorium, indoor game sp.aces, social recrea¬ 
tion spaces and cafeterias, space for community music activities, work¬ 
shops for the arts and crafts, etc. 

The listing of eleven schools that illustrate practical applications of 
functional planning is helpful for those who wish to visit before they plan 
new schools. The bibliography is selective and useful. 

The final chapter brings to the reader’s attention aspects that might be 
overlooked in considering community school planning merely an archi¬ 
tectural and school organization problem The importance of population 
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changes and trends, social problems and attitudes, community planning, 
and the integration of school and community life are suggested. 

Those who have the responsibility for planning school buildings will 
find this book indispensable; students of education and educational soci¬ 
ology will find this translation of the changing concept of the role of the 
school into terms of space, structures, and functional design a valuable 
supplement to the accumulating materials on the community school. 

Mothers of the South (Portraiture of the White Tenant Farm 
Woman), by Margaret Jarman Hagood. Chapel Hill: Univer¬ 
sity of Nortli Carolina Press, 1939, 246 pages. 

This volume repoits one unit of the program of the Subregional Labo¬ 
ratory for Social Research and Planning under the auspices of the Insti¬ 
tute for Research in Social Science at the University of North Carolina, 
of which Dr Hagood is Research Associate, 

This descriptive analysis of the attitudes and activities of more than one 
hundred white tenant-farm mothers living within a selected North Caro¬ 
lina subregion (compared with an equal number living in the “Deep 
South'—Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana) brings together 
the results of careful case-study techniques, places them in interesting, 
effective frames of reference, and then supplements them with related 
statistical data from other studies 

Part 1 describes the farm-life pattern, the role of the farm-tenant 
mother, the decline of the value of single crops, and the agricultural 
status ladder. 

Part II presents the case-study materials on tenant women, their work 
in field and house, child bearing, child “raising," wifehood, community 
participation, aging, and worries, 

Parc III provides significant meanings. 

Preceding each part is a page of excerpts that highlights the findings 
and interpretations These three pages of fine type, in themselves, make 
an important contribution as a technique m highlighting that stimulates 
rather than substitutes for the reading of the book An index is included. 

Mothers of the South brings an intimate picture of women's role m 
restricted rural Southern communities. For students who know only the 
patterns of urban and suburban family life, this book should present a 
challenging revelation of the varieties and importance of cultural charac¬ 
teristics. 
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EDITORIAL 

This is the second special issue of The Journal dealing with 
morale. Although some overlapping is inevitable in that each has 
discussed certain phases of the theoretical background, tlic second 
has been prepared in the light of tlie first special issue in this field, 

This issue emphasizes the role of the private agencies as con¬ 
trasted with those of the Government and raises the issue of the 
relation of one to the other. It would have been interesting to draw 
the contrast a little more sharply by an analysis of Government 
agencies, but the field of activities of various Governmental agen¬ 
cies has not yet been defined or delimited. Such agencies include 
the Office of Civilian Defense for which the Executive Order estab¬ 
lishing it includes concern for public morale; the Office of Educa¬ 
tion which has established a School and College Civilian Morale 
Service; the Bureau of Public Relations of the United States Army 
which is providing a scries of lectures on the international situation 
for men in military service, and such lectures may be available later 
for nonmilitary groups; the recently established Office of Facts and 
Figures which has a real function in this field as has also the new 
censorship agency. 

Few, at least, will dispute the fact that we must give up freedom 
to preserve it. The question sharply raised and frankly discussed in 
the following articles is “how much” and “can they be regained ?” 

Copyright 1942 by The Journal of Educational Sociology 
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Although no specific reference is made to the school in any of the 
articles, the underlying questions are the same and the points of 
view presented will be of practical value to all in the field of school 
and college education. 

Fiunas] Brown 


NOTE 

With this issue of the Journal it will carry at its masthead the 
name of a new managing editor, a change made necessary by 
the emergency work required of the former managing editor, 
Dr. Francis J, Brown, who is devoting full time to tlie American 
Council on Education and the Military Affairs Committee. 

The lotmNAL staff deeply regrets the loss of the services of Dr. 
Brown, but we were forced to accept his judgment that he could not 
carry on adequately at such a distance. His successor, Dr Julius 
Yourman, is well known in sociological and educational fields, 
has been on the staff of New York University for several years, 
and is noted for Jus keenness of intellect as well as his energy 
and enthusiasm. We believe he will carry on the traditions of the 
Journal that have been developed during the past fifteen years. All 
of the staff and subscribers, I am sure, wish Dr. Yourman the 
greatest success in his endeavors. 

E, Gborge Payne 
Editof'in-Chtef 



CIVILIAN MORALE: 
DEMOCRACY’S NEW LINE OF BATIXE 


ERNEST ANGELL 

“Congressmen want baseball in spite of war. Lawmakers aver na¬ 
tional pastime helps to keep country’s morale higb.” This headline 
from a January newspaper puts die popular touch to our general 
concern witli "morale.” The Congressmen, of course, were not 
thinking ol the fightmg spirit of troops and crews, which is taken 
for granted. A recent quick survey discloses something over one 
hundred seventy civilian committees and agencies which, at least 
ostensibly, exist for civilian-morale purposes within New York City. 

In earlier wars the concern was chiefly widi the attitudes of the 
fighting forces. But war has progressively reached down into die 
daily lives of civilians, not merely through blockades and now mass 
bombings, but through the necessary harnessing of increasingly 
large segments of civilians to the production of material. The de¬ 
velopment of international news services, the increasing space given 
to foreign dispatches, and above all the rise of the radio since World 
War I have extended die battle lines far beyond the range of artil¬ 
lery and airplane. Now we arc all caught up, whether we realize it 
or not, in die “battle of the mind” to a degree iicrctoforc unknown. 
All waning governments and most of the neutrals attempt to deal 
officially with civilian morale, ministries of propaganda and infor¬ 
mation dot the capitols and work twenty-four hours a day. Few 
students have probed the development of die new art and tech¬ 
nique; most of us think we understand all this—and do not. 

The Congressmen s interest m baseball provides an apt illustra¬ 
tion for an inquiry into what morale is, how it is created, endan¬ 
gered, or lost, and what phases of the problem aie peculiai to the 
United States today. Those who follow professional baseball will 
remember die consistent, enthusiastic, and rowdy support given to 
the 1941 Dodger team by their Brooklyn fans dirough adversity to 
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final triumph in the last days of die pennant race. True, tliere was 
little that bleacher-sittcrs could actively do to help their team win 
games, but if noisy encouragement, barrage of derisive epithets at 
the opposing teams, occasional bottles hurled at umpires, and fre¬ 
quent barroom brawls could lend spirit to tlie team, the population 
of this borough did it and gave Lippy Leo, the field general, the 
backing he wanted. Here on the part of several hundred thousand 
noncombatants, there was active group concern that their boys 
could and must win, a determination to stand behind them through 
temporary setbacks, and an ultimate lift from the team supporters 
which undoubtedly helped the players to land at the top of the 
pile. Here was “civilian” morale enthusiastically created by the 
noncombatants themselves. The manifestation was more than a 
symbol; it demonstrated fervent group loyalty to what was re¬ 
garded as a community enterprise and ideal of the first water in 
which those on the firing line could be materially supported, even 
pulled along, by the community dwellers 

America is rich in the capacity for ensemble loyalties. Fraternal 
and benevolent orders, charity drives, service clubs, labor unions, 
chambers of commerce are the familiars of everyday life. “Mason 
City is the diamond stud in the shirt bosom of the West,” a friend 
used to pronounce, half jesting, half serious. Harnessed to an over¬ 
all end of high intrinsic value, fused, guided m some measure, sus¬ 
tained, this American trait of passionate attachment to something 
that is beyond the immediate interests of the individual is capable 
of an immense sustaining effort in the national life. 

Precise definitions of morale are less important than the under¬ 
standing of its forms, its arousings, its potential soft spots When we 
thmk of the morale of a nation in time of crisis, we are thinking of 
the capacity of the people to make rapid adjustment to new and 
excessive strains laid upon the familiar patterns of ordinary peace¬ 
time life, their capacity to accept dislocations, to dispense readily 
and cheerfully with the usual, either by the compulsion of Gov- 
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crnment preemption, or, better still, voluntarily We mean willing¬ 
ness to sacrifice all if necessary in die belief diat the common pur¬ 
pose outweighs the loss suffered by the individual. We also mean 
die capacity to sustain this selflessness over a long period of time and 
dirough dark days. Here are at least three elements: submergence 
of self to die attainment of die larger end, the strengthening of die 
capacity of contribution far beyond the demands of die normal rou¬ 
tine, and die ability to mamtain this effort through adversity. Mo¬ 
rale is both die degree of changed fecling-tone toward the impact 
of disrupting forces and the capacity to mamtain exaltation in con¬ 
certed action. It IS the “fecundity of aggregation.” 

Those who are intimately and actively concerned with national 
morale building recognize that it is one aspect of education, and diat 
education is or should be aimed to produce a high state of morale. 
In a democracy we believe that a people which has had a broad, 
sound, intensive education is capable of a more sustained morale 
and widi better direction than are the fanatical followers of the 
Mahdi or of the Mikado. Propaganda can be a powerful agent of 
morale building or of morale destruction; it is a movement to com¬ 
municate to or to make fast within the mind particular beliefs, doc¬ 
trines, or principles. Propaganda is more concerned witli tlic specific 
beliefs and actions intended to be produced by the attempt to 
inculcate than it is with the stretch capacity which is the charac¬ 
teristic of morale. As tliere can be a national morale against a back¬ 
ground of little or no education, so morale is not wholly dependent 
on propaganda in that morale can partake more of the spontaneous 
and less of conscious urging. Students of the social sciences have 
here at hand a wide and large field for valuable exploration into 
the relation between propaganda efforts and morale results. 

So long as the war was “phony,” before Sedan and Dunkirk, 
morale was neglected in the democracies. France never fought the 
war, and Britain under Chamberlain was almost as supine. Now 
It has become as vital a necessity to us as to our Allies. 
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Democratic countries at war have, of course, the same aim as 
autocracies—to win. Morale is as important to one type of society 
as to the other The difference between the two in the field of civil- 
ian attitudes is a double one. In the autocracies, there is a set of tenets 
determined by the governing power which are a prion right and 
absolute There is of logical necessity a more or less severe and com¬ 
plete repression of the unorthodox as fatal error. The state must 
determine the principles and aims to which the use of a national 
morale is attached. 

The second difference is that in the autocracies the process of 
morale building and maintenance is again a function solely of the 
state. The outward manifestations of morale in Germany are all 
state-inspired, state-operated affairs, such as an ordered assembly of 
passive listeners to tlie Fuehrer’s orations. A spontaneous ground- 
swell movement demanding the displacement of a Gocnng is un¬ 
thinkable. In a democratic society of shifting leadership and chang¬ 
ing social patterns, morale must be the concern primarily of the 
citizens themselves. If morale be left to government alone, govern¬ 
ment will inevitably tend to take over the designing and building 
of the chariot to which the war horses of a people’s faith, determina¬ 
tion, and courage are to be harnessed At the point when this hap¬ 
pens democracy has suffered a major breakdown, for it has lost the 
capacity and the impetus to move forward. The goal may still be 
perceived, but the loss of motion may become fatal either to the 
democratic spirit or to the wmnmg of the struggle or both. In tlie 
eternal balance between freedom and order, freedom will have ab¬ 
dicated. Government cannot be tlie servant of man if man will not 
or cannot lead Democratic leadership is nonexistent where govern¬ 
ment assumes to create and direct the will and the capacity to win, 
as well as to carry into effect the determination to win. 

A high sustained morale is even more a necessity in a democracy 
because some momentum is lost in the more flexible shifting of 
aims, methods, and directing personnel. Our chariot certainly gets 
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under way more slowly and it may change its course too often. 
While tliere is considerable authentic doubt that an autocracy is 
more efficient in the long run, it does enjoy the advantage of the 
quicker start. A Pearl Harbor attack can hardly be conceived as a 
democracy’s opening gun. We shall have to call upon the superior 
morale force of our nation to make up this initial loss in momentum. 

It was natural and fortunate that with the progressive involve¬ 
ment of the United States in tlie mesh of the world struggle during 
1940 and 1941, private citizens on their own initiative and without 
Government stimulus or backing coalesced into numerous organ¬ 
izations for the purpose of mvigorating morale, in the broadest 
sense of that term. Some groups, like Committee to Defend Amer¬ 
ica, Fight for Freedom, League for Declared War, America First, 
etc., were frankly and primarily propagandistic, formed to bring 
about clear-cut national action according to the events of the mo¬ 
ment and the respective views of tlicir adherents. These groups were 
concerned less with the long-range attitudes than tJiey were with 
the immediate objective action results of a fairly simple pattern. 

Other organizations—Council for Democracy, Union for Dem¬ 
ocratic Action, Committee on National Morale—were concerned 
chiefly with national morale as a whole and, therefore, more with 
the long-range temper and underlying sense of values of the peo¬ 
ple Since open war came to the country, the role of bodies of the 
first type has nearly, if not entirely, disappeared, and tlic stage is 
set for another play. The morale-building agencies are now in the 
forefront Their success will be measured by the degree of accuracy 
widi which they can preserve and foresee die particular fields in 
which this democracy’s morale will be needed to win die war, win 
a lasting peace, and preserve democracy m the process Failure will 
descend in the measure that these agencies or their successors arc 
unable to perceive or to cope effectively with inherent weaknesses 
in our national morale. 
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FACETS OF PRESENT-DAY MORALE 

It would be presumptuous to attempt to list in order of impor¬ 
tance or exclusively the specific aims of morale buildmg. The strug¬ 
gle into which we were fiung outright in December 1941 will test 
the stretch capacities of our people to such a degree and in so many 
directions that no man can at the present early stage safely assume to 
prophesy all of the facets of the revolvmg problem. Some of these, 
however, appear to stand out witJi considerable clarity. 

The first is that the American people shall understand the real 
issues of the conflict—that it is not a war over customs and trade 
barriers, or one of rival imperialisms, or merely of Christianity 
against barbarism. To win an enduring peace m which men can 
live in free association with each other, we shall have to eradicate 
completely the menace of the enemy forces and the power of their 
doctrines. This can be accomplished only by the complete military 
defeat of the three Axis powers. The democracies cannot relax any 
possible effort, military or psychological, until both the physical 
menace is swept away and the dynamic principles of the enemy are 
effectively abandoned by a full acceptance of their discredit within 
the Axis countries. So long as these doctrines retain a hold upon any 
considerable number of their present followers equipped with the 
means to put them mto dynamic effect, just so long will the real war 
continue, whether or not open hostilities have ceased. 

The second field of comprehension in which our morale roust 
operate is that this is a total war of the civilian population as well as 
of the military, and tliat the battle is one of the mind as well as of 
the flesh. This war requires maximum mobilization of the person¬ 
nel capacities of the entire nation, the submergence of the indi¬ 
vidual to the needs of the nation on a scale and to a degree unknown, 
still uncotnprehended. It calls for the nearest possible equality of 
sacrifice by each. 

A third aspect in which morale must be an aware and potent 
force is in the maintenance of civil liberties in so far as these are 
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consistent witli the effective conduct of war operations. We must 
maintain the core of free speech, of free religion, of “due process" 
in its original meaning; we must maintain the right to criticize the 
Government’s conduct of the war and of domestic policy, the privi¬ 
lege to discuss tlie basic aims of the war and to debate tlie future 
structure of peace. We must keep guard over the limits of necessary 
censorship. Closely allied to this lies protection of minority groups 
against either Government persecution (which seems wholly un¬ 
likely from die present administration) and from nongovernmen¬ 
tal discrimination, or hysteria, which is much more likely. We must 
protect those of German and Italian birth and parentage from mass 
prejudice unrelated to individual worth; we must put an end to the 
growing canker of anti-Semitism and be on our guard against a 
revival of anti-Catholicism. The Negro in America demands our 
conscious effort to bring some democracy into his life. 

The application of a war economy with a rigor hitherto un¬ 
dreamed in an easygoing society will test to the utmost our read¬ 
iness to accept dislocations and our ability to make adjustments 
without hampering the military effort. The “gaslcss Sundays*’ of 
the last war arc child’s play to what we must expect from govern¬ 
ment and require of ourselves voluntarily. The examples of a few 
will be unavailing unless the overwhelming many follow. 

In the end, we shall have to create the structure of a more lasting 
peace, in order that the loss of lives and of real wealth, die disarray 
of social patterns painfully created shall not be in vain and the suc¬ 
ceeding generations shall not be caught up in an even more destruc¬ 
tive cataclysm A peace cannot be secure without active participa tion 
of the United States in tlie framework reared to maintain it. When 
tlie last shot of open warfare has been fired, the struggle of the war 
as a whole will be only half over. 

POTENTIAL WEAKNESSES IN MORALE 

Even as one cannot today draw a final map of the related fields of 
understanding and attitudes wJiich will constitute tlie fiber of .a 
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true national morale, so one cannot at this stage present a definitive 
list of present and future morale dangers; that is, points at which 
the capacity to withstand the unaccustomed and the highly dis¬ 
agreeable may weaken. Some lines of possible weakness, however, 
can be discerned. 

In first place will be a failure to realize why tlic United States 
was drawn into the war in spite of the general desire of our peo¬ 
ple to keep out. The war came to us because on the whole we are 
committed to a pattern of national and international life of which 
the worth of the individual is die cornerstone, free association the 
normal process, and peace the desired and necessary atmosphere for 
orderly development. The conflict of our pattern and that of the 
Axis powers was inevitable; the two could not live together on the 
same planet. When the immediate military menace is dispersed and 
Japan is sufficiently chastised for her perfidy to demonstrate to tliat 
people that treachery does not pay, there may then arise a strong 
demand among ourselves for an interim peace as a tolerable modus 
vwendi which will leave the core of Axism still powerful, its doc¬ 
trines not yet exploded or renounced by the genuine conversion of 
both gangster and passive victim 

The second danger will be the reluctance to effect smoothly, 
promptly, and gladly the enormous shift to a war economy with its 
attendant dislocations, deprivations, and lowered standard of living 
Our people have as yet no comprehension of what 135,000 airplanes 
for the United States in 1943 means in compulsory diversion of 
metals from households and automobiles, or of the consequences in 
discomfort m our established routines. Too great an outcry against 
the disappearance of private cars could seriously slow down and 
even cripple necessary speed in the production of planes and tanks 
Similarly the ability of substantial group interests to prevent a sub¬ 
stantial equality of contribution can arouse serious resentment in 
other groups that in turn would lead to the conscious diminution of 
effort and of sacrifice. If war profits are not fully curbed and if infla- 
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tion takes its toll of wage and salary earnings, the morale results will 
be serious. If farm prices and wages are left to run wild without 
voluntary restraint, national unity may well be imperiled. 

Related dangers are embraced in diat degree of lag which will be 
experienced in mitigating die economic dislocations of war- 
enforced economy. At least temporary large-scale unemployment is 
almost inevitable. No new cars and few tires would throw us back 
literally to the horse-and-buggy era. Even if every one were prepared 
to accept cheerfully, there will be major time lags between the im¬ 
pact of forced transition and measures of Government effective to 
ease the strains. It is even more clear that the citizenry should not 
expect Government to design and deliver die patterns of social rc- 
adaptation. An extremely disquieting phenomenon is the passive 
readiness to be told by the Government what to do, instead of 
organizing movements of citizens to do these jobs themselves. 

The field of civil liberties is one of extremely delicate balance in 
wartime. The natural tendency is to suppress criticism and the ordi¬ 
nary emanation of the unorthodox, the differing with official and 
general accepted policy. But sedition laws loosely drawn, sweep- 
ingly applied, and harshly interpreted can do serious danger to 
democratic fiber by weakening the spirit of free association and 
undermining the dignity of the individual. The loss is more than 
merely intellectual j the hill is steep to climb again 

Many sincere anti-mterventionists of good will based their objec¬ 
tions to the participation of die United States in the war upon the 
conviction that in so doing we would lose our soul For a long time 
these men will be skeptical and partially reluctant associates in the 
open all-out war; their active confidence must be won over Millions 
of Americans are of recent Geiman and Italian origin. Their dis¬ 
affection will be proportionate to the hysteria of large-scale discrim¬ 
ination against tliem. Thirteen million Negroes cannot be expected 
to emulate Joe Louis in a society which denies to them so many 
of the essential privileges of democracy 
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In the immediate postwar period will come the tendency for 
morale to lag. Having won the war, America may lose the fruits by 
again washing its hands of direct concern, other than charitable, 
with an exhausted Europe and Eastern Asia, and by refusing to 
participate actively in real peace based upon world federation. Hav¬ 
ing gone this far, we may refuse to assume responsibilities in such a 
structure and return to the myopia of disdainful isolationaUsm. We 
shall thereby not only have surrendered future security, but die 
withdrawal will be the fateful evidence of a lowered national 
morale, die preface to some more shameful “normalcy” era Even 
some few Representatives and Senators in the present Congress have 
made their political beds upon the negation of reality largely spiced 
with partisan politics, and it is extremely unlikely that most of these 
gentlemen have seen the light permanently. There are tempting 
political rewards for those of this persuasion who bide their time 
and meanwhile ride the tide of full war support. 

Subtle, skillful Nazi propaganda, the distorted use of partial m- 
formation, presents the over-all danger of a method that lays bare 
the soft spots in morale. Because we know Goebbel’s figures of 
enemy losses are a liar’s boast, we think we are foolproof, most of us 
(not all) are only bored by his constant reiteration of die figment 
that Mr. Roosevelt is a puppet of Jewish Bolshevism, etc. But nearly 
all of us arc neophites m the detection of the nicer forms of the 
German black art. About the end of the first week in January there 
came from Berlin persuasive hints of impending extensive German 
withdrawals from the Eastern battlefront, apparently matching or 
even surpassing the Russian statements of actual successes. Were 
those Berlin pronouncements merely preparing the German people 
for further expected defeats? Perhaps so, and we all rejoiced. But 
the real purpose came to light, or so it seems at the moment of writ¬ 
ing, when on January ii these stones culminated in a revival by 
Berlin of the old bogey of Bolshevism threatening “to engulf West¬ 
ern civilization,” t.e., Germany. The purpose was to appeal to the 
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enslaved peoples of the conquered and vassal states of Europe to 
wash the blood from Hitler’s hands and to help him out in his hour 
of retribution for the attack upon Russia. If Stalin gets into Poland 
and appears to be headed for Berlin, the number of victims of Nazi 
propaganda in tlie Umted States will multiply rapidly, to die point 
of endangering Allied war strategy. 

This oudine of die vasdy expanded function of democratic 
civilian morale in modern total war is but a preliminary sketch of 
its role, its opportunities, and some of its potential lines of weakness. 
Only a few men have for long fully appreciated the importance of 
Its function which for the first tune in modern history will now be 
fully tested. Awareness on the part of government of this larger role, 
official encouragement o£ its growth, and reasonable sensitivity to 
informed criticism pointed toward a shift in aims or to better meth¬ 
ods of execution can be immensely helpful. But power is dangerous 
to all men, at all times, and particularly in war; the natural tendency 
is for those in office to confuse their official views and procedures 
with reprints of the Tables of Moses, to assume that their own vision 
is the furthest and the clearest, their own capacities the greater. In 
this war the citizenry must do more than ever before in history, and 
must do It upon their own initiative and in full command of their 
own direction objectives. “Tell us what to do” is the healthy initial 
reaction of the citizen; but for it we should substitute “We will tell 
you what we are going to do, then you can tell us if you think we are 
wrong.” Voluntary organizations of citizens alone can make that 
cry effective 

'Ernest Angell is President of the Council for Democracy, and wis recently elected Vice 
Chairman of Citizens for Victory He is former regional administrator of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, a director of the New York County Lawyers’ Association, and is 
active in the American Civil Liberties Union In tlic first World War he served as a Ciptain 
in the Infantry with the A E F He u a past cottimander of the Willard Straight Post of the 
American Legion 
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MARSHALL D. SHULMAN 

Why is George Creel an unpopular symbol ? 

It is a pertinent question. The answer helps to explain the setting 
of current thinking about morale and how it is built. Those who 
disagree about everything else on the subject usually agree that we 
do not want another Creel Committee. Washington bureaus fear 
that to become known as “the Creel Committee of the Second 
World War” would be politically fatal. 

Students of die Committee on Public Information by and large 
feel diat Creel made moderate use of his considerable power. His 
record for accuracy in propaganda, considering the temper of his 
times, is good. Within the short space of a year and a half, the CPI 
improvised most of our familiar public-relations tools, before then 
unknown. 

But when die war was over and the Creel Committee shut up 
shop, the American public felt like the lady of the house who has 
just been sold a vacuum cleaner by a high-pressure salesman. As 
soon as die salesman was out of the door, we began to have doubts, 
then felt cheated. Our vacuum cleaner was the symbol “a war to end 
war; a war to save the world for democracy.” Not that it was not a 
good symbol i it was, but we had been oversold on the words and 
iinderinformed about the difficulties. 

We had been underinformed. Creel’s agents in England knew 
that the English ruling class had no intention of accepting the 
Fourteen Points, but no word of tliis reached the American public. 
To discuss the peace in any realistic terms was a difficult matter 
during the last Woild War, it might be peace talk, enemydnspired, 
or It might raise doubts about our Allies. Although criticism of the 
conduct of die war was unimpaired, discussion which called into 
question die Wilsonian interpretation of die war was limited by the 
CPI’s considerable influence 
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How good was our morale m 1917 and 1918? It is difficult to say* 
There appeared to be great enthusiasm for the war, once we had got 
under way, but since expressions of basic dissidencc were limdered, 
we were in a small way in the position of a dictator who orders the 
flags out for his visit and lias no way of knowing where beats a loyal 
heart. We were fortunate that it was George Creel who budt the 
CPI Creel was a liberal. He had campaigned for Wilson’s New 
Freedom. Another man in his place might have sought power. 
Creel did not. But it was in the very nature of a government- 
operated propaganda agency that it acquired a considerable coercive 
power. There were tlie Espionage Act, die Trading-with-die-Eneiny 
Act, the Sedition Act. But the CPI did not often have to fall baci 
on the force of law, Paper was scarce; control of die paper supply 
was a weapon. The mads and the cables were censored. What was in 
the books and magazines caught up in the suppression-by-sugges- 
tion? How many publishers yielded to Creel’s “appeal to patriot¬ 
ism,’* to use his phrase? We would have to know these things to 
estimate the quality and toughness of our morale in World War I. 

From here it seems to have been a puftball morale It was big, but 
it was hollow. It crumbled to the touch Perhaps die morale of the 
people of Italy and Germany is like that, and for the same reasons. 
What we want is a morale that is tough and durable; we know 
that die way to get it is to have firmly in mind what we are fighting 
for, to have confidence that our Government and our allies are fight¬ 
ing for the same thing, and that they are meeting with reasonable 
intelligence the obstacles which are not minimized to us. 

Words are not enough. This time our morale is not virginal, in 
Hocking’s phrase. It needs more than happy verbal symbols. TJie 
kind of symbol that has meaning today is the granting of dominion 
status to India, the creation of a Foreign Legion for anti-Fascist 
refugees, the granting of equal status to Negro soldiers and sailors. 
Morale is a barometric function, it is a function of the war eflort as 
a whole, and cannot be manipulated by a morale-buiIding agency 
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The experience of the CPI suggests to us today that tlie Govern¬ 
ment’s contribution to a strong and durable civilian morale lies 
principally in the successful management of the war effort rather 
than in die production of propaganda for domestic consumption. 
Information, accurate and as full as possible; censorship rigorously 
limited to reasonable military requirements; a clear enunciation of 
policy—these are die Government functions in the communications 
field which impinge on moiale building. But the central job of 
propagandizing ourselves on the issues of the war should not this 
time be associated with even the hint of coercive power Of course 
the supply of information and the enunciation of policy may at 
times have a propagandistic effect, and it has not always been pos¬ 
sible to distinguish between what is called propaganda, information, 
morale buildmg, and education In the main, however, can we not 
say on die basis of our ipiy-ipiS experience that a government 
agency primarily devoted to propaganda or morale building can 
scarcely avoid the acquisition of coercive powers ? If this be true, 
can we rely on civilian agencies to perform the necessary functions 
in this field ? 

CAN MORALE BE BUILT BY CIVILIAN AGENCIES? 

What guarantees do wc have of the responsibility of civilian- 
morale agencies? Government agencies are at least responsible to 
the higher authority of die legislature or the executive. The Com¬ 
mittee on Public Information was compelled to submit its entire 
program to the critical scrutiny of Congress when it applied for a 
renewal of its appropriation What assurance can we have that 
civilian bodies are acting in the public interest ? 

One guarantee is the multiplicity of civilian agencies. People who 
deplore the great number of committees and make a fetish of co¬ 
ordination sometimes overlook the beneficial effect of diversity. 
These agencies compete for the public interest and support, and they 
tend to act as correctives against each others’ private interest or bias 
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The financial requirement for setting up an agency which seeks to 
influence public opinion may be relatively small. Many such ageiv 
cies consist of one or two persons and a mimeograph machine. The 
marketplace is relatively accessible. 

Prestige and a reputation for integrity are vital to civilian morale- 
building agencies. It means access to the news columnsj to radio 
time, to the support of long-established organizations, and perhaps 
to foundations. This prestige is earned by a record of past perform¬ 
ances free of special group interest; it is encouraged by a control 
group truly representative in terms of geography, religion, income 
distribution, sex, color, occupation, and political inclination. It 
sometimes takes a practised eye to detect whether the letterhead 
representatives of the various mtcrests are significantly representa¬ 
tive, and whether they play a significant role in the control group of 
the organization. 

Perhaps a more important safeguard would be the requirement 
of complete disclosure of the sources of financial support of every 
organization seeking to influence public opinion. Have we not the 
right to know who pays the bill for this pamphlet, that billboard, 
and today’s newspaper advertisement ? It has become an established 
technique in industrial and political publicity to set up an organiza¬ 
tion with a string of noble symbols in tlic title in order to pursue a 
private purpose. The war has brought into being a host of civilian 
agencies using various combinations of the words “liberty,” “free¬ 
dom,” and “democracy.” Most of them are dedicated to laudable 
purposes, but it is the financial statement that interprets the title. 

The financial picture is changing for these organizations, and 
perhaps it will have a salutary effect. Taxes and appeals for war 
relief and bonds are reducing the average amount of contribution 
and compelling civilian groups to seek a large number of small 
contributions. Although the greater expense of raising money in 
this way may pose a critical problem for many of these organiza¬ 
tions, it will at least give them a broader base of financial support 
and therefore of control, if they survive. 
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"WHAT IS A “morale-building AGENCy” ? 

Having avoided an explicit and precise definition of morale m 
favor of a description of some of its characteristics, perhaps we are 
obliged at this point to indicate what organizations are referred to 
by the term “morale-building agencies.” 

Although perhaps distinguishable by definition “morale build¬ 
ing” IS in practice more often a euphemism for “propaganda,” 
which has not yet returned to full respectability in die public mind. 

For convenience, these organizations may be classified into three 
groups First there are organizations like the Council for Democ¬ 
racy, the Union for Democratic Action, Citizens for Victory, Com¬ 
mittee for National Morale. These arc civilian groups which 
address themselves to the whole problem of morale and have no 
other purpose. 

Into a second classification might go groups like the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, the Urban 
League, the American Women’s Voluntary Service, the American 
Civil Liberties Union, the Common Council for American Unity, 
United Service Organizations, the National Conference of Chris¬ 
tians and lews, the American Council against Intolerance. These 
are groups which address themselves to special morale problems— 
intergroup tensions, civil liberties. 

Group three begins to shade off into those organizations obliquely 
related to morale problems—the League of Women Voters, Ki- 
wanis, Veterans of Foreign Wars, American Legion, General Fed¬ 
eration of Women’s Clubs, National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, National Education Association, Na¬ 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, the Y’s These may sponsor 
local discussion groups, help the sale of defense bonds, collect 
salvage materials, provide volunteer services—all incidental to their 
central purpose. 

These lists are of course only illustrative and are not all-inclusive. 
The line between these three categories is not always clears and 
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whether some organizations belong in any of these classifications 
becomes a matter o£ interpretation. A recent dispatch, for example, 
alleges that current discussion over Prohibition is Nazi-stimulated; 
would this make an anti-Prohibition society a morale-building 
agency? The morale of some business men is boosted by assurance 
that free enterprise is “the American way,” while tlie morale of 
workingmen is heightened by tlie Reuther plan; does this make the 
National Association of Manufacturers and the United Automobile 
Workers morale-building agencies ? To the social scientist, it might 
be useful to distinguish between morale-building agencies and tliosc 
which have a morale-building effect (an extension of Professor Carl 
Friedrich’s useful distinction between propaganda and that which 
merely has a propagandistic effect), but for practical purposes the 
third classification shades off to a blur, and the primary reference of 
morale-building agencies is to organizations in the first and second 
groups. 


THE THREE STEPS 

The golden age of morale-building agencies is yet to come* Most 
of them are guided by inspiration and rule of thumb, and there has 
been as yet little systematic application of scientific methods to the 
three major steps in the process: diagnosis, treatment, and testing 
of treatment. 

Morale-building agencies cannot place entire reliance upon scien¬ 
tific methods of morale measurement. The Committee for National 
Morale has made some striking studies of the measurement of 
morale and the isolation of factors involved in good and bad morale, 
and although these techniques will be much more useful after 
further experimentation and a more systematic application to 
wider areas, it is a challenge of die first order to existing morale 
groups to experiment on morale problems uncovered by these 
analyses 

Public-opinion polls offer useful guides to morale problems, 
within the familiar limitations tliat they do not measure behavior, 
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intensity, shades of opinion not indicated by “yes” or “no,” or the 
pattern of attitudes affecting morale which may not be immediately 
clear in a fleeting interview. A careful study of breakdowns of 
replies to commercial, newspaper, and special polls is being used by 
both civilian and Government agencies to localize the area involved 
in morale problems—for example, a breakdown showing that inter- 
national-mindedness is strongest among executives and least strong 
among the very poor, Negroes, housewives, and in the West North 
Central and Mountain States suggests directions in which die treat¬ 
ment can be aimed with greater precision. But the use of polls re¬ 
quires skill in interpretation and is chiefly of value as supplemental 
to and corroborative of the “feel” of opinion-sensitive people. 

The sensitivity of a keen political party scout who can sense 
the current of public opinion represents the kind of antenna most 
useful to morale agencies. This is an area in which Government and 
civilian agencies effectively supplement each other. Local chapters 
of civilian organizations often sense resentments, doubts, and points 
of irritation before they become of national seriousness. Local dis¬ 
cussion groups, like the British Grumble Clubs, give citizens a place 
to blow off steam about the bullying of the air-raid warden, the 
unjust decision of the tire-rationing board, the latest rumor, and 
give civilian agencies clues to guide their recommendations for 
action and information to the Government. The Government, on 
the other hand, through field agents of tlie Department of Agri¬ 
culture, the Office of Government Reports, and other agencies, and 
through Its careful daily study of newspaper and magazine reports 
and editorials, can make available to civilian groups tools of analysis 
beyond the means of most such agencies 

Through its listening posts and the analysis of enemy propaganda 
made by the Federal Communications Commission, the Office of 
the Coordinator of Information, and tlie Office of Facts and Figures, 
the Government is in a position to guide civilian groups in their 
counterpropaganda at home. 
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But the collection of data is not as acute a problem for the civilian 
morale-building agencies as the political sense which can assign 
significance to tlie data, Political scientists, political observers, jour¬ 
nalists, thoughtful citizens from widely spread geographical and 
occupational areas often comprise ‘‘policy committees*’ whose job 
it is to do anticipatory thinking. Does the juggling in the ranks of 
the Nazi army presage a “peace” offer which may appeal to some 
ex-isolationists ? Does the advance of the Russian army alarm the 
anti-Commumst fears of some? Docs the Nation have to be pre¬ 
pared for reverses in the Pacific? March brings taxes, and tlie war 
comes home to die family pocketbook. Spring weather may make 
the reduced use of automobiles a more real sacrifice. What other 
food scarcities may be anticipated? While the quick-acting com¬ 
mittees concentrate on the immediate answer to the opposition, the 
long-range policy committees build answers in advance on a major 
scale. In diis discussion dierc is more than a little anticipatory think¬ 
ing, for few of the civilian-morale agencies have yet shown the 
capacity for anticipating public moods and shifts of morale that 
leaders of both political parties display. 

THREE OBSERVATIONS ON TECHNIQUE 

Yesterday’s press agent is today’s vice-president in charge of public 
relations. Two decades of selling soap, cigarettes, and ideas has 
brought refinements to the techniques of mass propaganda, and has 
made available a pool of talent in advertising agencies and on news¬ 
papers from which the Government and civilian groups are 
drawing. 

The techniques of public relations through which these experts 
operate are familiar. The staff of a well-equipped morale-building 
agency may include experts in each of the following fields: radio, 
press, advertising, church, school, theater, special events, motion 
pictures, labor, youth, publications, liaison with other organizations, 
reference and research, community activity, speakers, women’s 
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activities, fund raising, and liaison with Government agencies. The 
translation of the ideas of die group mto digestible packages in each 
of these media requires technicians with a grasp of the social scene; 
it also requires social scientists widi a feeling for mass communica¬ 
tion, and neither combination is frequent 

On this familiar phase of operations, perhaps these three observa¬ 
tions will be pertinent: 

1 The attempt to supply answers on the verbal level to morale prob¬ 
lems growing out of inequitable adjustments to the war or dissatis¬ 
faction widi the conduct of the war will intensify rather dian solve 
die problems. An effective war-proiits tax will make workingmen 
willing to work longer hours for the same or less real wages, but 
words and music will not. The role of the civilian agency here may 
be to interpret diese needs for action to the Government, if need be, 
to press for them, and to be critical when they arc not fordicoming, 
This is die role that particularly requires morale-building agencies 
to be independent of die Goveinment, and where an articulate and 
powerful minority may block the road to effective action, as was the 
case before the formal entry of the United States into the war, the 
civilian agencies can function m a way which would be inappro¬ 
priate for a Government bureau. 

2. Every inhabitant should be made a member of die team. A 
civilian morale-building agency can help the Government break 
down the war effort mto useful tasks which can be performed by 
communities and individuals, and should give encouragement to 
communities through their local organizations to take the initiative 
in attacking local dislocations resulting from the war. Visitors to 
England are struck by the feeling of each man that he has an im¬ 
portant defense job to do. “There’s no telling what might happen 
to England if I didn’t walk my post tonight,” said a fire-watcher. 
While civilian agencies are working out dieir relationship to the 
Office of Civilian Defense, diey have the opportunity in the mean¬ 
time to stimulate local defense councils to function on local initiative 
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juch assistance as they require in meeting purely local morale prob^ 
lems. 

3. Public-relations men are almost as devoted to precedent as are 
lawyers. Conventions in press agentry are sometimes carried ovei' 
into the field of morale building and may or may not be eiTective. 
The quantitative measure of publicity which impresses a press 
agent’s client is no guarantee of effective morale building. Studies 
such as the Eric County, Ohio, continuous public-opinion survey by 
fortune and Elmo Roper suggest that appeals directed to the sub¬ 
leaders of the community, though less spectacular than the mass 
appeals, may be more effective in influencing local action m some 
cases The techniques of market analysis and tests of advertising 
efiectiveness used by some advertising agencies can be applied to 
morale building to good advantage, and may help to convince 
amateur propagandists that spectacular mass appeals and stunts are 
not always as effective as they are satisfying to the propagandist. 

IN CONCLUSION 

Although the word morale is having a fad these days, the idea of 
civilian agencies such as those we have been discussing is not new. 
They are thoroughly within the American tradition. Committees of 
Correspondence of pre-Revolucionary War days helped to crystal¬ 
lize public opinion toward American independence. Abolitionist 
-societies led the way for the Civil War and emancipation. Like- 
minded men and women through organized expression reach out, 
experiment, test ideas, and, by slow accretions, build new social 
patterns which are consolidated in legislation and custom. 

Although called into being to help weatlier the crisis of war and 
postwar, those civilian morale-building agencies who see morale as 
the by-product of a successfully functioning and growing democ¬ 
racy will leave us a permanent inheritance 

M(i}shallD IS a graduate ot the University of Michigan Mr Shulnian became a 

reporter for the Detroit News, a publicity writer for the National Safety Council, an As¬ 
sistant m Government at Harvard University, and is now Vice-PrcsKleiit uf ilic Council for 
Democracy 



MONEY FOR MORALE: 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOUNDATIONS 

RAYMOND S. RUBINOW 

The story is told of an enthusiastic young psychiatric social 
worker questioning an Irish client in elaborate terms, to discover if 
she was “well adjusted.” The good woman finally lost her patience 
and said “Look here, you take care of me stomach and I’ll take care 
of me own soul.” In this flash of exasperation, the Irish woman ex¬ 
pressed the relation of material needs to good morale Amidst all 
the current discussion of morale—its definition, creation, and meas¬ 
urement—its practical basis, finance, tends to be overlooked But 
if we do believe that nervi belli pccunta, then we must expand this 
ancient truth to embrace the woik of the “pro-democracy” morale- 
building agency of today. 

The appearance, in the last few years, of new morale-building 
agencies indicates the realization that good morale is not an auto¬ 
matic inheritance, but must be built, nourished, and maintained. 
The numerous educational institutions, welfare groups, and service 
agencies which proliferate American life have, it now appears, not 
sufficed for this task. The current emergency has shown the need for 
added efforts and has produced many new agencies to deal with the 
problem, It becomes appropriate, therefore, to ask; How much 
money is required? Through what channels can it be secured? 
What are die pitfalls to be avoided ? 

It is impossible to fix any definite financial goal for morale-build¬ 
ing agencies Too little is known of the success of morale efforts; 
there is a wide variety in tlie size and operations of the many existing 
agencies; and available figures on present expenditures are lacking. 
We can, however, make certain comparisons that may help us 
achieve a financial perspective 

The importance of good morale in the successful waging of war 
has long been recognized. We must view our morale-building 
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efforts in die role of ideological war, both offensive and defen¬ 
sive.' We may contrast its expenditures with diose devoted to 
psychological warfare by tlie enemy, and compare them to our own 
expenditures on war preparations. No satisfactory figures on Axis 
expenditures on antidemocratic propaganda are available. It has 
been estimated, however, that since 1933 die Nazi Ministry of 
Propaganda and Enlightenment has spent three billion dollars for 
this purpose.* Of diis amount it has been claimed that at least twenty 
million dollars have been spent annually in this country alone. Some 
sense of comparison can be obtained when it is realized that even the 
largest of the new private morale-building agencies probably did 
not spend more than $150,000 in 1941. 

The comparison with defense expenditures is even more striking. 
In 1940 the defense effort absorbed about five per cent of a national 
income of seventy-six billion dollars; in 1941 about eighteen per cent 
of a national income of ninety-two billion dollars; and for 1942 the 
President has announced that the astronomical sum of fifty-six 
billion dollars, or over fifty per cent of the estimated national in¬ 
come, will go for war purposes. 

It seems simple common sense to demand that as a nation we 
should spend sufficient sums to keep the morale of our civilian 
population at the high level required to make victory certain. If we 
are not ready to do so, we fail both to grasp the significance of total 
war as one in which civilians are inextricably involved, and to learn 
the lesson of the sad fate of France Thcreisa tendency for us to lock 
imagination in this direction, even in high places. Witness the long 
wrangling over the voting of the funds needed by the Office of 
Civilian Defense 

Here we are concerned widi the role to be played in the war effort 
by the private civilian-morale agencies. From what sources should 
they seek the funds they require ? 

* It has been suggested that for purposes of morale wc should now abandon the concept of 
a “defense" program as being too restrictive 

* The New York. Times, November 2,1941. 
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Ideally, such an agency should be broadly financed by millions of 
small gifts comingfrom individuals throughout the nation. This is a 
guarantee of the essential democratic basis of the effort itself. It con¬ 
veys the assurance that its message is reaching tlie greatest number 
of individuals. Excellent illustrations are to be found among the 
established American philanthropic institutions: the American Red 
Cross, the March of Dimes for victims of infantile paralysis, and, on 
a smaller scale, die Neediest Cases campaign conducted annually by 
The 'New Yor\ Times, 

In the field of morale building, this ideal is a difficult one to reach. 
In the first place, the activities engaged in deal with intangibles, and 
are much less easily grasped and responded to dian are dramatic 
mass appeals for relief or for die prevention of suffering. Secondly, 
the task of building up a broad financial structure is one thatrequires 
both time and money, demanding continuous education over a span 
of several years Morale-building agencies, which have sprung into 
existence to meet the emergency, cannot wait. In the third place, 
such an ideal financial structure of contributions from millions of 
individual contributors would mean the successful accomplishment 
of the very task in which the agency is engaged. It implies that these 
millions share in the purposes and objectives sought sufficiently to 
want to pay for them themselves and for others. In the case of demo¬ 
cratic morale-building agencies tliis means that die objectives of die 
organization have been largely achieved. 

With such a broad financial structure as the ultimate goal to be 
desired, the morale agency must turn to all legitimate sources of 
support of its program: the small individual giver whose mind and 
heart are generous, but whose resources are slight; die medium¬ 
sized gift from individuals and business concerns, the large gift 
from the substantial giver such as the philanthropic individual or 
foundation. In workmg toward its goal, die organization will prag¬ 
matically endeavor to achieve the optimum relationship between 
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die various classes of gifts determined by the needs of speed, stabil¬ 
ity, and adequate balance. 

The need for speed in securing support foi the morale-building 
agency is obvious. If die agency is to accomplish anything, it must 
do so now. Hitler will not wait. Stability means the assurance of that 
degree of continuing support required to maintain basic operations 
An adequately balanced financial structure is one in wlucli there is 
a well-rounded distribution of the sources o£ income. 

Since time is of the very essence, there will be a natural tendency 
to turn to the sympatlietic large giver, where the maxunum finan¬ 
cial returns may be obtained most quickly. Those organizations that 
have access to such large givers must resist this too easy temptation 
which may sacrifice the criteria of balance and stability. Too large a 
proportion of an organization’s support coming from too few con¬ 
tributors IS usually bad i the sudden withdrawal of such support has 
meant the early demise of many a worthy enterprise. For the morale¬ 
building agency created to meet tlie emergency, the factor of stabil¬ 
ity may be of less importance than that of adequate balance. Major 
support from a narrow range of sources may subject the organiza¬ 
tion to the opinions and attitudes of the large giver even if the influ¬ 
ence be of a subtle kind. It also tends to make the executives less 
energetic in their efforts to broaden the financial base to the degree 
that both the considerations of democracy and the success of the 
program itself suggest. 

The pro-democracy morale-building agency has the special re¬ 
sponsibility not only of seeing that an appropriate balance is main¬ 
tained between large and small gifts, but that the gifts it obtains are 
given m the spirit in which they aic sought. 

This point deserves some clarification It is not suggested that, in 
the current emergency, antisocial interests will try or would succeed 
in their efforts to utilize, for their own ends, a morale-building 
agency composed of independent individuals of integrity and con- 
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viction. It is, however, a sad reflection on the interpretation of 
democracy in various quarters of this broad land to see how fre¬ 
quently, in the past, the slogans of “patriotism” and “democracy” 
have been utilized for promotion of special interests which have no 
relation to an acceptable philosophy of democracy. 

World War I produced a number of such agencies with high- 
sounding names implying a civic, social, or patriotic program. There 
developed and continues to this day a large group of “professional 
patriots” who aided and abetted this corruption of the true mean¬ 
ings of democracy and patriotism. Many morale-building organiza¬ 
tions, engaged in honest patriotic endeavor, are more than a little 
chagrined to find themselves placed in this category. In the mind of 
some well-meaning contributor their work is conceived as being 
directed toward special purposes or private interest, be it labor 
quietism, discrimination agamst minorities, or antagonism toward 
one political party or another. An honest agency, to maintain its 
own self-respect and to gam the confidence of its public, must make 
It clear that contributions made in this spirit are not acceptable. 

If a morale-building agency is to ask that the contributions it 
solicits be made m good faith, it must go before its own public in the 
same good faith Its books must beopen to all those who have a legiti¬ 
mate reason for ascertaining the sources and the size of its contribu¬ 
tions. It must be willing to cooperate fully and cheerfully in 
supplying the financial and other mformation requested by rep¬ 
utable bureaus of investigation, such as the National Information 
Bureau of New York City. Certainly in this matter of good faith die 
public has been as much sinned agamst as sinning. The existence of 
agencies and individuals who serve special interests under the guise 
of being engaged in building morale are probably equaled in num¬ 
ber by those frankly unscrupulous and dishonest individuals who 
serve the special interest of lining their own pockets 

The character of the personnel who lend their names to morale¬ 
building agencies is generally evidence of the financial integrity of 
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tlie organization and the honesty of its purposes. But tlicrc is no sure 
guarantee diat in some instances those who have lent their names, 
like tliose who have contributed, have not been manipulated by a 
clever and unscrupulous promoter, A reputable agency will find 
that the quickest and easiest way of dispelling any slightest shadow 
of doubt with regard to its own operations is the full and frank 
presentation of all pertinent facts bearing on receipts and expendi¬ 
tures. 

Raising necessary funds for private morale-building agencies to¬ 
day has already become difficult. With the progress of die war 
effort, it will become increasingly so. The vast expenditures of the 
Government mean heavy increases m taxes and the appeal to 
patriotism for substantial bond purchases. Established and well- 
recognized agencies will also ask for increased contributions; wit¬ 
ness the current American Red Cross drive for a $50,000,000 War 
Fund. New private-service agency combinations such as the United 
Service Organizations will seek their share of contributions from 
the givmg public. To these appeals on behalf of American causes 
must be added the continuing campaigns of the several hundred 
agencies for foreign relief, initiated before America’s own entrance 
into the war. 

Under these circumstances, pro-democracy morale-building agen¬ 
cies naturally turn to those accretions of capital established for social 
well being—the philanthropic foundations. The public is not gen¬ 
erally aware how many of these peculiarly American institutions 
there are in existence The most recent directory lists 243 grant- 
giving foundations.* Of course, the majority of these foundations are 
modest in size. 

Relatively few possess the vast resources of those foundations 
whose names are most familiar to the general public: The Common¬ 
wealth Fund, The Carnegie Corporation, and The Rockefeller 


‘Geneva Seybold, American Voundations and Their Fields (New York Raymond Rich 
Associates, 1939) 
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Foundation. But the latest tabulated data show that in 1937 there 
were some 40 foundations widi assets of over I4,000,000 each. For 
the same year, the total capitalization of all foundations reporting 
was about $1,000,000,000 and expenditures for the year were approx¬ 
imately $50,000,000.* 

Education, social welfare, social science, and international rela¬ 
tions have been among the major preoccupations of these founda¬ 
tions. It would seem, therefore, that here was a legitimate source of 
generous support for the activities of the pro-democracy morale¬ 
building agencies. Moreover, since the foundations have come to 
occupy an accepted place in American institutional life, grants from 
such sources are respected and approved by the public, as represent¬ 
ing support free from the implications of control by either private 
interest or Government bodies. 

The approach by the pro-democracy organization to the foun¬ 
dation, however, has been complicated by the long-established 
principles of foundation giving. The program of the private pro¬ 
democracy morale organization is considered to fall outside the 
normal fields of foundation grants, because of their possession of 
“activist” interests and their utilization of “propaganda” tech¬ 
niques. 

However, before a too hasty criticism is made of foundation 
policy in this regard, the effort should be made to understand the 
origins and development of those policies that govern foundation 
giving. One may tlieii estimate how valid is their application to the 
work of the pro-democracy agency. 

Foundations out of their operations over a period of years have 
developed certain concrete and specific principles One of tlie most 
fundamental of these is their tendency, after a few years of experi¬ 
mental operation, rapidly to approach a concentration of their giv¬ 
ing in a few limited fields for considerable periods of time, in order 
to be most effective. A second general principle is that in these lim- 
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ited fields of concentration they have stressed preventive and con¬ 
structive projects, chiefly basic scientific research, thepracticalresults 
of which may not be realized for many years. As a normal practice 
diey do not finance relief programs or other contemporary needs 
which they feel will win support from the general public. 

Experience has shown that these principles have, during normal 
times, worked out soundly in practice. The tendency toward con¬ 
centration has prevented the foundation from spreading itself too 
thinly over a multitude of projects. The tendency to finance research 
has meant the constant pushing forward of the frontiers of scientific 
knowledge in fields that would ordinarily not command wide gen¬ 
eral support. 

As a result of this underlying philosophy, the greater share of 
foundation funds have gone into pure research, a lesser portion, to 
general educational programs. “Propaganda” activities have been 
specifically eliminated from die scope of foundation interest.* 

This disinclination to finance “propaganda” organizations is un¬ 
derstandable for several reasons. In the first place, it was considered 
wise, inasmuch as considerable unfavorable publicity attended the 
early period of the creation of foundations, to avoid those activi¬ 
ties directed toward influencing legislation. Secondly, the founda¬ 
tions have enjoyed their tax-exempt status in so far as they have not 
financed activities of this character. Finally, they could never be 
sure that “propaganda” activities would meet the tests of accuracy 
and responsibility. 

So accepted has been the foundation practice of avoiding "prop¬ 
aganda” programs that they appear to have overlooked several 
important considerations that might indeed make invalid the appli¬ 
cation of this distinction to the pro-democracy morale-building 
agencies 

In the first place, there seems to be a tendency to accept the term 

*"The Foiindalion docs not support canipaiqns tu influence public opinion on any sficiat 
or polnical questions, no matter how important or disinterested these questions may be ” 
Annual Report, The Rockefeller Foundation, 1910, page 66 
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“propaganda” in its abusive popular sense. As used about tlie 
enemy, “propaganda” implies the distortion of truth, die conceal¬ 
ment of facts, or the promotion of special interests That this is 
only one possible definition is evidenced by the usage of many social 
scientists of the term in a purely instrumental sense. From this view¬ 
point “propaganda” is merely die technique of persuading people to 
accept, share, and act upon certain beliefs and values. 

Secondly, it should be realized that the use by pro-democracy 
morale organizations of “propaganda” techniques is only part of 
their activities. Many aspects of their programs are more correctly 
described as broadly educational in character, including the publica¬ 
tion of well-substantiated research material translated into popular 
pamphlets, the organization of study outlmes, and the preparadon 
of teaching materials for use by schools and colleges. 

Finally, it is not fully appreciated that even where they use “prop¬ 
aganda” techniques, the pro-democracy agencies do so not in behalf 
of any special interest but entirely for the promotion of ends im¬ 
portant to all Americans, whatever may be their class, creed, or 
color The goal of the morale agency is the creation of die tough- 
fibered morale that is necessary if we are to win the war, to win the 
peace, and to preserve and extend our democratic way of life. If 
“propaganda” can help us to achieve these ends, then let us make 
the most of itl 

Foundations are tied to the future by contractual obligations. 
Widi integrity, these obligations will be discharged down to the last 
syllable of recorded time But today we must consider these grants 
toward the future in terms of their deeper, rather than dicir literal, 
purposes. To refrain from taking effective steps toward the preserva¬ 
tion and fulfillment of our basic culture at a time like the present by 
the considerations of technical “policy” is for the foundations to 
evade part of dieir fundamental social responsibilities What con¬ 
cerns us is not whether something is called “propaganda” and is 
therefore considered bad or that something is called “education” 
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and IS therefore considered good; what we are concerned with is 
doing effectively die job before us. 

This is what concerns us: a constant attempt to bring before the 
consciousness of our contemporaries the realization that the demo¬ 
cratic way of life is not an automatic and static inheritance; that it is 
an evolutionary mechanism which we must either cause to grow or 
suffer to die, and die with it. It is the reiteration of the accepted 
values of our society, now threatened, threatened more than most 
of us can yet begin to realize. Unless this single, simple thing is writ¬ 
ten on the doorposts of die nation, no other contractual obligation 
to the future can have constructive meaning. 

Raymond S Rubinoiv is Director of Public Relations of the Council for ncmouscy He 
was formerly a staff member of the Rosenwald Fund, taught economics at Swarthmore Col¬ 
lege, and did government research for the NRA ind tiie Social Security Board He has made 
several studies of foundations and their programs. 




UNDERLYING FACTORS IN DEMOCRATIC MORALE 

MARJORIE GMESSER 

The initial task of those who undertake to build civilian faitli and 
resilience for tliis war is to determine as realistically as possible the 
morale tone of the Nation in these early months of the conflict The 
shocking impact of Pearl Harbor created a real, not a spurious, unity 
in America, but the depth and power of that unity are still to be 
tested. In examining tlie problem, leaders of organizations engaged 
in morale building must recognize the possible fissures beneath the 
surface which may retard our war effort and weaken the will to 
victory. 

We entered the war after a period when we had long had the 
attitude of side-line spectators. Radio and press had brought us the 
full record of the world conflagration. Most of our people wanted 
to give aid but shrank from the idea that full participation would 
be required of us. Even among convinced interventionists there was 
at times a note of the spectator attitude. The middle-of-the-roaders 
kept saying we might have to go in but clung to the idea that it 
would not come soon. The isolationists believed that clever maneu¬ 
vering and appeasement would keep us safe. 

Some of this sense of isolation sprang from the old American 
frontier spifit, the feeling of the vitality of the United States of 
America and its “difference” from all other nations; some of it from 
the disillusion and cynicism following World War I. 

In measuring public attitudes in these early months the presence 
underneath the surface of the feelings of apprehension, evasion, or 
halfheartedness carried over from the prewar period must be taken 
into account. This is the period of realizatton that we are at war, of 
a shift from the spectator to the fighter spirit for all the people, since 
none is exempt in. modern warfare. For some this shift was made 
rapidly in mid-December and there was a note of relief that the die 
was cast. For many individuals and groups the inward change is 
slower and more difficult. 
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A civilian-morale agency, working from New York and Wash¬ 
ington headquarters, led by people whose own doubts have been 
resolved in a tenacious faith in tlic cause for which we fight, may err 
if It does not undertake a most careful and continuing survey of 
opinion and effort throughout the country. Public-opinion polls, 
imperfect as they are today, are an aid to some extent in determining 
general areas of low morale but they must be supplemented by 
reports from regional leaders, newspaper studies, indications of 
lines of disaffection in conversations and speeches, and reports from 
field workers who are skilled observers. 

The diversity of America is one of its magnificent attributes. 
There can be “unity within diversity,” as Louis Adamic has pointed 
out, and national leaders in civilian morale will have need on many 
occasions to keep tins in mind, for their objective in this “people’s 
war” is to evoke from every person in the country not only the spirit 
of victory but a steady, wholehearted contribution of time and labor. 
To do tliis the directive minds must be familiar with all sections of 
the country and must think in terms of the whole nation, not, as was 
true of some prewar propaganda organizations, from the angle of 
the Atlantic seaboard alone. 

Something of the power of perception of the artist is required to 
understand the American spirit in these times, its over-all stimulat¬ 
ing quality, its sectional variations in tone, and the complex strains 
and hopes underlying it. Hitler thinks of the masses as groups of 
puppets, slaves to a supreme will, but in a democracy government 
and civilian leaders are bound to recall the phrase, “We, the people,” 
at all times 

The public-opinion surveys made by the morale agency are tools 
only. I'hey must be used If there are many who do not “realize” the 
war, the diverse reasons for this lag must be analyzed and tactics 
devised to eliminate them. 

Where economic dislocations and priorities impose hardships on 
people not convinced of the seriousness of the situation, our wartime 
propagandists would be mistaken if they tried to substitute “flajx 
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waving” for an honest approach to the issues. If government agen¬ 
cies fail to provide full explanation of the reasons for sacrifices called 
for, civilian leaders concerned with morale must secure the facts 
(except, of course, data of value to the enemy) and see that they are 
made known via all communication channels available. Greater 
frankness about the rubber shortage, pointing out the many ways in 
which reserve stocks must be used for war materials, would have 
made it easier to accept the drastic measures suddenly imposed 
Americans arc questioning people and they want answers; they 
want to let off steam and then say, “But I guess we can take it.” 

Currently there are many indications that there is considerable 
distrust of our allies. Our entry in the war did not automatically dis¬ 
sipate the fears and critical attitudes prevailing before. The British 
are still denounced for various reasons, the Russians feared as car¬ 
riers of communism, and occasionally the color line is drawn 
(Colonel Lindbergh is reported to regret that “the white race is 
divided in this war”), excluding recognition of the heroic stand of 
the Chinese and of dark-skinned British Imperial forces on the side 
of democracy. 

The Nazi propaganda strategy m every country, including our 
own, has been not to try to create new lines of dissension but to work 
on already existing tensions, and with shrewd variations on a single 
theme to widen them gradually until they have become open fis¬ 
sures in the social fabric. They are already making use of every pos¬ 
sible cleavage among the anti-Axis forces and will work zealously 
at it from now on. 

In dealmg with manifestations of national and racial prejudices, 
morale leaders must steer a course fraught with some peril. They 
must be on the alert to point out the Nazi “divide and conquer” line 
whenever it appears in the news and on the short waves, enabling 
people here to detect hostile propaganda and, understanding it, not 
be made fearful and irresolute through it. If we arc to win, there 
must be a sense of close kinship with all who are on our side. On the 
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other hand, as m the case of internai stresses as they arise, honest 
questioning must be met. Bimd, unreasoning prejudice must be 
recognized for what it is and tempered gradually by discussions, 
articles, lectures, which give a fairer, more human picture of our 
allies as people and as combatants, fighting with us for a common 
cause; yet efforts to gloss over all errors made by our allies (or pol¬ 
icies such as Britain’s toward India, or die restrictions on civil lib¬ 
erties in Russia) will result in a reaction linked with the bogy of 
“propaganda m the last war ” 

Perhaps the most fruitful and farseemg morale-building line here 
will be one which places emphasis constantly on the fact that we arc 
not only allied with states, but with millions of individuals, as 
human as ourselves and equally aware of t!ic prcciousness and 
indivisibility of freedom. Every evidence of kinship with our active 
allies and with the liberty-loving people in the conquered nations 
must be made significant. 

It is likely that despite all the efforts of the Office of Civilian De¬ 
fense and odier government and private organizations there will be 
indications in die early stages of the war diat many people have not 
found their niche. Apathy, timidity, poor local planning, class feel¬ 
ing or prejudice against people of foreign origin may leave them 
still stranded on the shore, watching, rather than caught up in, the 
new tide of community and national feeling. William Ernest Hock¬ 
ing in Morale and Its Enemies speaks of “the actual sense of malaise 
and lostncss if one is not palpably in die harness of the common 
task.” These people will be easier prey for the propaganda of our 
enemies and tlieir distemper will be swiftly communicated to otlicrs 
around them, endangering morale. In this, as in other channels of 
effort, the central agency may endeavor, through nationwide propa¬ 
ganda, to bring these people mto the fold and may devise and sug¬ 
gest tactics and activities locally. However, it will be dependent on 
regional leaders to reach these individuals and actually draw them 
into some phase of the war program 
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In all Its training of and contact with local directors, agency head¬ 
quarters must stress the democratic base and procedures of our 
morale effort in this war. In his recent book, O ut of the Peoplej J. B. 
Priestley comments on die anger and irritation whicli some people 
in England felt when they were asked to “drop the masquerade of 
the classes.’’ Granting that m Britain class lines have long been 
drawn more rigidly tlian here, there is still need for warning against 
a similar undemocratic attitude prevalent in some quarters in our 
country. 

The searching test of morale comes after the first months, when 
the initial enthusiasm must be harnessed down to long-term, stead¬ 
fast “holding on.” More families arc separated, more hearts arc 
saddened by the casualty lists; the inconveniences of wartime restric¬ 
tions become more burdensome Fears are being expressed today 
that the United States is underestimating the power of the Axis. 
While our early losses on the eastern front destroyed our cockiness 
to some extent, the core of it remains, and as further reverses come 
there may be a greater note of defeatism, of unpreparedness for a 
tough, long drawn-out struggle 

Lasting morale must be based on a feeling that each person has a 
stake in victory. Americans as a whole abhor the doctrines of 
fascism but there is doubt whether there has been total realization 
of their import. There must be continual recognition by morale 
leaders of this lag in public understanding. Atrocity stories and 
hatred were utilized in World War I to build fighting spirit, in the 
long run they contributed to defeat m the peace. This time we must 
substitute knowledge of the creative principles we fight for and the 
destructive aims of our enemies. “There is no such thing, either in 
Army or civilian world, as being too clear about the mental setting 
of tile war; there is no such thing .. as repeating the tale too often 
... The more profoundly the feelings and tlie will are involved, the 
more insatiable is the appetite for knowledge.”^ 

^ W E Hocking, Morale and Us EneHiie,. (New Haven ValeUmvcTsily Press, 191 &) 
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To create a sound, complete will to victory now, publicists and 
psychologists should take into account the inarticulate, underlying 
aims of the American people. The cynicism of the period between 
wars must be remembered, and the fears remaining from the de¬ 
pression years here, the enmities created as a result of the social 
changes of the past eight years. All diese are present still and may 
affect the prosecution of the war and the kind of peace we ultimately 
acliieve. To transcend them, there must be a focusing of emotion 
and aspirational power on a goal which is in key with the true de¬ 
sires of the people 

Those who look back to an era that is gone, wanting only to figlu 
for the status quo ante, need to be given the ability to face the reality 
of the world revolution we are living through. Change is the central 
fact of our time. Those who want to reform society completely dur¬ 
ing the war must accept a more gradualist view. The general direc¬ 
tion of the social movement toward a more abundant life for all men 
must be maintained, however, in the midst of the war effort. It can¬ 
not be denied The average man is aware that technological change 
has now made possible a less arduous lot for tlie common man, 
greater security and opportunity for his children. 

Underneath the surface, Americans of all groups and classes have 
had for a long time an uneasiness about the future, For tlie ordeal of 
war there must be inner health, confidence that Uirough these sacri¬ 
fices we are constructing a better future. Tlie promise of American 
life has never been fulfilled; the aspiration to fulfill it should be 
a part of our war aims, for the people have dual goals in mind, a 
world organization which will prevent wars licrcaftcr and jirovide 
a greater justice for all people, and an America in which the dream 
of liberty and equality is brought nearer to fruition. 

The answer to those who say we are losing democracy while 
we fight should be a clear, strong emphasis in all morale activity 
throughout the war on the practice and aims of democracy. 

The way to meet those who question whether any form of world 
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unity IS possible of attainment is not to discuss it as a postwar meas¬ 
ure but to give our people the realization that in the Umted Nations 
we already have a structure on which some form of federation may 
be built. The unity is coming mto being now, while we fight; it is 
not to be postponed to some distant date. We will learn through the 
present coalition of forces ways of working together which will bear 
fruit later. 

There are great reservoirs of spiritual energy waiting to be tapped 
If the architects of American morale are aware of this underground 
river of power and idealism, tremendous dungs may be achieved in 
our time. 


Marione Gnesser is Press Executive of the Council for Democracy She was Executive 
Secretary of the National Association of Book Publishers for a number of years She has 
supervised ilie Council's radio program "Speaking of Liberty,” a scries of interviews with 
prominent authors and journalists on the NBC Red Network 



MORALE AND THE PLANNING SOCIETY 


CHARLES MERRIFIELD 

Not long ago on a quiet midwinter afternoon—on Christmas Day 
—the chimes of the great Riverside Church overlooking the Hudson 
River in New York City pealed out the first musical notes of Adeste 
Ftdelts, and tlien suddenly stopped. In a long moment, from an 
NEC studio deep within the great RCA building, came the voice of 
a man, a voice to be heard throughout the daylight and darkness 
of the entire world, saying; 

He chose a stable as His Birthplace. He hung from a Cross to die. In the 
brief years between, He gave men a model to live by. He was gentle and 
He was kind and He said just a few quiet, simple things. He preached 
the dignity of man 

He preached the dignity of man and now—nineteen hundred and forty- 
one years since Bethlehem—that is the issue that divides the world on 
this —His Christmas Day. That is the issue and the flames of the conflict 
engulf the earth. 

This Christmas Day in half the world—His Christmas Bells of Freedom 
have been silenced. But they are ringing still in the one land that all the 
peoples of the earth have had a share in building. They are ringing m 
America—so hear them—hear them around the earth as they ring out 
with hope and faith and courage for all who fight on the side of free¬ 
dom . . all you the faithful.^ 

As the narrator. Lieutenant Robert Montgomery, spoke, the huge 
carillon bells resumed tlieir pealing softly, then louder, and still 
more loudly—calling die role of all Ae free and all the slave nations 
of die world, bidding them: Come All Ye Faithful. Then one by one 
the Chinese Lin Yutangj the Free Frcrichman Charles Boyer, the 
Norwegian, the flying Australian, the Canadian Raymond Massey, 
the Greek, the Pole, the Czechoslovakian, and the Englishman 
Edmund Gwenn spoke a few short words, earned by short wave 

^ "Come All Ve Faiiliful," a Chnstntas program by the Council for Democracy, New 1 ork 
City, NDC-WJZ Clue Network, Chrutmas 1941 
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from America to all lands on the globe, summoning all to have faith 
still m freedom. 

It IS not strange that such a world-wide broadcast could and did 
originate as a morale-building effort for the United Nations in a 
privately owned radio studio in the United States Nor is it strange, 
either, that it was written by and produced for a private citizen 
morale organization This Christmas program was significant for 
more than its morale value; the whole process by which it came into 
being was the epitome of what morale is: Faith. 

Morale is the abiding faith of the individual that he counts and 
has a place somewhere m this world Morale is the faidi of human 
societies, be they folk tribes, city-states, nations, or world organiza¬ 
tions, that they exist for a purpose and diat their continued existence 
18 necessary to this purpose, whatever it may be. Morale is above all 
good conscience, and good conscience rests solidly upon a faith that 
a person or a societal group must and can resist evil and suffering 
because it believes its cause is just and good It is not strange, but 
significant, that the Christmas message of the United States took as 
Its symbol the man of Bethlehem, as its rallying call, Come All Ye 
Vatthful. 

This example of morale building in America is pertinent here not 
so much for its subject matter as for its illustration of morale as one 
of the great and indispensable services or functions performed by 
any human social group If good morale is the foundation of any 
permanent system of human relations, its continuance, fiom the 
point of view of the political scientist, is an extreme necessity m 
the life of a state Every state has at least three empirical necessities: 
(i) population, (2) territory, and (3) social organization or govern¬ 
ment. But any -permanent state also has the means to defend itself 
from internal and external attack; it has a variety of social institu¬ 
tions like schools, industries, farms, churches, and families which 
answer its various needs; and it has a continuing moale which 
keeps Its people happy, secure, and healthy in the faith that mdi- 
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vidually and collectively they have a purpose, a place, and a reason 
for being. 

If morale essentially is faith, how is morale or faith to be found ? 
How measured and assessed? How encouraged and built? How is 
it destroyed? What relation does it bear to that particular set of 
human relations called a democracy ? What relation has it to a plan¬ 
ning society? 

Let us return to our idea that morale building or the maintenance 
of faith in itself is one of the great continuing services or functions 
which a state must perform if it is to stay alive and well. The art of 
morale building has a long and honored history, though, indeed, 
modern man is somewhat surprised to have rediscovered it quite 
recently. If one were to study this history of morale, he would find 
that its single great purpose is to build bridges from old loyalties to 
new ones as the pressures of a changing world make such readjust¬ 
ments necessary. Change is the central fact not only of our own but 
of all times The stuff and substance of morale may change through 
human history, but its common continuing purpose—to facilitate 
human adjustment to new ideas, new ways, new customs, and new 
mores—does not. Morale which creates faith in the status quo 
kindles the fire which in the end destroys itself and the institution 
it sought to undergnd. For time waits for no man, and change waits 
upon all things. Morale, to be effective, must look ahead, peer into 
the future, discern the coming trends, cooperate with change and 
not oppose it. It has truly been said that he who studies the past alone 
is destined to repeat it. Intelligent morale building rests upon faith 
in the future. 

If the central purpose of morale building is to build the bridges of 
faith and loyalty from old ideas to new ones, it is basically a creative 
art TheprcsentWorld War, for instance, is no longei being fought 
in the name of England, Canada, China, Norway, or Holland but in 
the name of the “United Nations ” Is this a bridge of faith from the 
old nation-state concept of unlimited sovereignty to a new idea of 
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international union? Can we return to the national anarchy of the 
1930’s ? Does morale building look ahead to postwar times as well as 
wartime? Indeed, if it did not, if it advised American insulation 
from world responsibility, what would happen to that brand of 
morale? Pearl Harbor? 

Morale building is a creative, foresighted art, and diat is one of its 
criteria. Its great social service is to aid and help people to keep up 
with social change. If it cannot, it fails. 

But there is another criterion of good morale which touches close 
to home to the professional propagandist, the author, the journalist, 
and the educator. Morale is as broad as the life of the state in which 
it exists. Morale is built through education, yes, but only in the larg¬ 
est sociological sense of nurture. Morale is built by the inspiration of 
a tone-poem by a creator-musician. Morale is built as the mother 
reads her youngest tlie Aesop Fables. Morale is built in the ringing 
words of a newspaper editorial, a campaign speech, or by quiet wor¬ 
ship in the dim light of a side-street church. Morale is as broad as 
life and growth and can be found wherever there are things in 
which men have faith. 

Normally a living, growing state, such as the United States, has an 
infinite complex of social institutions, ideas, and customs, some of 
which are dying, others expanding and finding new currency. Mor¬ 
ale can still be built around a dying institution as Jonathan Edwards 
tried to revive an ancient Calvinism whicli conceived man to be a 
worm a nd viper' But its results are not permanent. Morale can best 
be built around an idea of increasing use and value, and such ideas 
may be found in every aspect of the life of the individual and of tlie 
life of his state. Morale is as broad as the whole state-life, and if that 
morale is to be continuing and long lasting it must be creative, 
changing, evolving, plannmg for adaptation to inevitable change 
Such an analysis uncovers a third criterion of morale building— 

* Cf Charles McrnReld, "Jonathan Edwards, Opportunist" unpublished research, The Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, 1935. 
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Its relationship to the planning process. Any state which seeks to 
exist permanently must plan for its future. In a democracy, such as 
diat in die United States, this planning procedure has been institu¬ 
tionalized in the rights of freedom of speech, press, petition, assem¬ 
bly ; m the provision for a deliberative body within the Government 
itself—the legislature, and by the whole democratic process of 
policy formation based on the representative principle 

What IS the relation of morale to the process of democratic plan¬ 
ning? If morale functions as it should as a creative forward-looking 
device of a constantly changing society, it need never fear the de¬ 
scent into the whale’s maw of desuetude, oblivion, and darkness. 

Morale is faith, but a particular kind of faith: faith m intelligent 
adaptation to change. The unique set of human relations we call 
democracy is at bottom just that. A democratic society is one that is 
continuously planning for change, it is an evolving and growing 
society that plans as best it can upon its concept of what the future 
will bring If Its morale is high, it is not afraid of the future, but is 
willing to experiment, fail, and experiment again until slowly and 
gradually it arrives at a tentative solution which soon requires more 
changing, more planning, and more experimenting. It trusts the 
future. 

So far we have suggested three criteria of morale in a democratic 
society: 

1. That morale is faith in the benignness of natural change 

2. That morale’s area of function is as broad as the state-life of the 
society in which it exists 

3. That morale is, in operation, a forward-looking anticipation of 
the democratic process of planning 

What then is the future of those hundreds of organizations today 
which think of themselves as morale organizations? Do they actu¬ 
ally fulfill the morale needs of an American nation at war in 1942 ? 
Have they a service to render in any event? Are they intelligently 
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aware of the places they do, and the places they might, occupy In 
tlie national and international life of democracy? What is their 
future as morale-building organizations? 

No one organization can fulfill the morale needs of a nation such 
as the United States, and no group of specialized morale organiza¬ 
tions can hope to cover the entire state-life field in which potential 
morale is to be found Just as the school and college are specialized 
educational institutions and do not dream of covering the whole 
educational process, so the morale organizations of 1942 cannot pro¬ 
duce a whole, rounded, symmetrical, and continuing morale. Whose 
then is the responsibility ? 

In pas sing it may be said that the specialized civilian-morale agen¬ 
cies such as tliose named in the preceding articles—die Union for 
Democratic Action, The Council for Democracy, The Committee 
for National Morale, or Freedom House—have a tremendous role 
to play in creating and maintaining morale. But they are a small 
part of the resources of the nation when it comes to morale building. 

It might be suggested that morale is the )ob of the press, of the 
schools and colleges, of the farm and labor organizations, of the be¬ 
nevolent and fraternal orders, of the publishing houses, of radio and 
television, of the churclics, of governments—local, State, territorial, 
national, and international. Morale is a job, particularly of the 
great philanthropic foundations, who must, m their own self- 
interest if for no odier reason, rethink their position in a democratic 
society and replan their grants with a sharp eye to their morale- 
building responsibilities. Morale is a job for the business corporation 
and the industrial plant, for the oil company m the Caribbean, and 
the lumberyard in Astoria. Morale is the job of every organized 
social group m America, of whatever purpose, kind, or scope. 

But morale is more than a grdpp effort, it is an individual one. As 
Gregory Bateson and Margaret Mead have said: 

Essentially ... the morale builder . should be a local inhabitant or a 
committee of local inhabitants or the editor of a local newspaper, he 
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should not be a national figure with a "build up” of prestige and power. 
In fact, there should be thousands of him, and these thousands should 
gam the prestige for such success as they may have, rather than focusing 
the credit upon some central departmental head.* 

In the last analysis, as groups are made up of individuals, so an effec¬ 
tive and self-sustaining morale job rests upon you and me and the 
rest of our one hundred and forty million fellows. Is it strange to 
suggest, for instance, chat morale has a place in a penitentiary or a 
State prison, in a Rocky Mountain gold mine, or a bordertown? 

The individual’s own understanding of his morale responsibility 
is the key to excellent civic education. “Individual participation” is 
no mere phrase among professional morale builders. The work of 
the Ohio Commission for Democracy in enlisting local citizens in 
replanning their local communities to absorb the impact of war is a 
story of thoughtful vision and sound democratic practice.* The 
work of the YWCA branch of the USO in handling problems of 
teen-age girls in munitions factories, defense towns, and barrack 
towns 18 outstanding. The Connecticut Youth Councils for replan¬ 
ning secondary education by cooperative discussion of laymen and 
schoolmen is still another example of enlightened morale building 
through individuals. 

The individual m a democratic society which seeks permanence 
cannot escape his function as morale builder even if he tries. The 
teacher who administers liis classroom as a miniature military cl"* 
tatorship, the administrator who conceives his school or college to 
be his own private estate and all teachers, custodians, coaches, and 
students to be his private serfs is building morale (or destroying it) 
as he works The important point is that methods teach values, and 
an evil set of methods can hardly be the wellspring of good ends 
The planned society must perforce be a dictatorship. 

* Gregory Bateson and Margaret Mead, "Principles of Morale Building," The journal of 
Cdiica/ioiinl Sociology, XV, 4 (Dccimatjcr 1941), p a *9 

* Ohio Commission for Democracy, Aferw/eWer Wo / (Columbus, Ohio August i 94 ') 

H,Giles,Teflc/ier-Prip;/Pfff»r 7 »/ig(NewYork Harper and Brothers, 1941), pp iCgiT 
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On the other hand, the planning society cannot but be a democ¬ 
racy and the importance of morale theiein is to create and maintain 
individual and collective faith in the process of )ust such planning 
for the future. Mr. John Winthrop Jones may, as an individual, have 
a very high morale as a member of his Thursday evening discussion 
club and a very low morale as secretary to the president of his com¬ 
pany. In the one case, he is an equal planning partner with a faith 
mutually felt among his club associates In the other case, he is an 
underling, an errand boy, and inferior. His morale may vary accord¬ 
ingly The quality of life, the methods of living, the processes of 
human relations in an operating democracy teach tlie values which 
the society holds and are indices to its psychological value structure. 
Morale, in this sense, is the faith in these methods and processes; 
faith that the quality of life as lived by the individual contributes to 
him, to the society in which he lives, and to the purposes of both. 

Is morale, then, an integral part of the planning, experimental) 
democratic way of life? The answer is an imperative Yesl The 
foundation of a humane system of human relations such as democ¬ 
racy is faith in the individual’s ability to be a dignified and worthy 
person if given the chance In a democracy the dignity of man—his 
essential trustworthiness, his rugged honesty, his hard-hitting capac¬ 
ity for the truth—is the foundation of our faith. So, too, is it the stuff 
and mortar of morale. Churchill’s offer of “blood, sweat, toil and 
tears” was a magnificent morale foundation not only for its forth¬ 
right spirit but because he assumed an embraci” in the people 
of England. You and I know their answer. 

The future of American morale does not lie, then, in the civilian- 
morale organization, nor in the various governmental offices, nor 
with industry, farm, labor, or any other single nucleus alone None 
can do singly the full job—all are necessary for a full job. A demo¬ 
cratic society is a planning society and must be such to survive as a 
democracy The abiding faith in itself which is its morale cannot 
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come from a smaW eVite^ or a few civilian, or specialized governmen¬ 
tal offices. 

Morale building is not a wartime job alone, although under the 
exigencies of war we find ourselves more fully aware of its impor¬ 
tance today than ever before—both defensively and offensively. 
Morale is one of the great continuing functions that any state must 
perform if it is to live and grow into a trusted future. In this Amer¬ 
ican democracy our morale is rooted deep in our historic regard 
for the worth of human personality and its dignity and power. That 
emphasis upon the potentialities of mankind has been the overarcli- 
ing and recurring theme of western culture for over nineteen hun¬ 
dred years. Morale based upon faith in mankind, whether it appears 
in politics, or labor, or international relations, is soundly based. It 
is real. It is honest. It must, by its very nature, be ever clianging as 
the potentialities of humankind unfold with the centuries. 

Perhaps the words of the Christmas program narrator dosing the 
call to the United Nations on Christmas 1941 held die answer to 
the problem when he said: 

He chose a stable for His Birthplace. He hung from a Cross to die. He 
preached—and lived and died to prove . the dignity of man.... 

CharJei Mtirifield is Educauon Director of the Council for Democracy Mr Merrifidd 
graduated from the University of Chicago and has since taught in Stanford and Harvard, and 
schools in St Louis and Colorado He has been active in ihc summer workshop movement 
and has contributed from time to time articles to professional journals 


READING LIST FOR DEMOCRACY 

The following book list, by the Council for Democracy, was prepared 
as a supplement to Norman Cousins’s The Good Inheritance (Coward- 
McCann, 1942) and was reprinted in The Saturday Review of Literature, 
February 21,1942. 

It is not intended to be definitive and omits literature on democracy of 
high quality. It does, however, attempt to bring together 125 books of out¬ 
standing merit which give a broad and varied picture of democracy as it 
comes down to us today as “The Good Inheritance.” 

The emphasis is upon contemporary works, but the reader who prizes 
the pageant of the past will find here a fairly comprehensive list for his 
thoughtful contemplation.^ 

PAGEANT OF THE PAST 

Complete Writings, Thucydides. Modern Library 95c 
Militaiy and political history, tracing the causes leading to the decline 
of Athens. Tells of one of the most striking parallels with the present in 
all history 

Politics Aristotle. Dutton, Everyman’s. 90c. 

What diflerent governmental forms have to offer and why democracy 
can and does offer more 

The Republic Plato. Benjamin Jowett, trans Modern Library. 95c. 

The anatomy of the ideal state Book VIII of special importance 

The Gree\ Commonwealth Alfred E Zimmern. 1924. Oxford. S5.50. 
Devoted mainly to the politics and economics of fifth century Athens. 

Hellenic History. Revised, 1939, by C. A Robinson 

Macmillan. $4 50 

Compact but comprehensive study of the early Greek world 

The Legacy of Greece. R W. Livingstone, ed 1921 Oxford. $2 50. 

Essays on Greece and its civilization by Gilbert Murray, W R. Inge, 
A Toynbee, A. E Zimmern, etal 

The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.'EdwardGibhori 1788 Mod¬ 
ern Library Giants 2 vols. fi 25 each 

Bridging the abyss between the ancient and the modern world 

'Reprinted by permission of The Saturday Review of Literature, XXV, 8 (February 3i, 
1942), Norman Cousins, editor 
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SOURCEBOOKS OF DEMOCRATIC THOUGHT 

AreopagiUca and Other Prose John Milton. Dutton, Everyman’s. 90c 
Classic statements on individual freedom. 

Culture and Ana) chy Matthew Arnold. 1875. Macmillan. $2 00. 

On the necessity for culture for the development of democracy. 

Fountainheads of Freedom. Irwin Edman and Herbert W. Schneider. 
i9i^r. Reynal & Hitchcock. $3 75 

An introductory essay on “The Growth of the Democratic Idea" by 
Professor Edman and a collection of significant documents tracing the 
evolution of democracy through the centuries. 

Mazztnt. Ignazio Silone, ed. 1939 Longmans 25. 

Presenting the views of the great Italian advocate of freedom 
Of Cwil Gove) nment John Locke Dutton, Everyman’s. 90c. 

By the English philosopher who influenced some of the “founding 
fathers" of the United States. 

On Libel ty, Repi esentative Government, the Subjection of Women. John 
Stuart Mill. Oxford, World's Classics. 80c 
Three of the best-known essays by the noted British economist 
Selections Edmund Burke. L N. Broughton, ed 1925 Scribner, Modern 
Student’s. $1.00 

Including the Irish statesman’s discussions of the American colonists’ 
cause. 

The Social Contract. Jean Jacques Rousseau. 1762 Dutton, Everyman’s 
90c 

The treatise on political rights which strongly influenced the develop¬ 
ment of the French Revolution. 

The SpDit of Laws. Charles Montesquieu. 1748 Thomas Nugent, trans 
Bell 2vols. o. p. 

A French classic of political thought 
A Treasury of Democracy Norman Cousins, ed. 1942 Coward-McCann. 
$3.00 

Quotations from advocates of freedom and justice down through the 
centuries 

Wntings 071 Political Philosophy BenedicCus de Spinoza A. G A. Balz, 
ed 1937 Appleton 25 
On realizing man’s best potentialities 
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THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

Abraham Lincoln The Prairie Years. Carl Sandburg 1929 Harcourt, 
Brace. Abbr ed. $3 65 

The record up to the time Lincoln left the prairie for the White House 

Abraham Lincoln The War Years Carl Sandburg 1939 Harcourt, Brace. 
4 Vols. $20.00. 

Completing the record- A full-length portrait of exceptional scope and 
penetration. 

America Through Women's Eyes MaryR Beard, ed 1933. Macmillan. 
$3.50. 

Excerpts from the journals and letters of women m various periods of 
our history. 

The American Commonwealth James Bryce. 1924. Macmillan. 2 vols. 
$9 00 

A classic introduction to the study of the United States Government 

American Faith Ernest Sutherland Bates. 1940. Norton $3 75 
An account of American religious movements and their relation to the 
growth of democracy 

American Issues. Carlos Baker, Merle Curti, Willard Thorp, ed. 1941. 
Lippincott. 2 vols $3.00 each 

The American spirit as expressed in writings of leaders from Revolu¬ 
tionary days down to the present. The social record, first volume, lit¬ 
erary record, second volume. 

American Saga. Marjorie Barstow Grccnbic. 1939 McGraw-Hill. $400. 
Informal history, stressing American ideals m human terms. 

The American Song Pag. Carl Sandburg. 1927 Harcourt, Brace. 5 i 98. 

Two hundred ballads and songs sung by the people who have built 
America. 

Audubon's America Donald CulrossPcattie,cd. 1940 Houghton Mifflin. 
$600, 

Audubon as artist, observer of nature, and reporter of history in the 
making 

Autobiography. Benjamin Franklin. Pocket Books 25c 
Revealing the life and views of a great American. 
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Autobtogf aphy, Lincoln Steffens. 1931. Harcourt, Brace. $1,69. 

An American journalist^s report on men and events in the early twenu* 
eth century. 

Benjaintn Fianl{ltn Carl Van Doren. 1938. Vikmg $3.75 
Printer, inventor, statesman. 

Biown America Edwin R Embree. 1931. Viking. $2.50. 

A survey of the history of the Negro in the United States, the social 
and economic stress he has been subjected to and potentialities for the 
future. 

A Connecticut Yankee in King Aithuds Court. Mark Twain. 1889 Har¬ 
per. $2 25. 

Story of a mechanically minded Yankee transported backwards in time 
to the England of King Arthur’s time, expressing an idea of freedom. 

The Constitution of the United States James M Beck. 1941. Doubicday, 
Doran $250, 

A comprehensive history. 

Constitutional Government and Democracy. Carl J. Friedrich. 1941. Lit¬ 
tle, Brown $4.00. 

A scholarly study of the development of democratic ideals under con¬ 
stitutional government, analyzing American and European experience. 

The Course of American Demociatic Thought Ralph H. Gabriel 1940. 
Ronald. $4 00 

An interpretative history, tracing intellectual progress along with eco¬ 
nomic and political developments. 

Democracy Thomas Jefferson. S. K Padover, ed, 1939 Appleton-Cen- 
tury. $2.50. 

Selections from Jefferson’s writings revealing his concept of democracy. 

Democracy in America. A C dcTocqucviIle 1835 Modern Library. 950. 
Observations on our early days as a nation by a shrewd observer. 

Democracy in American Life, hyery Ccosen 1941. Univ Chicago $1.00 
The changing concepts traced through our history. 

The Education of Hemy Adams 1918 Modern Library. 95c. 
Autobiography of a sensitive mind 

Eptcof Ainenca James Truslow Adams 1931 Blue Ribbon. $i 00. 

A popular history of the United States 
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TheFederahst AlexanderHamilton, James Madison, and John Jay Mod¬ 
em Library. 95c. 

The papers largely responsible for the adoption of our constitution. 

The ^lowering oj New England. Van Wyck Brooks. 1936 Modern Li¬ 
brary Giant $1.25. 

Literary history from 1815 to 1865. 

The Growth of the American Republic. Samuel E Monson and Henry 
S. Commager. 1939. Oxford. 2 vols. $8 50 
A general survey of United States history. 

HetUage of Ameiica Allan Nevins, Henry Steele Commager, ed 1930. 
Little, Brown. $4 00. 

First-hand narratives of American life, from the days of Leif Ericson 
to the present 

History of the American Frontier/ Frederic L Paxson. 1924 

Houghton Mifflin. $5 oo 

Account of the “pushing back of the seaboard frontier from sea to shin¬ 
ing sea ” 

HoItnes-Polloc}(Lettefs MarkDeWolEeHowe,cd. 1941.Harvard 2Vols. 
$ 750 - 

Letters of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes and Sir Frederick Pollock, 
in a sense the intellectual history of the period from the 1870’s to our own 
time. 

Jefferson and Hamilton the Sti uggle for Democracy in Ameuca. Claude 
G. Bowers. 1925. Houghton Mifflin. $3.75 
Portraying the battle between diflerent schools of thought 

John Brown's Body. Stephen Vincent Benet. 1928. Farrar & Rinehart 
$2 50 

Long narrative poem of the Civil War, told from the angle of the 
people 

The Life of Andiew jac}{son.yiaT<^\&]^'cs\ts 1937 Bobbs-Mernll S5.00. 
Frontiersman, soldier, president. 

TheLifeofJohnMarshall.N^tsi] Beveridge 1919 Houghton Mifflin 
2 vols $1000 

Soldier, diplomat, and jurist. 
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The Life and Wt itings of Ah aham L/wco/m. Philip Van Dorcn Stern, cd 
1940 Modern Libiary, fi 45. 

Largest one-volume edition of his writings, with full notes and bio¬ 
graphical introduction 

Main Currents in American Thought, Vernon Parnngton. 1927-1930 
Harcourt, Brace. $3 45 

A history of American thought and literature 
The Making of the Constitution Charles Warren. 1928. Little, Brown. 
fe -75 

The Constitutional Convention day by day, tracing the progress of each 
important clause 

The March of Democt acy, James Truslow Adams The Rise of the Union, 
Vol I, From Civil War to World Poivei, Vol II. 1932-33. Scribner. 
$3 50 each. 

Combining political chronicling with narrative history, stressing man¬ 
ners and the arts 

March of the h on Men Roger Burlingame 1938. Scribner $3.75. 

The influence of inventions and technology on our democratic institu¬ 
tions, through 1865 

Engines of Democracy Roger Burlingame 1940 Scribner $3 75. 
Continuing March of the Iron Men. 

New England Indian Summer, ^565-/9/5 Van Wyck Brooks. 1940. Dut¬ 
ton $300 

Continuing The Flowering of New England, 

Only Yesterday Frederick Lewis Allen. 1931. Blue Ribbon $100 

American chronicle recording and fads and follies of the 1920’s, and 
underlying trends in national life and thought. 

T/jfPeop/e'j-C/io/ce. Herbert Agar. 1939 Houghton MilHin $165 
From Washington to Harding, 

The President Office and Powei s Edward S Corwin. 1940. N Y Univ 
$5 00 

Comprehensive treatment of the American Presidency 
R E. Lee A Biography Douglas Freeman. 1934-35. Scribner, 4 voh 
$3 75 each 

The leader of the Confederate Army 
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Reveille in Washington, Margaret Leech. 1941 Harper. $3.50 

Portrait of the life and people of the Capital during the Civil War years. 

The Rise of American Civilization Charles A. and Mary R. Beard 1930 
Macmillan. $3 75. 

Social, economic, and political history and interpretation. 

The Secret History of the American Revolution Carl Van Doren. 1941, 
Viking $3.75. 

The story of the bribery and treason which affected the course of the 
war for independence 

Selected Writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Modern Library. 95c 
Teacher and philosopher who influenced the American mind in the 
nineteenth century. 

Since Yesteulay Frederick Lewis Allen, 1940. Harper, $3.00. 

The 1930’s. 

Specimen Days, Democratic Vistas, and Othei Prose. Walt Whitman. 
Louise Pound, ed. Odyssey. $1.00. 

On “the pride and dignity of the common people, the life-blood of 
democracy." 

Theodore Roosevelt Henry F. Pringle. 1931 Harcourt, Brace. $2 49 
Stalwart advocate of the "new nationalism." 

Thoreau.Pltnty Seidel Canby. 1939. Houghton Mifflin. $3 75. 
Philosopher, naturalist, individualist. 

Tow Ptwne. John Dos Passes, ed. 1940 Longmans $1.25. 

Writings of and commentary on the man who had a great influence on 
American thinking in the days of the Revolution 

We Hold These Truths Stuart Gerry Brown, ed. 1941 Harper. $1*50. 

Documents of American history, tracing the growth of the American 
ideal. 

We Who Built America C, F Wittke. 1939. Prentice-Hall. $5 00. 

The part the immigrant has played in American life. 

Woodrow Wilson David Loth 1941 Lippincott S3.00. 

A study of the first World War president and the principles he fought 
for. 
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THE ■WOULD WE LIVE IN 

America. David Cushman Coyle 1941. National Home Library Founda¬ 
tion. 25c. 

Interpreting America’s answer to the world-wide challenge to democ¬ 
racy 

America tn Mtdpasmge. Charles A. and Mary Beard 1939. Macmillan. 
$3.50. 

Continuing The Rise of American Civtltzation. 

The American Governments Frederic J. Haskin. 1941. Harper. $3 00. 

A guide to the structure and workings of our democratic state. 

Berlin Diary, William L Shircr. 1941. Knopf. $3.00 
Germany, 1934-1941, as seen by an American correspondent. 

Blood, Sweat, and Tears. Winston Churchill. 1941. Putnam. $3.00 
The Prime Minister’s speeches, 1938-41. 

Calling America, Raymond Gram Swing, ed. 1939. Harper. $1.00. 

Symposium from the Survey Graphic with contributions from well- 
known writers, on the challenge to democracy here. 

The Coming Victory of Democracy. Thomas Mann. 1938. Knopf. $1.00. 
A statement of faith and an indictment of fascism 

Democracy and Education John Dewey. 1914. Macmillan. {2 50. 
Dewey’s philosophy of education and social theory. 

Democracy Is Different. Carl F. Wittkc, G. A. Borgese, C J. Friedrich, 
E. H. Wilkins, et al. 1941 Harper. $2.50. 

Democracy contrasted with communism, fascism, and Nazism, m a 
senes of lectures by well-known scholars. 

Democracy's Challenge to Education Beulah Amidon, ed. 1940. Farrar 
& Rinehart. $i 50 

Symposium from Survey Graphic examining major issues and pur¬ 
poses of education. 

Democracy Works Ariliur Garfield Hays, 1939. Random. $3.00. 
Democracy and the liberty of the individual. 

Dictatorship in the Modern World Guy Stanton Ford, ed 1939 Univ 
Minn $3 50 

On the sources and strategics of modern dictatorships. 
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The Face of a Nation. Thomas Wolfe. 1939 Scribner. $2 75 
Poetic passages from Wolfe’s novels and short stories. 

The Fight foi the Pacific Mark J. Gayn. 1941. Morrow. 13.00 
Describing the road to war. 

Freedom and Culture. John Dewey. 1939. Putnam. $2 oo. 

A study of the bases of true democratic culture 

Freedom /^5■iUe^lw^ng Ruth N. Anshcn,ed. 1940 Harcourt, Brace. $4.00. 
Essays by distinguished modern thinkers. 

Free Speech in the United States. Zechanah Chafee, Jr 1941. Harvard. 
$400. 

An account of events and decisions of the last twenty-five years affect¬ 
ing freedom of speech 

From Many Lands. Louis Adamic 1940. Harper. $3.50 
Stories of American immigrants, their problems, aspirations, and con¬ 
tribution to our culture. 

Good Neighbois. Hubert Herring. 1941. Yale. $3 00. 

A study of the social and political aspects of the South American re¬ 
publics, and our relations with them. 

An Inquuy into the Pnnciples of the Good Society Walter Lippmann 
1937 Little, Brown $3 00. 

Analysing the problems of the modern social structure and arguing 
against collectivism. 

Inside Asia John Gunther. 1940. Harper $3 50. 

A journalist’s study of the Far East, its leaders and conflicts. 

Inside Eto ope John Gunther. 1940 Harper $350 

The personalities and events in die drama which led to war 

T/ie Lflr/Berr Hope o/Efl/z/i. Harry Scherman 1941 Random 75c 
The underlying issues of the war and the unified world society which 
must be our aim 

The Living Tradition. Simeon SiryinsVy 1939 Doubleday, Doran $350, 
Emphasizing the md ividuahst strain in American thinking and action 

Middletoiun Robert S and Helen Lynd 1929. Harcourt, Brace $1 89, 
All the cross-currents of life m a representative mid-western commu¬ 
nity. 
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Middletown in Transition, Robert S. and Helen Lynd. 1937 Harcourt, 
Brace $5.00 

A detailed report on what had happened in Middletown culturally, eco¬ 
nomically, politically, m the eventful years since the first study was made. 

Mission to Moscow Joseph E Davies 1941 Simon & Schuster. $3 00 
An American Ambassador’s report on the Soviet Union 

Modern Democracy Carl L. Becker 1941. Yale. $200. 

Essential ingredients of a democratic society, presented by an eminent 
historian. 

TheMoral Basis of Democracy. Eleanor Roosevelt. 1940. Howell, Soskin. 
$i 50. 

The spiritual basis of democratic traditions and practice. 

I^ewAdventwes in Democracy OrdwayTead 1939. McGraw-Hill. S2.00, 
Practical applications in the fields of education, industry, and public 
service. 

The New Democracy and the New Despotism, Charles E. Merriam. 1939. 
McGraw-Hill. $3 00 

On adapting democracy to modern world conditions, expressing faith 
in its vigor and flexibility 

New Liberties for Old CarlL Becker 1941, $200. 

Essays on die problems facing democracy today. 

Of Human Freedom.facquesharzum 1939 Little, Brown. $2.50. 

The relation of the democratic spirit to the arts and sciences, 

Oui Free Minds H A Overstreet 1941. Norton $2.00. 

Urging new attitudes to achieve social and economic reform and equal¬ 
ity of opportunity. 

Pattern of Conquest Joseph C Harsch 1941 Doubleday, Doran. $2.50 
A Berlin correspondent’s appraisal of Germany’s strength and weak¬ 
nesses 

The Politics of Democracy Pendleton Herring. 1940 Norton $375 
Our party system in action. 

Power Bertrand Russell 1938. Norton $3 00. 

The role of power in the affairs of men and nations with an analysis of 
means of "taming power,” to make democracy endure 
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Prepare for Peace. Henry M. Wnston. 1941. Harper. $2.50. 

Urging that the time to prepare for peace is now, through a realistic 
appraisal of the measures necessary to achieve and maintain it. 

The Promisef Men Live By Harry Scherman 1938 Random. $300 
An analysis of the responsibilities of government and man’s own part 
in fulfilling them. 

The Prospects of American Democracy. George S. Counts. 1938. John 
Day $3.00. 

A discussion of the American democracy, its weaknesses and strength. 

The Public Papers and Addresses of Frankjtn D. Roosevelt 1938. Ran¬ 
dom. 5 vols. $15 00 

From 1928-1936. Writing that made history. 

The Public Papers and Addresses of Pran\lin D. Roosevelt 1941. Mac¬ 
millan. 4 vols S30 00. 

Covering the President’s second term. 

Race: Science and Politics, Ruth Benedict Modern Age. 1940 $2.50. 

An anthropologist’s analysis of race theories, upholding the democratic 
belief m equality. 

Shall Riot Perish from the Earth, Ralph Barton Perry. 1940. Vanguard, 
$1.50 

A philosophical approach to the current challenge to the principles of 
democracy 

South American Primer. Katherine Rodell. 1939. Reynal $1.75 
A brief guide to South America, past and present. 

The Spoil of Europe. Thomas Reveille. 1941. Norton. $2 75. 

Explaining the Nazi strategy and technique in political and economic 
conquest. 

The Strategy of Terror Edmond Taylor. 1940 Houghton Miffiin $250 
Analyzing Nazi techniques in morale destruction. 

This Age of Fable Gustav Stolper. 1942 Reynal & Hitchcock. $300 
Critique of economic and political assumptions in recent years. 

A Time to Spea\. Archibald MacLeish. 1940 Houghton Mifflin $2.75. 

Essays by the distinguished poet who is now Librarian of Congress, on 
literature, politics, and democracy. 
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Versailles Twenty Years After Paul BirdsaU, 1941. llcynal & Hitchcock. 

$3 00 

Re-appraisal of the forces which shaped the Peace Treaty. 

Wfiat Is Democracy? Mernam Univ, Chicago. 1941. $1.00. 

An analysis of the merits and tenacity of the democratic idea. 

What “Metn Kampf’ Means to America Francis Hackett. 1941. Rcynal 
& Hitchcock. $2 00. 

An examination, of the "handbook of lawlessness ” 

Which Way America? Commtmtsm — Fascism — Democracy. Lyman 
Bryson. Macmillan. 60c (paper 25c). 

Defining these rival systems in terms of the average man's life. 

Why Europe Fights. Walter Milhs 1940. Morrow. $2 50. 

Survey of the forces that brought on World War II. 

You Can't Do Business with Hitler. Douglas Miller. 1941. Pocket Books. 
25c. 

An American commercial attach^, long resident in Germany, reporting 
on the Nazi system and us aims 


Reprints of this list may be secured from the Council for Democracy, 
2S5 Madison Avenue, at fifteen cents a copy. 
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VrospecU of American Democracy, by George Counts New York: 
The John Day Company, 1938,370 pages 

Although the thesis of Professor Counts’s new book is fundamentally 
the same as Max Lerner’s h Is Later Than You Thinly, the shift m em¬ 
phasis resulting from the divergent interests of the two writers provides 
a valuable and illuminating comparison. Mr. Lerner is preeminently the 
student of governmental theory, versed not only in economic and political 
science but also in the methodology of social action. Professor Counts, on 
the other hand, is primarily the educator, whose mam purpose is to clarify 
the latent possibilities in the individual and insofar as possible integrate 
them into a system of values As a result, Mr. Lerner’s book is the more 
immediate, in the sense that it deals directly with the issues at present 
agitating the world scene Professor Counts’s book is the more sharply 
focused, m the sense that it presents a historical analysis of the American 
democratic tradition, and posits the question as to whether it will be pos¬ 
sible to preserve the values of that tradition by employing enlightened 
public opinion to break the stranglehold of the economic aristocracy. 

Recent America: A History of the United States Since igoo, by 
Henry Bamford Parked. New York; Thomas Y. Crowell Com¬ 
pany, 1941, 664 pages 

This work distinguished by its scholarship does not possess many of the 
shortcomings that can be found in contemporary history texts Its narra¬ 
tive IS fluid and colorful and will appeal to the ordinary reader as well as 
the student. 

In the description of the dynamics of the development of American 
society during the past forty years, the author, while not neglecting the 
political and legislative aspects of our recent history, places particular em¬ 
phasis on its domestic and foreign economic and social past 

Our continuously growing machine technology, the role of the large 
industrial corporation, the rise of trade unionism, the condition of agri¬ 
culture, regional difTerentiation, and the problem of immigration and 
racial relationships, intellectual and cultural changes and tendencies, and 
our foreign policy are the chief forces examined in some detail. 
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Professor Parkes concludes that “the problems o£ economic insecurity, 
economic equality, the waste of natural resources, international rivalries 
and wars, and the clash of values and traditions among different sections 
of the American people" which confronted us at the beginning of the 
twentieth century have not at the end of forty years, in spite of all con¬ 
structive effort and political changes, become less urgent. The continued 
growth of American civili7ation depends upon their solution, and this is 
not beyond our reach. 

Organizing the Social Studies in Secondaiy Schools, by Arthur C. 

Bin iNG, Walter H. Mohr, and Richard H McFffly, New York: 

McGraw-HiM Book Company, Inc., 1941,337 pages. 

The world of social-studies pedagogy is rather confused at present over 
the issue of history and the other separate disciplines on the one hand and 
fusion of these separate elements on the other. Attempting to serve botli 
camps is the only serious weakness of this book Its basic point of view 
urges the consideration of the individual student and his problems and 
the implication of this certainly leads more toward fusion than segmenta¬ 
tion, but chapters are included on orgamvations of courses m American 
history, world history, etc. Withal, the hook is done in a most commend¬ 
able scholarly fashion and draws heavily on the experimental studies and 
research committee reports winch have been made available during the 
last few years. 

Fascism for Whom? by Max Ascoli and Arthur Feiler. New 

York; W W. Norton and Company, 1938,341 pages. 

Fascism for Whom? is jointly written by an exiled Italian and German 
scholar. Their book is a concise, well-organized compendium of the eco¬ 
nomic, social, and political relations existing under Fascism, whicii gains 
pertinence from the fact that detailed examinations of both German 
National Socialism and ftahan Fascism are presented, and to some de¬ 
gree correlated, in one volume Their conclusion, arrived at after exten¬ 
sive study, IS simply that Fascism solves nothing, least of all the economic 
questions arising from the decay of capitalism, and that ideologically it 
is the negation of all those civilized values which they sec as the cherished 
heritage of European man 
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An Investigation of Reaction Tmc m Older Adults, by William 
Goldfard. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941,76 pages. 

Reaction time is studied in its relationship to certain observed mental- 
test patterns. Through a study of 108 men and 60 women, ranging in age 
from eighteen to sixty-five years, it was found that' 

Men tend to be reliably faster than women in both simple and dis¬ 
criminative reaction. Adult tests of intelligence show no significant rela¬ 
tionship to simple reaction time. Slight negative correlations indicate 
association between inielhgence-tcst performance and speed of discrimi¬ 
nation reaction. There is evidence of zero relationship between all meas* 
ures of reaction time and power tests of intelligence. A slight negative 
correlation was found between mixed speed tests and reaction time Age 
tends CO increase the correlations between reaction time and mtelligence- 
test performance The bibliography contains ^5 references. 

Refugee, Anonymous; translated by Clara Leiser. New York: 
Prenticc-Hall, Inc, 1940, $2.50. 

The publishers assure us that Refugee is a true and personal account 
of Nazi brutality. It is for this reason that the book is presented with the 
names of the authors withheld as a protection to themselves and their 
relatives in Germany This absorbing and dreadful saga opens with a 
recital of life during the first World War m the Germany of the Kaiser, 
The tremendous problems of postwar Germany are described as they af¬ 
fected the everyday living of the ordinary folk in towns and cities The 
rise of Hitler to power and the inhuman system which followed in his 
wake constitute an interlude of horror and depravity characteristic of the 
so-called Dark Ages. A family tells its story in the pages of Refugee and 
the awful account of the sadistic Gestapo, the concentration camp, and the 
tortures devised to build the national state is sufficient to startle even the 
most hardened reader. If all that is recounted be true—well read Refugee, 
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EDITORIAL 

The articles in tins issue represent an attempt to give a picture in 
both popular and technical terms of tlie problems faced by die com¬ 
munities in this nation, in which die impact of military and naval 
concentrations and of expanded defense industries is die most 
serious. 

You will find here the story of the soldier town, reflecting the 
endiusiasm of a man who has tapped the tremendous resource of 
popular feeling for the boys in uniform. You will find the story 
of the powder-mill town, reflecting the disturbance of the respon¬ 
sible people in the community about what it is doing to them. You 
will find the great Federal city described where nearly two out of 
every three persons are related somehow to the war effort. 

Here also is an intelligent analysis of how the community grad¬ 
ually organizes itself to meet the impact, with a disclosure of some 
of the long-time problems and relationships involved. Finally, you 
have here a description of how the Federal Government has tried 
to help with the physical facilities tliat are essential before you can 
start to do anything. 

The articles are all different, written from completely different 
viewpoints and the editor has made no effort to smooth out view¬ 
points which may seem inconsistent or indicate the appropriate re¬ 
lationship. If the reader feels jerked about by reason of this, then 
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ht will be experiencing exactly the feelings of the people who live 
in the towns, people brought in to work in them, and the respon¬ 
sible of&cials who are struggling to meet some of the most pressing 
problems. The very disjointedness of these articles reflects what tlie 
Nation IS going through Even such a picture will be of help in un¬ 
derstanding and ultimately solving the problems. 


CHARLES P. TAFT 


ChatUi F Taft Is a lawyer who is interested m governmental and social questions, He 
has been a member of the City Council in Cincinnati for four years and is the author of 
City Managemer>/> Tin Cfiimnuit and Yen and I and^Reetevelt, 193$, 

He has been Assistant Director of the OQice of Defense Health and Welfare Services m 
Washington, D C, since February 1941, 



EFFORTS AT COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


FRED K. HOEHLER 

The first reaction of the typical American community to expand¬ 
ing defense activity was enthusiastic hopefulness tliat here, after the 
long parched years of the depression, was a new source of potential 
community income and tlierefore a worthy objective of promo¬ 
tional activity. Business leaders, chambers of commerce, service 
clubs, and other promotional groups banded together to send rep¬ 
resentatives to Washington to put before Army, Navy, and the old 
National Defense Advisory Commission authorities not only infor¬ 
mation legarding the natural suitability of their community for an 
army cantonment, naval base, or center of defense production but 
inducements in the way of free land, tax concessions, and utility 
services. The first community organization for defense was, typi¬ 
cally, a combining of efforts of civic, commercial, and promotional 
groups under tlie leadership of die chamber of commerce, the 
mayor, or a prominent industrialist to secure for the town or region 
the economic benefits of defense contracts and pay rolls. 

TJiousands of commuiutics were inevitably successful, either 
through natural economic or strategic advantage, social suitability, 
or their own promotional effort, in achieving their objective. Of 
these, several hundred leceived either defense contracts of such size 
m proportion to the normal industrial activity of the area, or mili¬ 
tary concentrations involving such large numbers of men, as to alter 
their entire social and economic character. In the first instance, ini¬ 
tial jubilation over such cataclysmic success only gradually gave 
way to the sober second thought tliat a multimillion-dollar powder 
plant or defense industry could scarcely be manned exclusively by 
the local sons and daughters of a small town and that, therefore, a 
large influx of new workers and their families must be expected. 
The same initial jubilation, in die second instance, was replaced by 
recognition of the fact that many thousands of soldiers overrunning 
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a town whose total population in men, women, and children was 
considerably less meant something more than money in the cash 
registers of local merchants—it meant a change from the stable 
ways of the past that was little short of staggering. 

Defense committees originally organized to secure these “bene¬ 
fits” were not equipped to deal with die problems that followed in 
their wake The need for a new kind of community organization 
that could mobilize all social resources, both existing and potential, 
quickly emerged. This need has been met during the past year and 
a half only to a very limited extent and only in those communities 
where local leadership of unusual caliber was available, for while 
the need itself was generally recognized the difficulties have been 
such as to overwhelm the powers of organization in most of the 
towns affected At the same time, Federal and State efforts to en¬ 
courage this mobilization of local resources have, up to the present, 
been largely characterized by indecision, duplication, and a general 
gingerliness, which was perhaps inevitable m approaching during 
time of peace problems traditionally regarded as falling withm local 
jurisdiction. What effect on this gingerliness the existence of a state 
of war will have is still too early to judge. 

The general nature of the problems besetting defense boom towns 
is now fairly well understood not only by the towns themselves but 
by the country at large. They are the problems created by artificial 
and overrapid growth of population and aggravated by uncertainty 
as to the ultimate duration of the conditions creating that growth. 
Workers flocking to new jobs created by a defense industry in a 
boom town find that existing housing is not only swamped but that 
private enterprise is unwilling to risk investment in the construction 
of property which may well be empty of tenants as soon as the de¬ 
fense industry is made unnecessary at the end of the war. All com¬ 
munity facilities, such as schools, playgrounds, hospitals, sewers, 
waterworks, and roads, arc quickly overtaxed to a point endanger¬ 
ing the health and well-being not only of tire newcomers but also 
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of the older residents. At die same time tax receipts either do not 
reflect the changed status of the community quickly enough to sup¬ 
port the enormous capital outlay involved in providing such facili¬ 
ties or, as in the case of a direct Federal activity like acquisition of a 
large maneuver area, arc actually reduced by tlie withdrawal from 
the tax base of property purchased by the Federal Government for 
military purposes 

The financial difficulty of expanding the capital plant of the com¬ 
munity to meet the needs of a growing population is, however, only 
a small part, if the more obvious part, of the boom community’s 
problem A way of life which seemed stable, if limited, in die pre¬ 
boom days is suddenly disrupted by a thousand factors of social 
change, some subtle, some blatant. Higher wages in war industries 
draw workers from the low-paid employment of held and kitchen, 
and labor is suddenly scarce rather than plentiful, Youngsters arc 
tempted prematurely from the schoolroom. Girls and young women 
are subjected to a new kind and degree of temptation, both in terms 
of economic pressure and in terms of the flattery of disproportionate 
attention from the lonely males of Army camps and tlic defense 
industry New and dubious forms of recrcadon suddenly appear, 
and vice and lawlessness baffle the lunited experience of existing 
law-enforcement machinery. Newcomers are unaccustomed to the 
habits of the community and arc hard to assimilate; conflicts and 
antagonisms between the old settlers and the new population in¬ 
evitably develop. All the social institutions of the community— 
churches, social agencies, clubs, and public agencies for the main¬ 
tenance of law and order, safety, health, welfare, and morale—are 
swamped by problems so far beyond the scope of ilieir normal 
sphere of activity as to leave them bewildered and frantic. 

Among die variety of reactions brought about by full realization 
of the extent of the community problems created by defense activity, 
one was automatic and virtually universal: “Let the federal govern¬ 
ment that lured these people here with new jobs give us the money 
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to meet their needs 1 ” Soon a second wave of emissaries was dis¬ 
patched to WashingtoHj seeking funds for housing, sewers, roads, 
schools, hospitals, recreation buildings, waterworks, for more healih 
officers, teachers, welfare workers, policemen, and firemen Con¬ 
gress, impressed by the extent of the pressure and the real need it 
represented, enacted measures for housing and for the construction 
and operation of various needed facilities in defense areas Gradu¬ 
ally, as these measures take shape in actual construction, the pres¬ 
sure on that front tends to be relieved Even though appropriations 
to date have been inadequate to meet the whole need, and even 
though the pro)ected program of war production will create new 
boom towns, at least die pattern of relief has been established in the 
several defense housing and community facilities bills 
But the more baffling problem of community organization for 
social adjustment and reorientation remains largely unsolved. For 
a year and a half social planners, civic leaders, and community- 
minded people have been saying, “Something must be done”; but 
little progress has been made. What are the reasons ? Why should it 
be difficult for a town confronted with overwhelming social prob¬ 
lems to pull together all its resources, all its complexity of agencies, 
clubs, organizations, and other social groups, in a coordinated ap¬ 
proach to solution? Of course, when defense activity is so located 
as to create artificially full-grown cities in areas hitherto wholly 
rural, it is too much to expect that either existing local social insti¬ 
tutions or leadership would be adequate to cope with a degree of 
change which normally takes place over a period of decades or even 
centuries. Here the need obviously is for outside leadership. But 
even in those towns where the nucleus for a high degree of social 
organization and cooperation was well established prior to the 
growth occasioned by the new conditions, it must be frankly ad¬ 
mitted that, with rare exceptions, the effective use of their resources 
has not yet been achieved. 

Here, as in other lagging aspects of organization for the defense 
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and war effort, difficulties spring largely from a clinging to the false 
security of old forms and values which no longer serve the neces¬ 
sities of the present situation. Conflicts of points of view and juris¬ 
diction, instead of being buried in preoccupation with a common 
objective, have in fact been aggravated by the strain to which rapid 
change subjects all social institutions. An agency, an organization, 
a pattern of social action or social relationship, which seemed fixed 
and valuable in terms of stable economic and social conditions, finds 
itself subject to the most rigorous testing of its adaptability and 
value under a situation of rapid change. 

Instinctively those who have built their economic security and 
social status in confidence in die survival of the status quo look with 
alarm on the revolutionary change implicit in a war economy. This 
attitude applies to social agencies in boom towns as well as to busi¬ 
ness men, professional people, and those in other walks of life. 
Fundamentally the problem is the same. First reaction is likely to 
be resistance to the change and an effort to protect “existing values*’ 
at any cost. But war necessity, armed with a powerful social pressure 
diat imposes at least an outward semblance of patriotic behavior, 
quickly drives that resistance into different channels. Here, under 
the guise of “rendering service,” panicky fear of the effect of up¬ 
heaval on a particular institution or interest seeks an inverted relief 
by securing a role of peculiar power and strategic importance within 
the framework of the new situation Thus, for example (to take a 
case in the realm of production, much publicized by a recent Sen¬ 
ate investigating committee), when the aluminum trust could no 
longer avoid facing die unwelcome fact that the safety of America 
depended upon an expansion of the hitherto artificially limited pro¬ 
duction of aluminum, it sought to bring about tliat expansion in 
such a way as to assure its own monopolistic control of the industry 
both during and after the war. 

Persons engaged in various forms of community service, both 
public and private, like to think that they are immune from sucli 
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maneuvering as this. But they, too, find it difficult to act entirely in 
the public interest witliout regard to the advantage of their partic¬ 
ular institution. Theirs is an effort to protect status, power, and, 
above all, to perpetuate a type of “service” which may, in fact, no 
longer serve actual community needs. Their own resistance to 
change they have sugar-coated in moralistic terms which vest in 
their own particular institution or interest all the essential attributes 
of democracy. It is a form of resistance to which all professions, oc¬ 
cupations, community agencies, and governmental groups have 
been susceptible to a greater or lesser degree, depending on the 
degree of ^eir sense of security. Of the specific fears and conflicts 
that have impeded efforts to mobilize community resources to meet 
defense and war-created social readjustment, some deserve analy¬ 
sis here. 

Community services, facilities, and devices of social organization 
are normally provided either by public agencies of local government 
or by private agencies, locally financed and locally governed. The 
principle of local autonomy in matters affecting community serv¬ 
ices and problems is one of the jealously guarded components of the 
American tradition; and even though the reality has been modified 
in recent years under the strain of economic conditions with which 
only State and Federal resources were adequate to cope still the ideal 
persists. However, conditions that create a defense or wartime boom 
town are largely Federal in their origm, and the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has a fundamental stake m the solution of the problems they 
create. Not only is the location and size of a naval base, Army train¬ 
ing center, or other military installation strictly the responsibility 
of the War and Navy Departments, but the strategic location of 
new and expanded war-production plants, federally financed, is 
also largely a matter for Federal determination. 

Once the location of a military or war-production center is de¬ 
termined, the provision of suitable community facilities and serv¬ 
ices becomes a major factor in its successful operation and, as such, 
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a matter of great moment to the responsible Federal agencies. Nec¬ 
essary labor to man a defense plant can be neither recruited nor 
retained if the housing, schools, hospitals, community services, and 
social environment necessary to a wholesome family life arc not 
available. Military authorities recognize the importance to soldier 
morale of a friendly community with decent and acceptable recrea¬ 
tional opportunities under civilian auspices, both commercial and 
civic; they recognize the ravages which unrepressed conditions of 
prostitution and venereal disease can create in a military force. 

The clash between this Federal interest and local jurisdiction, 
jealously guarded with the deeply ingrained American distrust of 
central authority, has been die first and most fundamental barrier 
to the expeditious and effective mobilizing of resources to meet tiic 
needs of people coming to die new boom towns. This has been par¬ 
ticularly true in the area of organization. Financial problems grow¬ 
ing out of the need for expanded capital plant have been met in part 
by the grant or loan of Federal funds for the construction and oper¬ 
ation of essential local facilities; but such funds have been made 
available with virtually no strings aitachcd—as is evidenced by the 
fact that in the highly controversial field of education, for example, 
no voice has been raised to accuse the Federal Government of an 
effort to dictate educational policy through funds made available 
for the operation of schools in defense areas. Similarly, Federal 
funds for defense housing have been administered in such a w.iy 
as to exercise a minimum of influence on local social inslitutions or 
community oiganization The unyielding resistance in Congress 
and elsewhere to the use of the Federal agency best equipped by 
experience and organization to develop a housing program that 
would favorably influence local social institutions (that is, the 
United States Housing Authority and cooperating local aiitliorities) 
IS further evidence of the extreme caution exercised to prevent the 
use of Federal funds expended on capital plant from disturbing the 
traditional autonomy in community affairs. 
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Nevertheless, certain steps have been taken by various agencies of 
the Federal Government during the past two years to encourage 
community organization as a part of the defense program. These 
efforts, however, have emanated from different agencies and have 
therefore been uncoordinated, vacillating, contradictory, and tem¬ 
porary to the same extent that the central management of the de¬ 
fense effort has, up until recently, been characterized by the same 
weaknesses. 

On August 2,1940, the National Defense Advisory Commission, 
then the central coordinating agency of the defense program, rec¬ 
ognized in an official memorandum the fact that the impact of de¬ 
fense policies necessarily affected areas of life fallmg within the 
jurisdiction of State and local authorities and that, moreover, the 
solution of the problem created by that impact would require 
the fullest utilization of all resources, not only governmental but 
also private. In order to provide for the stimulation of organization 
to achieve these ends, the NDAC created a Division of State and 
Local Cooperation and transmitted to the governors suggestions 
relating to the organization of State councils of defense to coordi¬ 
nate State activities related to defense Very tentatively it suggested 
to the governors the possible desirability of carrying the defense 
council form of organization down to the local level. 

The plan of State organization recommended to the governors 
had much merit. It stressed the importance of relying largely on 
established State agencies and of restricting the council machinery 
to coordination and clearance It outlined six functional areas that 
were sufficiently broad in scope to embrace the great bulk of com¬ 
munity problems actually arising. These areas were ( r) agricultural 
resources and production, (2) civil protection, (3) healtli, welfare, 
and consumer interest, (4) housing, works, and facilities, (5) hu¬ 
man resources and skills, and (6) industrial resources and produc¬ 
tion. Despite the merits of the plan, it must be recognized in the 
light of tlie still confused defense-community picture that the effort 
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of the Division of State and Local Cooperation to meet community 
problems through the organization of State defense councils fell 
somediing short of complete success. In the first place, many gov¬ 
ernors had already organized defense councils which bore little re¬ 
semblance to the organizational and functional pattern suggested 
by die NDAC. Many of dicse councils, indeed, were conceived pri¬ 
marily in terms of die first drive to secure defense contracts rather 
dian m terms of the problems that followed. Others were citizen 
bodies bearing little or no relationship to the functions of State gov¬ 
ernment. Still others were dominated by strictly military consider¬ 
ations, functioning under the leadership of the Adjutant General, 
and did not conceive of dieir sphere as extending to problems of a 
social character. Moreover, the fact that tlic organization pioposed 
by the NDAC was put forward in the extremely tentative form of 
“suggestions” and was not backed up by pressure and persuasion 
tended to discourage governors from mociifying the form of their 
original defense councils 

But a far more serious weakness from the point of view of the 
problems confronting defense boom towns was the Federal tend¬ 
ency to restrict its relationships to die State level and to assume that 
governors and State agencies would take the initiative in dealing 
with local problems and local organization. This was perhaps a logi¬ 
cal position, but It failed to take into account the growing practice— 
followed, for example, by WPA and PWA procedures—of local 
authorities to deal directly with the Federal Government, and, con¬ 
versely, of Federal agencies operating in fiekls closely rel ited to 
community pioblcms to short-circuit State clearance machinery. 
Since comprehensive and effective organization for coordination 
existed at none of the three levels of government, Federal olTicials, 
all operating in their own functional fields, approached local agen¬ 
cies in such numbers and with so little relationship to an over-all 
community plan as to prove an embarrassment, rather than an aid, 
to harassed local officials. 
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A few States were able to develop a satisfactory plan of relation¬ 
ship between State and local defense machinery, and it is possible 
that others would have done the same had not the transfer of re¬ 
sponsibility for State and local relationships from the NDAC to the 
Office of Civilian Defense resulted m a sudden shift in emphasis 
fiom State to local responsibility, which has tended to increase 
rather than lessen the confusion. Old policies and staffs were largely 
abandoned rather than adapted to the new philosophy of operation, 
die governors’ responsibilities were not clarified, and a workable, 
comprehensive plan of organization at the local level has yet to be 
developed. 

The OCD is still in the process of working out its somewhat vague 
and therefore difficult-to-administcr functions. In general they fall 
within the rather indeterminate outlines of civilian protection and 
civilian participation m the war effort. Aside from the fundamental 
difficulties of its organizational task—which is somehow to create an 
integrated, comprehensive, nationwide machinery for relating ci¬ 
vilians to the war without mterfenng with the normal functioning 
and relationships of the regular institutions of government and so¬ 
cial organization—the difficulties of the OCD seem to grow largely 
out of an inherent conflict between the nature of its two functions. 
This conflict is, essentially, between the professional and amateur 
approach. That is, while one part of the OCD is concerned with die 
semimilitary problem, needing highly professional skill, of how to 
minimize the dangers to civilians from enemy attack, the other part 
IS concerned with giving the average citizen, not diiectly contrib¬ 
uting to the war effort as soldier or defense worker, the sense of 
doing his part in the struggle. Inevitably, the effort to mix this latter 
subjective goal widi a goal of functional efficiency creates confusion 
and contributes to the injury of attempts to reach both goals. To 
take a case recently in die public print, the morale of women who 
have in all good faith been spending much energy in knitting for 
soldiers and sailors at the behest of certain morale-building agencies 
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is obviously not improved by the knowledge diat this activity has in 
actual fact created problems for the Army and Navy in securing 
wool necessary for the basic outfitting of their expanding personnel. 

Confusion resulting from this duality of objective has been an¬ 
other factor delaying community organization at the local level 
Those who see the solution of community problems primarily in 
terms of an outlet for citizen participation have naturally favored 
one type of community organization, while those who see it pii- 
marily in terms of problems requiring professional solution have 
favored another However, aside from its effect in delaying ovcr-all 
local organization, the conflict is more serious in the area of emer¬ 
gency civilian protection than in the strengthening of normal com¬ 
munity services The plan worked out by the OCD for volunteer 
participation in the regular community agencies under piofcssional 
supervision is excellent evidence that the professional approach 
does not preclude citizen participation. On the othei hand, the plan 
fails in any real measure to satisfy a vigorous and laudable craving 
on the part of millions of citizens to “do something about the war." 
By Its very nature this craving can only be satisfied in the hard and 
disciplined tasks of field and bench, not in artificially created tasks 
better peiformed by other means However, since the problem of 
citizen participation will be lost in the far moi e overwhelming prob¬ 
lems of man power when the war program reaches the point where 
military service and war production fully utilize tlic capacities of all 
the people, it should not be a majoi determining factor in present 
organizational efforts. 

The third conflict which aflcctcd efforts to mobilize community 
resources is that which exists between various agencies of commu¬ 
nity service, especially between those which arc regular arms of gov¬ 
ernment and those which are voluntary both in management and 
financing. The magnitude of the problems to be solved makes the 
necessity for public leadership and responsibility imperative— a fact 
found tiue in meeting the hazards and disaster of the depression, 
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and now a thousand times more true in the face of die dangers and 
upheaval of war. England found it to be so in her hour of trial j this 
country will find it likewise 

Nevertheless, at the present time the pressure for citizen partici¬ 
pation has put new drive behind the voluntary agencies and organi¬ 
zations, and die absence of effective public organizational leadership 
or financing has encouraged private groups in the assumption of 
responsibilities beyond their ability to fulfill. Furtheimore, the in¬ 
ability of either public or private local groups to solve the problems 
at hand has caused national private agencies, likewise, to undertake 
responsibilities which must ultimately rest on the broader resources 
of public authority and public funds. 

Community organization in war-created boom towns can never 
be wholly successful until this public responsibility is shouldered 
and until the Federal Government frankly assumes a role of active 
and consistent leadership This leadership should be through the 
normal services of government in so far as possible; and it should 
not mean Federal dictation but leadership in the most difficult and 
most fundamental sense. Such a leadership presupposes an under¬ 
standing of the relative responsibilities of Federal, State, and local 
governments and the development of machinery at the local level 
through which all war-related programs in a community—whether 
Federal, State, or nongovernmental—can be synthesized into a rea¬ 
sonable and comprehensive whole. The State and the community 
must have guidance in die creation of machinery that can utilize 
all available resources, and this guidance must come from a source 
that clearly has no stake in promoting the power or prestige of one 
community agency to the detriment of another. Furthermore, this 
guidance must recognize tlie public character of certain community 
services, both long time and emergency, and protect and strengthen 
die professional excellence and effective functioning of the agen¬ 
cies performing them. Likewise must it recognize the essential im¬ 
portance m a functioning democracy of citizen participation, both 
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through the inclusion of representative citizens in the councils con¬ 
sidering policies affecting community matters and through the par¬ 
ticipation in community defense activity of citizen organizations, 
whether social, civic, political, professional, labor, religious, or phil¬ 
anthropic. Through such leadership community services could be 
built to meet the needs of the people, without discrimination, and 
to enlist, in tlie process of their own provision, every one capable of 
contributing to them. 

Leadership of this sort requires a new kind of talent in public 
service for which no job description or personnel specification can 
be easily written. It requires a degree of organizational ability in its 
directing heads together with a capacity for tactful persuasion and 
cooperative planning with other agencies rarely found in ordinary 
mortals. 

This, however, is no ordinary war. It makes demands on soldiers, 
workers, and management never before precedented. If democracy 
is to survive, it must demonstrate its ability to match the rutliless 
efficiency of fascist dictatorship not only with fighting power in the 
field of battle but with genius in the realm of social organization. 


Fled K Hoslder is the Director of the American Public Welfare Association (1935-), 
Chairman, Committee on Community Organization, Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, Member, Joint Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation He was 
former Director of Welfare for Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio, and Director of 
Safety, Cincinnati, Ohio. 



THE POWDER-MILL TOWN 

LOULA. FRIEND DUNN 

CHILDERSBURG, A COMPLACENT COMMUNITY 

Until December Childersburg’s five hundred inhabitants 
were mdifierent to the outsiders who drove on the Birmingham- 
Florida highway within a quarter mile of the village or who rode 
the streamlined trains which passed through the town daily be¬ 
tween northern cities and southern resorts. Its citizens had no inter¬ 
est in these travelers and, likewise, die passers-by were scarcely 
aware of the little community’s existence. 

In Its self-sufficiency, however, Childersburg was neither out¬ 
standing nor peculiar, but was typical of thousands of small towns 
scattered over the length and breadth of the Nation. Its chief claim 
to fame was the monument stating that “Two miles north of this 
spot the Indian town of Cosa was visited by DeSoto, July lo, 1540 ” 
The residents of the locality were content with their way of living 
and felt no decided haidshlps because theli village lacked a bank, 
a hotel, and a motion-picture tlieater Neither did they have any 
objection to the mayor’s operating a drugstore, as well as doing offi¬ 
cial town business. After all, the responsibilities attached to this po¬ 
sition could be handled satisfactorily from headquarters at the 
drugstore, supplemented by occasional visits to the Town Hall. 

It was, m fact, around the stove in the Town Hall that most of the 
local transactions were weighed, discussed, and finally brought to 
completion. Tins small one-room brick building, erected about 
sixty years ago as a saloon and converted for public use when pro¬ 
hibition became local law in the early 1900’s, also housed the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce and the presiding justice of the peace, served as 
police headquarters, and had space in the rear for the two cells 
which comprised the town’s jail Thus the Town Hall was realis¬ 
tically the center of government in the village. 

The residents expected to remain there. They were, for the most 
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part, farmers or tradesmen whose fatliers and grandfathers had 
made their homes in the community. Vacant houses were unheard 
of, because new people seldom came to Childersburg, and no new 
residences were likely to be needed. At least, no demand for them 
was anticipated prior to the time the Government announced that 
it would spend approximately eighty million dollars on a powder 
plant just outside the town limits. 

It was then tliat war came to Childersburg. If there had been no 
program of national defense to prepare for the present conflict, the 
village might still be aware only from its youth who entered the 
armed forces and from newspaper headlines and radio programs 
that the United Sta tes was an active participant in the war. Instead, 
the whole complexion of the town became colored by die world 
emergency as early as December 1940. 

CHILDERSBURG THE CHOSEN 

The citizens were electrified by tlic news. They were somewhat 
surprised, too, to learn that adequate rail facilities, water supply, 
and available labor were among the more important factors respon¬ 
sible for selection of the plant sue. Cries of “boom town,’* “ghost 
town,” and “beware of speculators" were heard on all sides, while 
predictions of prosperity were equaled by those of dire distress. 

The entire aspect of the village was completely altered by the 
time die news became public knowledge. The unpaved streets were 
jammed with cars, obviously those of nonresidents. Real-estate signs 
appeared on every Iiand, with remodeling nnd building going on in 
all quarters The citizens were scarcely aware, however, that an era 
had passed. Childersburg was no longer Childersburg. 

Although residents could not immediately change their altitudes 
and their way of life, they gradually began to realize they could not 
retain their former customs or tlieir old serenity Accommodations 
were being put into shape for boarding and lodging the newcomers 
who were already flooding the town, even though the boundaries 
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for the project had not yet been surveyed. The old-timers, conse¬ 
quently, could not ignore what was happening around them, be¬ 
cause it had made them residents of a nationally important industrial 
area instead of citizens of a quiet village, important only unto itself. 
The community was no more unwilling than any similar commu¬ 
nity would have been to accept tlie inevitable, but such drastic trans¬ 
formation is not without its difSculties 

Smce these difficulties were due to the National Government’s 
reaching into the village and naming it a defense center, that Gov¬ 
ernment, in making the choice, obligated itself to help provide 
much needed community facilities. “Our resources are inadequate 
and the emergency is serious,” the mayor wired tlie governor soon 
after the plant location was chosen. And, although a willingness to 
help was indicated, die assistance furnished was all part of a gigantic 
learning process and so was not instantly useful Perhaps die most 
glaring need at the outset, therefore, was that of planning at local, 
State, and Federal levels. The newness of the defense boom towns, 
as well as the problems they present, quickly emphasized the im¬ 
portance of joint, premeditated endeavor under national leadership, 

MAKING ROOM FOR CONSTRUCTION 

The initial delays on the powder-plant project (Alabama Ord¬ 
nance Works) occurred in surveying its exact location. Original 
reports indicated that 27,000 acres would be occupied instead of the 
13,500 in the site which was finally selected four miles north of 
Childersburg. As a result of this confusion, a number of families 
moved unnecessarily. 

Living on the reservation actually designated were 210 families, 
a majority of whom were tenant farmers and sharecroppers. The 
few landowners, in general, had only small holdings. Farm Security 
Administration was assigned responsibility to assist these families in 
making new living arrangements. The agency issued grants, when 
needed, to help people move and established several projects for 
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those who wished to settle on them. A good many took advantage 
of this opportunity, a few moved to near-by counties, and a small 
number made independent arrangements. Usually one person from 
these family groups secured work at the powder plant, while others 
abandoned farming temporarily to obtain industrial jobs. 

Thus, Farm Security, m relocating persons forced to find new 
homes, furnished to the area its first Federal aid. 

CHlLDERSBURG, THE POWDER-MILL TOWN 

In die change from die hamlet of yesterday to the powdei-mill 
town of today there was a brief transition period which lasted from 
die time die plant site was selected until die first workers began to 
pour on to the reservation Dazed lesidciits and avid speculators 
made frantic attempts to capitalize on this interval by building 
bunldiouses and erecting new buildings, airing spare rooms and 
renovating servants’ quarters, but the brevity of time anti the gen¬ 
eral confusion prevented any constructive planning. The influx of 
workmen far outstripped die piovision of living space for them. 
There were no blueprints for local officials to follow in getting ready 
for the problems to come, and the “boom” was actually upon the 
town within less than a month. Though construction was not started 
that soon, skilled and unskilled laborers, singly and with their wives 
and children, joined the tick to Childersburg so as to be on liand 
when jobs were assigned They came on foot, by train, bus, and car, 
some with money and some without, and they brought with them 
their problems. 

Thus, individual and collective difficulties have combined to make 
It hard for Childeisburg to cope witli tlie problems which have 
arisen within its borders The time shortage has magnified the com¬ 
plexities facmg the village and die lack of coordinated effort by 
national, State, and local authorities has been anotlier factor 
OverpopulaUon. All of Childersburg’s problems stem from its 
major complaint—overpopulation. No smgle facility, regardless of 
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how entirely satisfactory it was for five hundred people, could, with¬ 
out decided expansion, accommodate several thousand persons. This 
powder-mill town, therefore, found itself deluged with workers and 
job seekers, promoters and “followers,” none of whom had been 
taken into consideration when the various local businesses and 
public services were set up. 

The people who have come there represent every State and £001 
foreign countries. Many are veterans of construction jobs, having 
followed them all over die United States. They usually bring their 
families, make the best of whatever conditions they find, and expect 
to move on to the next job when their special skill is no longer 
needed. Their wages are high and they usually are able to shift for 
tliemselves. 

In contrast to this group arc the unskilled laborers who rent bunk- 
house rooms and get whatever jobs they can hold They are likely 
to roam the streets at night, for as a rule they have no immediate 
relatives or have left them “back home.” Other unskilled and semi¬ 
skilled workmen commute from near-by areas and consider tlieir 
work at the plant as being of the “stopgap” variety. 

Still another group of newcomers includes the DuPont, Army, 
and Government officials who, because they are able to pay higher 
rentals, frequently secure living quarters in the larger cities near by 

At present—February 1942—the peak of construction, with 21,000 
employed, has passed. Now approximately 19,000 persons are work¬ 
ing at the Ordnance Works, where authorized expenditure to date 
totals more than $109,000,000, 

Though the date on which operation will begin cannot be an¬ 
nounced, it is expected to be sometime dus spring. Then a new type 
of migrant will come to Childersburg—die plant operator. He will 
be young, have at least a high-school diploma and preferably two 
years in college, and must be at least semiskilled. Persons trained at 
other ordnance plants run by the DuPont Company will teach the 
new operators, of whom at least 7,000 will be required to man die 
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powder plant. Construction on the TNT plant will not be finished 
for many months, necessitating an overlapping of both types of 
workers in the area. 

The crowding affects residents and nonresidents alike Family 
dislocations occur in as great a degree where the father, mother, and 
four children have moved into the kitchen and rented the whole 
house to newcomers as they do when an entire family group is 
forced to cat and sleep m a tent, a trailer, or a former chicken house. 
Similarly, the mud and dust, the clogged streets, and die skyrocket¬ 
ing prices do not discriminate between old settlers and strangers. 

Housing. Thus, it is the lack of adequate housing facilities which 
IS Cfnldeisburg’s most conspicuously urgent need. Living space is 
at a picmium not only within the town itself, but also for miles on 
all sides of it Trailer camps line the highways in every direction 
and occupy most of the empty lots within the village. These trailer 
camps, however, are not tlie picturesque tourist courts frequently 
provided for the overnight traveler or vacationist. Instead, they are 
bare tracts of ground on which are jammed as many trailers as can 
park in the space occupied. Frequently a single building in the 
better equipped camps provides saniiary facilities and from it occu¬ 
pants of die trailers must carry water in any container they happen 
to have. 

Other makeshift living airangements in the vicinity include bunk- 
houses, tent camps, and groups of cabins in clearings under the trees. 
Town legulations require an individual to pay a trailcr-campliccnse 
if he allows as many as two trailcis to park on his premises. For one, 
however, there is no fee As a consequence, many homes in Childcrs- 
burg with a few square feet of yard have trailers parked there. 
Woodsheds, barns, and garages have been converted into livable 
slickers and rented for fabulous prices “Rooms,” “Rooms and 
Board,” “Meals,” and like signs appear on numerous front porches, 
because nobody wants to be left out of the windfall. 

Although the absence of housing facilities for the incoming thou- 
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sands was the most quickly recognized need in the community, no 
immediate aid was secured. Application was made early for a de¬ 
fense housing project, but work on the first 100 units was not started 
until the fall of 1941. Close to completion in January of this year, the 
houses remain unoccupied because they are reserved for families of 
plant operators expected in the next few months. Announcement 
was made late in ] anuary that 200 more houses will be built to pro¬ 
vide homes for the relatively “permanent” personnel, but these, too, 
will be barred to construction workers Thus, while this gready 
needed Federal aid will partially alleviate the housing shortage, 
many transients and their families will be forced to continue their 
makeshift arrangements as long as they remain in the vicinity, 

It is consequently apparent that the difficulties faced by Childers- 
burg in the matter of housing have been complicated by the slow¬ 
ness of Federal aid and by the absence of any provision for the con¬ 
struction workers. More than a year has elapsed since certain needs 
became known and no assurance is yet given that twelve months 
from now conditions will be greatly improved. A community in¬ 
capable of acting unassisted is thus placed in an even more pre¬ 
carious position by delayed and limited action by Federal agencies. 

Health and sanitation. Like congested housing, healtli hazards 
are a corollary to overpopulation. In and near Childersburg, the 
mosquitoes and the dust in summer, the mud and the chill of drafty 
shacks and lean-to shelters in winter, combine to produce manifold 
health dangers. These are multiplied because of the inadequate 
water and sewerage system, designed to serve a maximum of 900 
people instead of the 6,000 now living within the town limits 
Application for a water and sewage project under the Community 
Facilities bill was filed January 23,1941, but numerous delays pre¬ 
vented work from starting until January 26,1942. The insufficient 
supply of water also produces a serious tlireat in case of fire among 
the town’s flimsy, frame structures, especially since a single hose and 
a volunteer organization comprise the total equipment. 
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The lack of water, likewise, has hampered adherence to sanitary 
regulations. Recognizing the need for control of health conditions 
in trailer camps, the State Health Department, early in 1941, issued 
rules governing their construction and maintenance. Strict enforce¬ 
ment of these provisions has proved difficult, however, because of 
the shifting population, insufficient personnel, and die many adjust¬ 
ments necessary when a rural area becomes a defense center. 

All of tliese potential dangers to health and safety are magnified 
in die light of the inadequate facilities for care of die sick. One 
physician whose time was well filled in looking after the town’s 
original residents is now swamped with work, but only one new 
doctoi has moved to the locality. The nearest hospital, eleven miles 
away, zs hardly large enough for die increased population of SyJa- 
cauga and has little space for patients from Childersburg. A greatly 
needed clinic for this village was recently approved under the pro¬ 
visions of the Lanliam Act but it will have no bed space. 

The Alabama Ordnance Works maintains an excellent clinic and 
a small hospital for plant employees. They are cared for while at 
work and if injured on the job, but no provision is made for follow¬ 
up on those sent home because of illness, nor is anything done for 
their families Since absenteeism cannot be effectively controlled 
unless health and sanitary facilities are provided for workers and 
then wives and children as well, die absence of sufficient doctors, 
clinics, and hospital beds may prove a serious bottleneck in die rapid 
production of munitions. 

Traffic and law enforcement. Almost as serious a peril to indi¬ 
vidual health and safety as the lack of hospitals and water supply 
is die traffic througli wlijch plant employees must travel to get to 
work. Commuters from Birmmgham go via the 39-milc “suicide 
strip” where the accident rate is mounting daily. The inauguration 
of a shuttle train between the city and the plant, as well as opera¬ 
tion of numerous buses, has reduced the number of cars at the ord¬ 
nance parking lots to about 9,000 a day. Cars pass tlie intersection 
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of the access road and the highway at the rate of one every seven 
seconds throughout the twenty-four hours, however, and there is 
bumper-tO'bumper traffic whenever shifts change. Four State high¬ 
way patrolmen in cars have been assigned full ti me to Childersburg 
while six more on motorcycles handle the flow of traffic out of 
Birmingham. Two additional patrolmen work out of near-by Syla- 
cauga. Numerous arrests have been made, but the rush hours con¬ 
tinue to be perilous. Another cause of congestion is the large amount 
of through traffic on the main highway, which has not been widened 
to care for the increased pressure. No relief is foreseen for the present 
traffic dangers until construction work is completed at the plant and 
more houses are provided in the immediate vicinity for employees. 

Though assigned full police powers, the highway patrolmen arc 
primarily concerned with the maintenance of safety on the public 
roads. Since the patrol does not work regularly within city or town 
limits, law enforcement and traffic regulation inside Childersburg 
are the responsibility of local authorities. The one-man force has 
been increased to four, but, since it lacks an automobile, its work is 
largely confined to a small area within walking distance of the 
Town Hall. Despite a growing awareness of the change in com¬ 
munity life, there is still only a limited follow-up on calls which 
come from a distance, and first allegiance is paid to old residents. 

Child welfare and education. The upheavals in Childersburg are 
coloring the lives of the children who have always lived there, as 
well as those of the transient workers. These children may be unable 
to grasp the full meaning of what is going on around them but they 
are adversely affected by the general restlessness and anxiety among 
the adults. Likewise, they suffer from improper food, wretched 
housing, little medical care, and die absence of community facilities 
for health, education, and recreation. 

The local school in 1940-1941 had 13 teachers for its enrollment 
of 470, most of whom were brought m from the country in buses 
The 1941-1942 session opened with more than 900 children, each 
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teacher having from 78 to 96 in a room, Applications for Federal 
aid brought allocation of funds for maintenance and approval of a 
new ten-room building and a four-room addition to the present 
structure. To date, however, the new building and annex have not 
materialized and the only extra space secured is the six rooms ac¬ 
quired by partitioning the auditorium. Twenty-four teachers are 
now employed, many of them wives of defense workers. Only four 
of last year’s faculty are now on the staff, and new teachers are forced 
to commute from Birmingham. The married teachers accompany 
their husbands when the latter go elsewhere to work, and, for this 
reason, some of the children have already had as many as four 
different teachers during the present school term. 

A similar turnover is reflected among the pupils. Eighty per cent 
of the new students brought no school records with them for diey 
have continuously lived from place to place, while already this ses¬ 
sion approximately one hundred children have withdrawn because 
their families are again on the move, folloiving the trail of defense 
employment. 

Obviously, schooling under such conditions fosters truancy. One 
attendance officer must serve the entire county—an area in which 
every school is overpopulated by the influx of defense workers. 
(Another large defense project is being built in the northern part 
of the county.) Children, especially if both parents are working, 
frequently obtain undesirable jobs or become delinquent, because 
the necessary supervision is impossible. 

Among the teen-age girls who arc coming into Childcrsburg, 
lured by the excitement of a boom town or by the hope of employ¬ 
ment, many have secured workaswaitrcsscs at wages unprecedented 
m relation to their former economic status. These girls, with average 
earnings of $8.00 a week, pay disproportionately large amounts to 
live in cluttered rooming houses with no provision for their leisure 
hours. All too frequently they begin to prefer the adventures offered 
by questionable commercial forms of entertainment, and sometimes 
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drift into prostitution. Decent, low-cost housing for these girls, 
wholesome, satisfying recreation, and some essential supervision 
would go far toward making it possible for them to earn an honest 
wage and toward redirecting tlieir free time A special community 
worker on a protective child-welfare assignment is examining this 
problem closely and has recommended that aid be given to the town 
for building up the resources that are lacking To date, however, no 
steps have been taken to provide a recreational or housing center. 

Recreation, That the need for recreational opportunities is not 
confined to teen-age girls, however, is apparent even to the most 
casual visitor. Men aimlessly roam die stieets in the summer dust 
and now plod listlessly tlnough them in the winter mud. They visit 
die post office and return to their rooms unless they patronize some 
of the commercial recreational spots which thrive witli little regula¬ 
tion in the midst of town and along the highways. There are shoot¬ 
ing galleries, one motion-picture theater, “juke joints," and taxi 
dance halls On Fridays—^payday at the plant—business booms in 
every quarter while blind guitar players, itinerant beggars, and pro¬ 
moters of various patent remedies join the throngs on the narrow 
streets. 

Work Projects Administration last year organized a recreational 
program which included a playground and small library. It has been 
difficult, however, to secure strong leaders from certified personnel 
and to obtain the necessary equipment. With no auditorium except 
that of an adjoining church, the program has met with only limited 
success. 

Recognition of the need for recreational outlets led to erection 
(under the Lanham Act provisions) of a community center to 
be operated by United Service Organizations. This well-equipped 
building, manned by a trained staft, is expected to be a definite asset 
to the entire area. The delays in opening, caused by numerous un¬ 
expected difficulties, consequently produced keen disappointment 
among both local people and newcomers. 
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CHILDERSBURG TODAY AND TOMORROW 

From this account of its rapid and lopsided growth, it is evident 
that an accurate picture of Childersbuig today is dark and unin¬ 
viting. Overpopulation, improper and substandard housing, inade¬ 
quate liealdi, educational, and recreational facilities, coupled with 
attendant social and economic problems,combine to piesent a dreary 
outlook. A once scenically beautiful Iiighway has been transfoimed 
into a conglomeration of “juke joints,” unsigJitly trailei camps, 
paintless bunkhouses, and clusters of tents and shanties. “Gus’s 
Place" completely overshadows the moniuncnl to DcSoto’s visit. 

As Childersburg moves into 1942 with many construction workers 
moving on to other projects, with a gradual unraveling of the ma¬ 
chinery by which Federal aid comes to a defense bcxim town, and 
witli a growing acceptance that it will never again be a contented 
village, the town is completing us transition to a new kind of life 

Does this mean that Childersburg is to become a casualty of the 
war, or can it be made into a happy American community? As a 
powder-mill town helping to win this war, it must fight a battle to 
save Its own soul m order that it may again be a place where people 
—though busier tlian dicy were befoic—can live in peace. Ch ilders- 
burg, cannot, however, find its peace alone So far, wliat has been 
done IS only a beginning. Other much needed assistance would 
incorporate in planning a four-lane highway, additional housing ile- 
velopments, public park facilities, and further provision for health, 
welfare, education, and sanitation. The commimity is accepting 
its new conditions of life despite the mayor’s statement that “We 
prayed for tins thing and now we arc praying for forgiveness." 

The town cannot, however, provide a healthy and orderly kind of 
community life winch can produce die powder that is our Nation’s 
necessity except as the commumty can feel the friendly hand of its 
Government reaching in through the network of wartime services 
and duly constituted national agencies to underpin these facilities 
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The victory to be gained depends both on the need to construct 
and man powder-mill towns and on the recognition that there must 
be decent community life in these defense areas. Workers and their 
families must be assured that what they do is as important to the 
winning of this war as planning for the armed forces. They must 
know, too, that their Government is equally as interested in the 
community life afforded them as it is m the morale of the military 
services. 

In this defense community, gaps, inadequacies, and confusion still 
exist, but, as the town has changed its initial tempo, so the Federal 
and State agencies of government have indicated certam ways they 
can and will help. These interests and resources must now be 
brought closer together in order that the town’s basic needs can be 
met. As the Nation’s war production is speeded up and the de¬ 
mands upon the civilian population arc increased, every safeguard 
must be extended to these defense workers, in order that victory may 
be assured in the powder-mill villages, as well as on the battle front. 

These villages must be safe and good places in which to live both 
today and tomorrow when the critical emergency has passed Chil- 
dersburg is now a powder-mill town and not a sleepy agricultural 
center. It must adjust to a new era of living and the newcomers must 
become a part of the community, and not apart from the commu¬ 
nity. All this will take time and the cooperation of local, State, and 
Federal authorities. Coordinated planning must follow, but cour¬ 
age, resourcefulness, and unity of purpose give promise that present 
conditions will give way to well-rounded community life and pre¬ 
serve individual freedom in keeping with our democratic American 
traditions 


Loula Friend Dunn, who has served as Commissioner of the Alabama State Department 
of Public Welfare since 1937, ^^s been active in the Bdd of public social work since 1923 
In addition co her responsibilities as welfare commissioner, Miss Dunn is representative of 
welfare on the State Defense Council, vice president of the Child Welfare League of America, 
a member of the War Services Commilice of the American Public Welfare Association, and 
IS a former president of the Alabama Conference of Social Work 




HAMPTON ROADS—A BOOM AREA 

LQRIN A. THOMPSON* 


The purpose of tliis paper is to examine the more important 
changes in die characteristics of the population m the Hampton 
Roads area which have occurred as a result^ first, of die defense 
program, and now of die war, in the light of the development of the 
area over the last half centuiy For the present discussion the Hamp¬ 
ton Roads area is divided into two sub-areas: the south side which 
includes Norfolk City, Portsmouth City, South Norfolk City, Nor¬ 
folk County, Princess Anne County, and the north side which 
includes Newport News City, Hampton City, Warwick County, 
Eliza belli City County, Willmmsburg City, James City County, and 
York County, Virginia. The whole area is a center of military and 
naval activities, shipbuilding and repair, and a commercial center 
for southeastern Virginia. It is also an important port. 

The first World War resulted in considerable expansion and 
transformation of the Hampton Roads area. The close of the war 
and the termination of contracts for the building of additional ships 
led to a dislocation of labor supply and local economy and caused 
some exodus from (he area in the early twenties. Unfortunately, 
decennial census data do not permit the construction of a complete 
picture of population change during and after the first World War. 
Notwithstanding tins fact, an examination of rliesc data is of value 
in studying the picsent situation. 

Popidatwn changes The first background needed to appraise the 
present development is the population change over the last half 
century. Table i shows the population of the Hampton Road^ area 
by color and then separately for the north and south sides, from 
1890 to 19'to During this period the proportion of whites and 
colored has changed mateiially. In 1890 more than fifty per cent 


* The author wuhes to acknowledge gratefully the assistance of Mr, John A Clausen, of the 
staff of the Population Study 
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were colored. By 1940 colored people comprised one third of the 
total population. The population trends by color have been fairly 
similar on botli sides of Hampton Roads. 


Table i Population by Color—Hampton Roads, Virginia, 1890—15^10 



i 8 go 

7900 

igio 

/920 

7930 

79^0 

Hampton. Roads 

122,605 

183,220 

226,478 

327.594 

314.370 

361,129 

White 

59.456 

93.588 

125,696 

198,490 

198,827 

240,946 

Colored 

63,149 

89,632 

100,782 

129,104 

115.543 

120,183 

North side* 

36,057 

57.197 

61,566 

86,446 

84.735 

102,202 

White 

16,580 

30,829 

35.163 

53.453 

54,926 

69.375 

Colored 

19.477 

26,368 

26,403 

32,993 

29,809 

32,827 

South sidet 

86,548 

126,023 

164,912 

241,148 

229,635 

258,927 

White 

43,876 

62,759 

90.533 

145.037 

143,901 

171.571 

Colored 

43.673 

63,264 

74.379 

96,111 

85.734 

87.356 

* North Side includes James City County, Williamsburg City, York County, Elizabeth City 


County, Hampton City, Warwick County, and Newport News City 
t South Side includes Norfolk County, Norfolk City, South Norfolk City, Portsmouth City, 
and Princess Anne County 

In this area, population changes which followed the Spanish- 
Amencan War and World War I offer a basis for appraising current 
and prospective developments. Military operations have influenced 
the growth and development of tins area considerably During the 
decade from 1890 to 1900 the population on both sides of Hampton 
Roads grew rapidly During the following decade, from 1900 to 
1910, this rate of growth slowed clown considerably. The population 
expanded again between 1910 and 19:10, reflecting to a large extent 
the effect of World War I, and then declined somewhat by 1930. 
The absolute loss of population between 1920 and 1930 did not con¬ 
tinue; a slow but substantial gain occurred during the thirties, prior 
to tile development of die present war effort. The economic and 
social development of the area has been inextricably bound up with 
the war efforts of the Nation; with each has come a large and rapid 
expansion, followed by a decline and severe readiustment 
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Sex ratios An important demographic characteristic which re¬ 
flects many other significant developments is the changing propor¬ 
tion of males in the population coming abruptly with each period 
of rapid expansionj and requiring from ten to twenty years to sta¬ 
bilize. Table 2 shows the changes in tliis respect from 1890 to 1940. 

In 1890 die north side of Hampton Roads was growing and devel¬ 
oping rapidly. At this time the sex ratio among the whites was 171 
males to 100 females. This was an early period of expansion in the 
shipbuilding industry and other commercial enterprises in tins area. 
By 1900, as the development stabilized to some extent, the sex ratio 
of the whites dropped to 148; it declined further to 132 by 1910 
During the following decade of World War expansion it increased 
from 132 to 139 By 1930 the ratio had again dropped to 125. While 
1940 figures for die while and colored groups are not yet available, 
the total sex ratio for the north-side area rose from 116 to 120 be¬ 
tween 1930 and 1940. This increase undoubtedly reflects the sub¬ 
stantial expansion of shipbuilding winch had already reached an 
employment level of 10,200 in April 1940, as compared to an average 
level of 7,400 in 1937 


Table 2. Sfx Ratios by Cotor—Hampton Ro\ds, Virginia, 1890-1940 



7^90 

/900 

79/0 

U)20 

7930 


Hampton Roads 

108.7 

1096 

106.1 

1163 

1052 

1071 

White 

118 I 

1176 

11^6 

124.4 

111 7 


Colored 

TOO 6 

loi 8 

97 3 

1019 

950 


North side* 

1330 

IZ9.4 

1187 

1272 

1157 

”99 

White 

171 0 

1478 

1313 

139-3 

1254 


Colored 

1082 

III 2 

1037 

1100 

999 


South sidef 

100 0 

101.6 

loi 8 

II 2 6 

1016 

1024 

White 

1029 

*053 

107. ^ 

II9.4 

1069 


Colored 

97-3 

g8 r 

953 

I03.I 

933 



• Includes same areas as given in Table i footnotes 
t Includes same areas as given in Table i footnotes 
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the next three or four years is beyond any reasonable expectation or 
hope. In recognition o£ this situation, the proposed housing expan' 
sion consists principally of demountable units. This is a frank recog¬ 
nition of the fact that the immediate problems of housing, water 
supply, sanitation, and the like must be taken care of before atten¬ 
tion can be given to the many other problems which center around 
education, public health, and welfare. 

In the Hampton Roads area during the last half century there has 
been a gradual change in the ratio of persons per dwelling unit. In 
1890 the average number of persons per dwelling was 5.8. By 1940, 
before tlic present war effort, the ratio of persons per dwelling unit 
had dropped to about four. During this same period there has been 
a corresponding decline in the size of families The Hampton Roads 
area has assumed most of the demographic characteristics found m 
other large urban areas: a net reproduction rate considerably below 
the replacement level, a declining birth rate, and an aging popula¬ 
tion. It differs sharply from other large urban areas in that the sex 
ratio has consistently shown an excess of males for more than fifty 
years. While other boom cities, such as Akron, Ohio, have experi¬ 
enced similar phenomena for a time, the unbalanced sex ratio has 
not persisted. This is due at least in part to the fact that as soon as 
the area begins to stabilize in this respect, another boom or war 
comes 

The Negro population of the area has not had the wide fluctua¬ 
tions in sex ratios that has characterized die whites. The fluctuations 
in the sex ratios as shown in Table 2 are small as compared to the 
whites. Slower population growth, which in turn has been influ¬ 
enced by the kind of economic opportunities, probably accounts for 
the less dramatic changes among them. 

Expansion in shipbuilding and odier types of employment since 
1940 IS shown in Table 3. These figures provide a basis for determin¬ 
ing the impact upon facilities of the area durmg the past year. With 
an increase of approximately the same magnitude scheduled in 
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shipbuilding for the current year, the problems of adjustment for 
the communities, as well as for the persons living there, will not 
dimmish. 


Table 3 Estimates of Increases in Employment, Families, and Total 
Persons, PIampton Roads Area, Virginia, 1940 to Fedruary 1942 


Increase to 


Increase in 
Famxlitt 


Increase in 
Po/>niofit*f) 


Total area 

Manufacturing 
Trade and mamienancc* 
Construction 
Civilian workers at 
military posts 
Other workers 
North side 
Manufacturing 
Trade and maintenance* 
Construction 

Civilian workers (military) 
Other workers 
South side 

Manufacturing (ship¬ 
building) 

Trade and maintenance* 
Construction 

Civilian workers (military) 
Other workers 


66,40a 

22,000 

10^,500 

36,000 

15,000 

66,000 

8,400 

1,500 

6,000 

11,000 

1,500 

14,000 

8,000 

3.300 

13,000 

3,000 

700 

4.500 

20,400 

7,000 

35,000 

12,000 

5,000 

24,000 

2,400 

500 

2,000 

3,000 

500 

4,000 

2,000 

800 

3.500 

1,000 

200 

1,500 

46,000 

15,000 

68,500 

24,000 

10,000 

42,000 

6,000 

1,000 

4,000 

8,000 

1,000 

10,000 

6,000 

2,500 

9,500 

2,000 

500 

3,000 


•It IS assumed that the increase in trade and maintenance workers came m part from the 
area, and that 50 per cent of the new ones were the dcpendcnis of defense workers 

With die rapid expansion of military personnel there have been 
important increases of employment in shipbuilding, paralleled by 
a further increase in the number of workers engaged in trade, fi¬ 
nance, service, and other employment. The data here include the 
changes reported in the number of workers covered by unemploy¬ 
ment compensation and the civil-service employees in the navy 
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yard. Somewhat more elusive are the construction workers whose 
number has expanded and shrunk with the prosecution and com¬ 
pletion o£ contracts. On the north side the estimated number o£ 
contract construction workers covered by unemployment compen¬ 
sation in. the first quarter of 1940 was approximately 240. During the 
first quarter of 1941 the number was estimated at about 12,000 By 
the third quarter of 1941 the number dropped to about 3,000 witli 
the completion of a number of the larger projects in the area The 
figures as shown in Table 4 indicate the variations in the size of the 
construction labor force. 

Table 4 Estimated Contract Construction Workers Covered by 
Unemployment Compensation for Selected Quarters, 



HAMProN Roads, Virginia, 1940-1941 

Fifsf Quarter Firtt Quarter 

Third Quarter 


1P40 1941 

1941 

Total area 

1,390 19,000 

13,000 

North Side 

240 12,000 

3,000 

South Side 

1,150 7,000 

10,000 


Source- Virginia Unemployment Compcnsaiion Commiasion Figures adjusted to eliminate 
duplications and labor turnover. 


These figures are based on reports provided by the Virginia Un¬ 
employment Compensation Commission It has been necessary to 
adjust the figures reported since the quarterly reports include the 
total number of workers who were so engaged, whether for the 
total period or for only a small part of the quarter Smee the reports 
are tabulated by areas, workers can be reported more than, once if 
they work for the same or different contractors whose jobs are pro¬ 
ceeding in different parts of the area. Other factors difficult to ap¬ 
praise also affect the estimates. According to information provided 
by the Unemployment Compensation Commission early in 1940 
the number of construction workers covered was small. At that time 
no large-scale construction contracts had been let, although there 
was a considerable amount of private building. Much of this work 
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was either subcontracted or done by contractors employing fewer 
tlian eight workers, and tliey did not come undei the State unem¬ 
ployment compensation provisions. As large contracts were let, this 
situation changed rapidly, so tliat at the present time most construc¬ 
tion workers are covered by tlie act. The data show the shifts in the 
number of construction workers from the first to die third quarter 
of 1941. A sharp declme occurred on the north side, while a sub¬ 
stantial increase occuired on the south side 
A mobile group of construction workers, which varies in size 
from a few thousand to twenty thousand, complicates the problem 
of estimating the size of the civilian population. Durmg die last 
eighteen montlis many people have lived in trailers. Others have 
doubled up and are living m crowded quarters, The scheduling of 
construction work m the area to make use of a larger semiperma¬ 
nent labor force which could be considered as a part of die per¬ 
manent population would probably both facilitate production and 
make possible some better provision than now exists for housing 
construction workers. If construction employment could be stabi¬ 
lized, less would be required in the way of housing and other facili¬ 
ties Jf die number is to fluctuate as it has, an increase of from 6,000 
Co 10,000 construction workers over the regular needs puts that 
much moie of a burden on existing facilities. Pending the letting of 
new contracts current reports show that several thousand construc¬ 
tion workers have left the area for other expanding defense areas. 
Widnn from thirty to sixty days the prospect is that several thousand 
additional construction workers will be needed in Hampton Roads. 
While careful scheduling of labor needs has been attempted, there is 
plenty of room for improvement. 

Housing. During the past two years a large housing program has 
been completed. The approximate increases are shown in Table 5 
In this table we have also shown die proposed additional housing 
which, according to present information, will be built during 1942. 
Of this increase 17,500 arc to be demountable houses, which can be 
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Table 5. Dwelling Units, Hampton Roads Aeea, 1940, 1942, 
and Proposed by 1943 



Total Area 

North Side 

South Side 

Total dwellings 4/1/40 

93.815 

24,390 

69,425 

Occupied as of 4/1/40 

89,756 

23,416 

66,340 

Increase to 2/1/42 

15.179 

5.935 

9,244 

Total 2/1/42 

108,994 

30.325 

78,669 

Per cent increase over 1940 

16.2 

243 

133 

Proposed increase* 

25,006* 

7.342* 

17,664* 

Expected total 

134,000 

37 . 6(57 

96,333 

Per cent increase over 1940 

42.8 

54 4 

388 


• As of February 15, 1943, 

torn down when no longer needed. A comparison of new dwelling 
units as shown in Table 5 witli the estimated increase in families in 
Table 3 indicates that the developments to date are behind the need. 

The proposed increase in housing will only partially accommo¬ 
date the anticipated increase in labor force Plans arc completed for 
procuring water to serve the area An additional water supply is 
essential before the proposed expansion of employment can be real¬ 
ized. In addition to the dwellings planned, 3,500 dormitory units 
are scheduled to be built, and provision for an additional 750 trailers 
has been made The proposed housing includes 5,750 dwellings to be 
built with private capital under Title VI of the FHA. Thus the hous¬ 
ing facilities in the area will be increased by 23 per cent within 
anotlier year. Further facilities will be needed to provide the mini¬ 
mum essential services. The plans do not include de luxe equipment. 
The population and housing increases show the tremendous impact 
of the present war on Hampton Roads. They make one pause to 
consider the kind of postwar readjustment possible. 

Increased demands have been made upon the schools, but thus far 
there has been considerable lag in the increase in school enrollment 
as compared to the increases in employment. Increased school en¬ 
rollments are to be expected m another year and demands on school 
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facilities will become increasingly acute thereafter. The same may 
be said for die other essential community facilities. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Estimates of the current and expected civilian population are 
given in Table 6. 

Table 6 Population as of 1940 and Estimates for 1942-1944, 
Hampton Roads, Virginia 

PoptiJalion 1 olal Area North Side 

4/1/40* 361,129 102,202 

1/1/42 465,500 138,500 

1/1/44 562,500 174,500 

* Popuhiioii as given in 1940 I edcral census includes miiitirv personnel 

Estimates do not include increnses in military personnel housed at ihe various army and 
naval establishments Wherever military men and their families are living in dwellings off 
the rescrviiion, they comprise a part of the increase It has been impossible to date to prcKure 
exact data on this situation In any case, it is but a small portion of the total increase For 
obvious reasons the size of the military force in the area is omitted. 

These represent our best guesses on the basis of information now 
available. They provide a basis for determining initially the housing, 
water supply, sewerage, utilities, transportation, and other com¬ 
munity facilities, such as schools, hospitals, and recreation centers, 
which will be needed. The expansion under way at the present time 
IS placing an increasing burden on the community. The rubber 
shortage may influence die sites chosen for new housing. Tlicsc 
may be located as close to the plants as possible so tliat workers will 
be relatively independent of transportation facilities. 

Up to the present the Army and Navy, in expansion of their own 
establishments, have taken care of the problem of housing the single 
enlisted men and a limited number of officers. In the military estab¬ 
lishments on the north side, for the most part, separate water sup¬ 
plies have been built. The military authorities have cooperated with 
die local communities in die construction of roads, highways, and 
other facilities. Priority on all raw materials has thus far been per- 


South Side 
258,927 
327,000 
388,000 
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mitted for the expansion o£ housing, roads, water facilities, sewers, 
etc., since they are so essential to the production of war goods. Full 
recognition has been given to providing the facilities necessary to 
accommodate the workers who keep the shipyards gomg. Since this 
IS less dramatic than the increase in the armed forces, though cer¬ 
tainly of equal importance, the present paper has emphasized the 
importance of civilian development m the area. When production 
is jeopardized by high labor turnover, through crowded and con¬ 
gested living conditions, and such difficulaes as water shortages, it 
would appear that the most important military matter at the present 
time IS to see that die production facilities are mamtained widiout 
interruption. The lessons of the war to date have indicated that 
more ships are not only essential but imperative. It is no understate¬ 
ment to insist that this war is being fought in the plants and factories 
and that attention to these problems surrounding an expanding 
labor force, engaged primarily m the production of military equip¬ 
ment, is of paramount importance. Production does not proceed as 
rapidly as it might when an employer is required to employ io,ooo 
men in order to get a crew of 3,000. There are a number of reports 
of this sort in the Hampton Roads area. 

The estimates of the present population and the prospective popu¬ 
lation for the Hampton Roads area are based on the following 
considerations: 

I. The increase in employment from 1940 to the present time and the 
scheduled increase to 1943 

2 That approximately fifty per cent of the additional workers engaged 
in shipbuilding are married; that about one eighth to one sixth of the 
additional construction workers are married; and that a large portion of 
the increase in trade and finance and distribution is taken up by the wives 
of workers now in the area 

3. That approximately one fifth of the new workers in the area plan to 
bring their families there as soon as possible. 

These estimates show clearly what the magnitude of the problems 
has been and what it is likely to be within die next two years. It 
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would be helpful if a current sample census or a complete census 
could be taken in tliis area at the end of the present year. In spite of 
the fact that every effort has been made to be conservative and accu¬ 
rate in the development of population estimates, such estimates must 
be checked at some time against the situation as it actually exists. 
With the necessity for tlie expenditure of very substantial amounts 
of money for the development of industrial production and commu¬ 
nity facilities in the area, it would seem a wise expenditure to under¬ 
take a census, not on an elaborate scale but on a basis which would 
provide tlie mmimum essential information needed to adjust future 
plans, 

Tlicie is every reason to believe that tlie plans now proposed will 
not be adequate to meet the scheduled demand. Prudence would 
dictate tliat we ought to determine the status of affairs more pre¬ 
cisely some time during this present year. 


Lor/jj A. Thompson, PIj D , Director of Populaiion Study, Virginia State Planning Board, 
at Richmond, Virginia, was formerly Director of Research and Director, successively, of ihe 
Regional Department of Economic Security, Cincinnati, Ohio His writings for the past 
several years have dealt wiih employment trends m relation to population and education 




THE SOLDIER TOWN 


RAYMOND A. HOYER 

Little did the citizenry of Tullahoma, Tennessee, realize what 
the future held in store for the community when the news arrived 
that Camp Forrest was to be built two miles north of the city limits. 
But when, almost overnight, 15,000 construction workers—some ac¬ 
companied by families—sought living accommodations, this sleepy, 
conservative town of 4,200 suddenly found itself face to face with a 
puzzling series of unfamilar, overpowering social problems. How 
this nightmare was ultimately lived through is a story m itself—a 
tale of comrnunity disorganization which shook the populace out 
of an evenly ordered existence and, one way or another, probably 
modified the lives of every man, woman, and child Leading citizens 
agree tliat the Tullahoma they all loved so well has disappeared, 
never to return. 

January 1941 saw the arrival of the first soldiers. Indeed, the latter 
began to arrive before the last construction workers had departed, 
and Tullahoma faced a new invasion; it had become a soldier town 

In order to understand the full impact of so many newcomers, a 
brief description of the larger community, affected by the presence of 
Camp Forrest, is necessary. This part of the State is known as Middle 
Tennessee. It covers a strip the breadth of the State, bounded on the 
west by an imaginary line passing north and south tlirough Nash¬ 
ville and on the cast by another line approximately one hundred 
miles east of Nashville where the mountains form a divide near 
Sewanee and Monteagle. Tullahoma 1$ located seventy miles south¬ 
east of Nashville, and is one of a dozen small towns of less dtan ten 
thousand population, all of which are affected by the presence of the 
camp. The soldiers scatter over the entire area for week-end leave, 
thousands making the longer trip to Nashville, to Chattanooga- 
situated eighty-five miles to the southeast—and to Huntsville, Ala¬ 
bama, sixty-two miles to the south. But Tullahoma, because of its 
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proximity, necessarily bears tlie brunt of tlic load, not only on week 
ends and holidays but daily. 

To any one who has never witnessed the phenomenon (j£—say 
conservatively—five thousand soldiers milling about the one busi¬ 
ness block, of a small town, with piactically no place to sit—indeed 
scarcely room to walk or even stand—no written description will 
adequately portray the picture In Tullahoma one has die feeling of 
too little of everydiing except men in khaki of whom there arc far 
too many for the resources they would like to use. 

One of the things the citizens of Tullahoma have objected to most 
is the lack of privacy and the continual presence of so many strang¬ 
ers, most of whom appear to be spending their time going from 
house to house m search of nearly nonexistent lodging for incoming 
friends or relatives, And, indeed, there can be no doubt about the 
fact of inconvenience in every community habit, tradition, and 
ritual. Literally, the old familiar order has disappeared, leaving 
in Its place a rapidly changing community still trying to accom¬ 
modate a transient, mobile metropolitan population of more than 
forty thousand with the same social, business, and communal ma¬ 
chinery that had been geared to satisfy the requirements of a sta¬ 
tionary clientele of but one eighth that number Tullahoma would 
seem to exemplify Ogburn’s hypothesis of the cultural lag. 

Today it is estimated that the civilian population of Tullahoma is 
m excess of ten thousand; some insist it is nearer twelve, but no one 
has any accurate idea because it fluctuates from day to day. For 
example, over the Mother’s Day week end last May, it is probable 
that an additional ten thousand fiiends and relatives of soldiers 
arrived in Tullahoma, all expecting to find ample hotel accom¬ 
modations, restaurant facilities, and transportation awaiting them. 
On that memorable occasion, visitors from Chicago were indignant 
when they discovered nothing vaguely resembling the Stevens Ho¬ 
tel. Memorial Day and the Fourth of July saw the arrival of other 
thousands who came by special train, bus, and private car only to 
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find inadequate restaurant service and no sleeping accommodations 
at any price. 

But even discoundng such major migrations, almost daily the 
town receives hundreds o£ visitors. Many are reladves o£ soldiers, 
With a generous sprinkling of girl friends—nice girls for the most 
part, but unprepared eitlier financially or by experience to take caie 
of diemselves under such abnormal conditions. The rate of mobility 
rivals that of the proverbial boom town of gold-rush days. 

Since Camp Forrest provides no quarters for families, the wives 
of officers and enlisted men also constitute a continuing problem. 
The local ministers and peace justices report a “land office” matri¬ 
monial business, and of course each new wife expects to find a place 
to live. One justice even marries soldiers free of cliarge, altliough 
that concession would seem unnecessary. When one considers how 
many of these prospective brides arrive penniless and that the groom 
in many instances can provide nothing except his monthly pay of 
twenty-one dollars, it becomes apparent that economic crises are 
ever imminent. Of course, each new bride expects to find employ¬ 
ment and some do, but high rents with practically no desirable 
vacancies at any price soon cat up small incomes in Tullahoma. If 
sickness or, as is more likely, pregnancy enters the picture, real 
suffering results which frankly the community is unprepared to 
handle. 

Tullahoma has received unfavorable publicity because of alleged 
high prices, If there is any justification for this charge it is in die 
rental field A comparison of prices charged in Tullahoma with the 
costs of food, clothing, and necessary accessory articles elsewhere 
shows little difference. But when it comes to rentals there seems to 
be a tendency to charge “all the traffic will bear.” Certainly the rates 
charged before September 1940 have been at least doubled. In those 
distant days a furnished room averaged $3.50 single, S5.00 double 
per week. Today, a comfortable room costs from seven to ten dollars 
per week single and from ten to fifteen dollars double. The same 
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room will command from two to four dollars per person for one 
night, widi a corresponding higher rate for two occupants. Houses 
and apartments are at a premium, witli rentals at almost astronomi¬ 
cal figures. 

In discussing this problem with householders, justification is 
made on the ground that the trouble involved, especially where 
taking roomers is an accommodation rather dian an economic 
necessity, calls for higher returns. In other cases die point is made 
diat renovations and furniture were necessary and diat this expense 
must be absorbed by higher rents. One woman admitted she is 
charging a lot more dian she did foimerly for the same accommo¬ 
dations, but she feels diat since people apparently are willing to pay 
the higher price, and since, moreover, she has a friend who is re¬ 
ceiving a higher rent for even less desirable accommodations, she 
herself is fully justified. A more likely explanation, however, is that 
the constiuction workers themselves set the higher rate by competi¬ 
tive bidding for the relatively few rooms diat were available and 
diese higher rates have held. 

Another reason advanced is the inability to secure colored domes¬ 
tic help. Prior to the arrival of die construction workers, Negro help 
was both ample and cheap. Today, the colored worker is finding 
commercial employment at higliei wages tlian he ever dreamed 
possible Moreover, the colored population has also gone into the 
rooming business as an accommodation to the transient Negro 
workers employed m the vicinity. As a result, the white house¬ 
wives are now forced to do their own housework, many for the first 
time in their lives. 

This dearth of colored labor has affected the community in many 
ways The retail establishments in particular are being hit hard be¬ 
cause of the shortage just at a time when stoies must be kept open 
longer hours in order to take care of a considerable volume of new 
business Inability to hire salesgiils and waitresses locally has re¬ 
sulted in an influx of farm girls utterly lacking in experience, but 
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despite the inevitable headaches that accompany anything one at¬ 
tempts to do in Tullahoma these days, business in general is boom¬ 
ing, and although no one will admit it many are making money. 

Not only retail stores and restaurants but practically every type o£ 
business enterprise is sharing in the profits. When the camp an¬ 
nounced the requirement of full insurance coverage for automobiles 
before they would be permitted to enter camp, the insurance agen¬ 
cies had to work day and night to take care of the hundreds of taxis 
and private cars winch were all demanding immediate service One 
local agency exliausted its supply of application forms so quickly 
that it was forced to type provisional ones until die home office could 
rush in a new supply. 

The building trades also are enjoying unprecedented prosperity. 
Hundreds of new homes are being built while countless others are 
being remodeled. New stores have sprung up like mushrooms, with 
eating places, recreation parlors, skating rinks, and ten-cent em¬ 
poriums leading the parade. The two small motion-picture houses 
have been so swamped with soldier patrons that outside capital re¬ 
cently erected a thoroughly modern theater of almost metropolitan 
proportions and equipment which seats 1,258. A half-dozen de luxe 
beer parlors enjoy a thriving business, while fruit stands, army- 
supply stores, men’s furnishing shops, women’s rcady-to-wcar 
establishments, and jewelry stores find difficulty in securing re¬ 
placements, so rapid is their turnover of stock The three major 
Cola producers have enjoyed a phenomenal growth of business and 
have built large, new bottling plants within the past nine months m 
order to take care of the increased demand for soft drinks 
Obviously, no community can absorb a greatly increased popula¬ 
tion without suffering certain basic dislocations. In Tullahoma, pub¬ 
lic utilities began to feel the strain almost from the start. The water 
supply, for instance, proved grossly inadequate, while the sewerage 
system soon presented a health hazard. The schools were similarly 
rendered inadequate so that by the summer of 1941 it was evident 
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that there was not going to be enough room to house tlie new en¬ 
rollment m September. It is probable that Tullahoma received a 
lai ger total grant from the appropriation authorized by the Lanham 
bill than almost any otlier city in the country to expand the water 
supply, extend sewers, construct school additions, erect a hospital, 
and build recreation centers for soldiers 
Practically every normal community function has suffered dis¬ 
organization to a greater or less degree. Traffic, police and fire pro¬ 
tection, and the larger field of transportation suddenly faced prob¬ 
lems of major proportions. The typical small-town railroad station 
proved ridiculously inadequate The Nashville, Chattanooga, and 
St. Louis Railroad bisects the town and the depot was so located as 
to close the two mam cross streets whenever trams stopped. As a 
result, traffic tie-ups became a common occurrence. One of these 
streets, moreover, is the main highway leading to Camp Forrest 
which presented a problem of military importance. Finally, last 
summer the railroad solved this dilemma by moving the old station 
three blocks nordi and greatly enlarging the facilities, thus relieving 
congestion at the center of town, but arousing considerable indigna¬ 
tion among the property owners in the new location which had 
always been a more exclusive residential neighborhood. Day and 
night, a continual stream of trains, both freight and passenger, add 
further to the strain of an overstimulated populace A year ago, 
buses stopped in front of the corner drugstore. Today, the Union 
Bus Station occupies a new, modern terminal, while a second com¬ 
pany uses a remodeled store for a depot. 

The post office is doing a business many times greater than ever 
before in its history, necessitating longer hours of operation and a 
much increased personnel Incidentally, the camp post office is also 
operated by the Tullahoma postmaster. A large, modern telephone 
building has replaced the one-room plant which up to two years ago 
apparently served the city satisfactorily, and a dial system has re¬ 
placed the antiquated arrangement with its exasperating “crank- 
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ing” before and after each call. Soldiers like to talk to the folks back 
home, usually during the week-end leave period. No words can 
properly describe the “long distance” misery which plagued every 
one concerned before the new system was installed, With luck, one 
may now complete an outside call within an hour or two, or at worst 
the same day 

Any one unfamiliar with soldier towns like Tullahoma quite 
properly wonders how any community can readjust itself to so 
many catastrophic changes. Evidently, American communities, 
even such ultra-conservative ones as Tullahoma, possess ingenuity, 
flexibility, and resiliency which permit them to meet and solve al¬ 
most overwhelming problems Fortunately, Tullahoma possesses a 
mayor capable of meeting abnormal conditions with calmness and 
intelligence. A man with engineering and business training and 
experience, the mayor of Tullahoma has handed over most of liis 
private business affairs to associates and now personally directs the 
affairs of his city on an almost full-time basis at little additional 
salary He and his fellow city officials have worked closely and un¬ 
tiringly with camp authorities, Federal and State representatives, 
and the host of business and professional people who always flock 
to boom towns. AIL stories to the contrary notwithstanding, TuUa- 
homa has met this perplexing series of staggering problems with 
wisdom and imagination. 

Realizing that communities adjacent to military, naval, and de¬ 
fense industrial establishments would encounter just such complica¬ 
tions, the Federal Security Agency more than a year ago through the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services was given the respon¬ 
sibility of rendering professional assistance at the local level. Experts 
in the fields of health, education, social protection, and recreation 
were assigned to affected areas to counsel all interested individuals 
and groups and to suggest ways in which perplexing problems due 
to the emergency might best be met Smee soldier morale is influ¬ 
enced by what happens outside as well as within camp, a Field 
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Recreation Representative was assigned to die Camp Forrest area 
with headquarters in Tullahoma in March 1941. His problem was 
to help the communities of Middle Tennessee make available to 
men in the service wholesome and interesting opportumties for 
recreation. 

Since it was immediately obvious that thirty thousand men could 
never find recreational opportunities of a satisfying nature in Tulla¬ 
homa alone, every center of population in this entire district was 
organized to contribute as much hospitality and entertainment as 
its resources and interest would permit. Defense Recreation Com¬ 
mittees have been formed m one Alabama and fourteen Tennessee 
communities in which literally tliousands of soldiers eagerly spend 
their week ends. In order to pool experience and work together 
cooperatively on die common problem; a Camp Forrest Area Com¬ 
mittee was created last summer. This group meets at camp where 
plans are discussed with camp officials looking toward more effec¬ 
tive service to men on leave. 

While the programs offered in individual communities differ in 
detail, the broader outline is much the same regardless of locality. 
Just how this semirural area has contrived to offer a “home away 
from home” to the men of Camp Forrest is in itself a fascinating 
story. Home hospitality has been stressed; indeed, it is practically 
the only type of entertainment possible in this sparsely settled terri¬ 
tory. Much of it stems from organized church effort, and let it be 
said that of all local groups the church probably has responded to 
the call with greater fervor than any odier community institution. 

In the towns, more sophisticated forms of recreation have been 
provided, including entertainment, dancing—folk, square, and so¬ 
cial—mixed socials, athletics; in short, the kinds of activity boys of 
army age have always enjoyed back home. In each middle Ten¬ 
nessee town a soldiers’ club or center has been opened where men in 
uniform may meet friends, read, write letters, listen to the radio, or 
just loaf These clubs serve as information centers and arc presided 
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over by trained WPA recreation leaders who assist local committees 
in arranging programs. To find conveniently located club quarters 
has not always been easy. Tennessee ingenuity, however, has found 
ways to overcome this difficulty. For example, Shelbyville has con¬ 
verted the railroad depot into a clubroom; in Columbia, the old 
post-office building offers very ample facilities; the Murfreesboro 
committee has taken over the Elks Club; m Winchester, the Amer¬ 
ican Legion home serves as club quarters; and Lynchburg solved 
the problem by using the county courtroom over week ends. In the 
larger cities, of course, more elaborate quarters are available. 

When, more than a year ago, it became known that the 33d, an 
all-Illinois National Guard Division, was to train at Camp Forrest, 
the Illmois Association of Y.M.C.A.’s collected funds to establish a 
soldiers’ club m Tullahoma. This unit was opened on April 20,1941, 
in a hall formerly used for local social events. Several months later, 
the Lutherans took over the Woman’s Club building for a Service 
Center and the First Methodist Church renovated its rooms for 
soldier use. In September, the Episcopal Diocese of Tennessee 
erected a small club building. Soon after the birth of the USO, 
the Y.W.C A. established quarters in an old homestead which has 
smee been purchased by the Federal Government, remodeled and 
equipped to serve as a USO Club devoted to work for girls and 
women. About the same time, the Jewish Welfare Board rented a 
small downtown store which provided lounging facilities, and the 
National Catholic Commumty Service set up temporary quarters 
in the tiny local Catholic church. 

But, all told, these facilities proved inadequate to take care of the 
thousands of men who fiock into Tullahoma nightly and especially 
on week ends. Many more would have liked to come to town, but 
as one soldier put it, “It’s just not worth the trouble to clean up 
after a hard day’s work considermg there’s notbng to do in 
town after you get there.” This lack of indoor facilities, however, 
was greatly relieved with the opening last month of two large rec- 
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reation buildings elected with Federal funds and operated by the 
USO. 

Considering die stiain under which Tullahoma has been labor¬ 
ing, die response of its citizens to appeals to welcome tlie soldier and 
make his leisure time more pleasant has been sincere and, all diings 
considered, even enthusiastic. Many homes have been opened and 
many a boy away from home for the first time has found friendships 
of a substantial character In particular, home hospitality has been 
made available through the interest taken by the local churches The 
pastors have welcomed the opportunity as one embodying practical 
Chiistian service and die coi^gregations have responded well to the 
appeal. Sunday sees hundreds of men m uniform spending the day 
in the churches and in die homes of die members Several mmisters 
have made it their practice to write a note to the parents of the boys 
attending church, and the appreciative letters received m reply indi¬ 
cate to what extent this little act of courtesy has helped build morale 
back home. 

The housing problem will probably continue to vex every one 
concerned. It became evident early that a central clearing house was 
imperative. In April such a room registry was opened by die Tulla¬ 
homa Defense Recreation Committee with a WPA worker in 
charge. The lattei has done an outstanding job of multiplying ac¬ 
commodations On certain week ends, the task has seemed almost 
hopeless, but diis tireless woman has kept at it, sometimes staying 
at her desk until midnight. No one will evei know where the diou- 
sands of parents coming foi Mother’s Day all slept, nor will the large 
number of people who doubled up, or slept on davenports them¬ 
selves in order to provide additional accommodations, ever receive 
the thanks diey deserve This rooming service, mcidentally, covers 
all the near-by communities to which visitors with cars are referred. 
Similar room registries under WPA direction are maintained by 
local recreation committees in every town of the area 

In many ways, Mother’s Day reflected the sincere desire of Tulla- 
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homa and the surrounding towns to dispense true Tennessee hospi¬ 
tality May is the month of beautiful flowers and when the mothers 
arrived at camp they found lovely bouquets on the tables in each 
company mess hall where visiting mothers and their soldier sons 
ate dinner together. The camp Service Club and Guest House were 
similarly decorated as were the regimental halls where religious 
services were held that Sunday morning. In fact, when the special 
trains from Chicago stopped in Nashville, thousands of gardenias 
were handed to the mothers by Boy Scouts with the compliments 
of the Retail Merchants Association of that city. Literally tons of 
flowers were required to decorate the more than two thousand tables 
alone. The idea, incidentally, was first suggested by the Tullahoma 
Rotary Club, but when the plan proved to be too large an order for 
one group or even one town, the entire area was asked to cooperate. 
Consequently, flowers were picked in thousands of home gardens 
m every community within a radius of forty miles, collected by 
school children, and brought to central points to be picked up by 
Army trucks and brought to camp. Here the soldiers themselves 
made up bouquets, and took care of the decorating. This simple 
expression of welcome probably sent many a mother home with the 
feeling that Tennessee people would be good to her son. 

The soldiers in this man’s army all have one wish, however, which 
has been impossible to fulfill. Every one of them wants to meet girls. 
Moreover, among the forms of recreation most popular is dancing, 
which of course calls for partners of the other sex. This problem is 
handled through a committee in each town which not only conducts 
dances locally, but brings girls into camp for dances in regimental 
halls and the Service Club The dance committee in Tullahoma has 
probably set some sort of record. In the past twelve months this tire¬ 
less group of women has provided girls in varying numbers for 
more than two hundred organized, supervised dances. The strain on 
the chairman of this committee has been so great that for the past 
six months she has been, threatening to resign. But she and her co- 
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workers continue to carry this responsibility in spite of the many 
other CIVIC and social obligations that Tullaliomans are called upon 
to meet Girls are also brought in from the other towns several times 
a week, but even after every eligible girl has been drafted tlie great 
majority of the thirty thousand men at camp never have the chance 
to meet a girl, much less to dance. 

When the soldiers of Camp Forrest returned last October from 
the Louisiana maneuvers, diey were accorded a welcome through a 
series of social activities, a high-scliool football game, and night 
fireworks And although most of the men had been very glad to 
depart in August, upon tlieir return ten weeks later, they appeared 
even happier when they detrained m Tullahoma and saw the gay 
decorations and large streamers bearmg the words, “Welcome 
Home, Soldieis!*’ 

No doubt Tullahoma, like countless other soldier towns, will con¬ 
tinue to do its peculiar part in national defense; a morale-building 
job, if you please, which is helpmg create morale for soldier and 
civilian alike. When, followmg the war declaration in December, 
one unit after another quietly slipped away from camp, the people 
of Tullahoma realized in a very personal way diat war is grim and 
terrible because diey saw their recently adopted sons probably for 
the last time. 

Yes, Tullahoma is doing its work well despite the attendant dis¬ 
location and IS eagerly awaitmg die arrival of the countless thou¬ 
sands of new selectees who will shordy come to Camp Forrest for 
training. Yes, Tullahoma has signed up as a soldiers’ town for the 
duration 
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providing community facilities in 

DEFENSE AREAS 

JOSEPH LaROCCA 

An American workman leaves one community and goes to 
another where his services are needed in a vital war industry He 
leaves his friends, relatives, neighbors, and the security of Ins home 
community. “Tearing up roots'* is a literally accurate description of 
this familiar upheaval. 

While migration from one community to another has occurred 
in the past and during some periods of American history on a vast 
scale, until this present emergency we have not had so complete a 
national concerted effort to ensure the safe replanting of these roots 
as we find today. All three levels of government, local, State, and 
national, are participating m this effort. Local and national private 
agencies are also making a substantial contribution in this endeavor. 
One essential aspect of this eftort is the provision of community 
facilities—schools, hospitals, sanitation works, health centers, recrea¬ 
tion centers, and other facilities necessary for normal community 
life. This program is designed to maintain the health and well-being 
not only of workers in war industries and their families but also of 
members of the armed forces. 

From the beginning of the defense program, it was evident that 
migration to centers of defense activity, bodi industrial and military, 
would result in an overtaxing of the facilities in the communities 
affected. It was apparent that unless remedied this situation would 
constitute a positive menace to the health and welhbeing not only 
of the new airivals but to the community as a whole. 

Recognizing this condition and recognizing further that the com¬ 
munities affected could not be expected to meet the problem entirely 
from their own resources, the Congress in June 1941 enacted Public 
Act No 137, commonly known as the Community Facilities Act. 
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This Act enables the Federal Government to come to the aid of 
localities in providing schools, hospitals, health centers, recreation 
buildings, and otlicr facilities necessary to healtli and welfare where 
die lack or inadequacy of such facilities would impede our war 
effort and where such facilities cannot be provided without the im- 
posidon of an excessive financial burden upon the community. 

The administration of the Act is vested in die Federal Works 
Agency. Because of their immediate responsibility for the healdi 
and welfare of die Nation, the Federal Security Agency and the 
Office of Defense Healdi and Welfare Services, through their ap¬ 
propriate constituent units, determine and certify to the Federal 
Works Agency the need for community facilities m the fields of 
education, health, welfare and recreation. 

EDUCATION 

School administrators in hundreds of communities throughout 
die Nation during the past year have been faced with the problem 
of incrcasmg school facilities to provide for the influx of thousands 
of children of school age who have arrived sometimes almost over¬ 
night, The meeting of this problem has called for the full utilization 
of all resources at dieir command. Where advance planning has not 
been possible, they have had to employ emergency measures, such 
as the use of corridors and halls for classroom purposes or conduct¬ 
ing classes in shifts. Fortunately, m many communities it has been 
possible to anticipate die mcreased school enrollment and to make 
more satisfactory adjustments. 

To assist communities in meeting the defense impact in so far as 
It relates to their school programs, the Office of Education, a con¬ 
stituent unit of the Federal Security Agency, mamtains a staff of 
specialists in school administration who are available for consulta¬ 
tion and advice. When it has been decided that a war mdustry will 
be established in a community and this development will necessitate 
the bringing in from other areas war workers and their families, this 
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information, is immediately relayed by tlie representative of the 
United States Office of Education to the local and State school au¬ 
thorities concerned. An evaluation of the school resources in that 
community is then made to determine necessary measures for ac¬ 
commodating the likely influx of school population. Of necessity, 
the maximum utilization of existing facilities is given first consider¬ 
ation This IS accomplished in some instances by (a) the reassign¬ 
ment of pupils and the rearrangement of schedules, and (b) the 
transportation of pupils to schools in ad jommg local school adminis¬ 
trative units where such is possible within existing legal limitations 
and specifications. 

If greater utiliz«'ition of existing facilities will not accommodate 
the increased enrollment, provision is then made for (a) bringing 
into use buildings abandoned during the recent past because of 
reorganization programs; (b) renting, securing donation of, or 
improving quarters; (c) alterations to existing buildings; (d) addi¬ 
tions to present plants; (e) construction of new buildings. Where 
the financial resources of the community affected arc insufficient to 
meet the total cost of employing any of the above measures, finan¬ 
cial aid is made available through the Community Facilities Act. 

The school facilities for which provision is made under Public 
Act No. 137 include classrooms, general and special, auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, lunchrooms, and odier facilities necessary to the car¬ 
rying on of the various phases of the public-school instructional 
program With respect to gymnasiums and auditoriums the use of 
these facilities by the war industrial workers and members of the 
armed forces for recreational and social purposes is given considera¬ 
tion. Funds are also available under this Act for maintenance and 
operation 

As of February 7,1942, funds thus allocated to local school author¬ 
ities for providing additional elementary- and secondary-school 
facilities amounted to $^5,000,000 in the form of outright grants 
and $157,000 in loans. The 214 communities to which these grants 
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or loans were made advanced $8j000,ooo. In addition, Federal grants 
for maintenance and operation totaled $6,500,000. 

In centers of war industries, school autlioritics are being called 
upon to an ever-increasing degree to extend the public-school pio- 
gram to provide care for children while the mothers are at work. 
The need for such services will become more acute during this year 
as several million more women are drawn into war industries. In 
anticipation of this situation, plans have been formulated whereby 
provision may be made under the Community Facilities Act for the 
extension of public-school services to provide before- and after-school 
care Plans have also been formulated for the expenditure of some of 
the funds under Public Act No 137 for the establishment of centers 
for the care of children of working mothers; tlie Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor will work with local com¬ 
munities in establishing such programs where needed. 

Public libraries, as well as schools, in areas of defense activity have 
found their facilities inadequate to serve the war workers and their 
families. The war workers are calling upon the libraries in ever-in- 
creasing numbers for technical and vocational books While no pro¬ 
vision has so far been made under the Community Facilities Act for 
the extension of library services, plans to this end are now being 
considered. 

HEALTH 

It IS evident that a water supply of safe quality and sufficient quan¬ 
tity, a proper refuse disposal system, and adequate hospital and 
other health facilities are essential in the life of any community 
Where existing facilities are overtaxed such as they have been m 
several hundred communities throughout the country during the 
past year, immediate steps must be taken to overcome the deficien¬ 
cies. The procedures employed in helping communities provide 
health facilities are similar to the procedures followed in supplying 
school facilities. The United States Public Health Service, also a 
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constituent unit of tlie Federal Security Agency, has made its field 
staff available to local communities for consultation and advice. 
When it becomes known that a war industry or military canton¬ 
ment will be established or expanded in a specific community, repre¬ 
sentatives of the United States Public Health Service confer with the 
local and State officials concerned and togetlier they evaluate the 
adequacy of existing health facilities. If the community cannot 
through its own resources provide additional facilities necessary 
to accommodate the increased population, die United States Public 
Health Service recommends aid under the Community Facilities 
Act. 

Grants or loans for health facilities have been made to 200 com¬ 
munities. As of Fcbi uary 7,1942, funds allocated under Public Act 
No. 137 to these communities for providing new or additional hospi¬ 
tals and health centers amounted to approximately $20,000,000 in 
grants and $370,000 in loans. For tlicsc same facilities, die com¬ 
munities contributed a total of $9,000,000. Federal grants for sani¬ 
tation facilities (waterworks, refuse disposal, etc.) amounted to 
$42,500,000; loans amounted to $5,000,000. For these facilities, the 
communities advanced $26,000,000. 

RECREATION 

Adequate recreation programs are essential for die health, wel¬ 
fare, and morale of the members of our armed forces and our total 
civilian population. Through its Recreation Section, the Office of 
Defense Hcaltii and Welfare Service has taken and is continuing to 
take steps to ensure the provision of profitable and wholesome lei¬ 
sure-time activity in defense centers for members of the armed 
forces on leave, the war mdustrial worker and his family, and 
other members of the community. Proper recreational outlets are 
especially needed for young persons who have left home for tlie first 
time to accept jobs in war industries as many thousands have during 
the past year. 

The field representatives of the Recreation Section encourage and 
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advise local olEcials in tlic development o£ a rccieational progiam 
necessary to fit the needs o£ die community. Responsibility for the 
development of such programs rests with the local communities. 
Such financial aid as may be necessary to provide rcci cational facili¬ 
ties is made available under die Community Facilities Act. In rec¬ 
ommending a grant of funds under Public Act No 137, the Recrea¬ 
tion Section considers; 

1. The impact on the community of military personnel when on 
leave 

2. The impact on industrial defense communities because of shifts 
in population and die effect of this impact as lefiected in die recrea¬ 
tional needs of women, children, and industrial workers 

3* The ability of the individual community to meet defense recre¬ 
ation demands in the light of its financial resources, its facilities, and 
professional leadership 

The type of recreation facilities recommended for approval for 
the individual locality is deteimined on tlic basis of the planned use 
of the facility for defense recreation purposes; tlie particular local 
requirements in the light of climatic conditions, etc., tlie nature of 
odier recreational icsourccs available in the community to military 
or defense industrial personnel and the general value of the faahty 
to the community. So far, recieational facilities in 209 communities 
have been provided under Public Act No. 137 The total cost of diesc 
facilities amounts to approximately |i7,ooo,ooo. Localities have con¬ 
tributed approximately ^^80,000 in addition to many sites, and tlie 
Federal Government the balance, 

SOCIAL PROTECTION 

Through its Social Protection Section, the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Service is working with local and State offi¬ 
cials to meet the problem of social protection against prostitution 
and venereal disease in defense mdustrial areas and those adjacent 
to military reservations and naval establishments The elimination 
of this threat to the healdi and well-being of our military and indus- 
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trial man power is of the utmost importance. The program adopted 
by the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Service comprehends 
close cooperation between all levels in government and all public 
and private agencies functioning in the welfare field. It emphasizes 
the reduction of venereal disease through the repression of commer¬ 
cialized prostitution and the protection in particular of the girls and 
young women m the community against prostitution and related 
social hazards. The primary responsibility must rest with the local 
community concerned Constructive treatment of girls and women 
through the utilization of all existing health, law enforcement, rec¬ 
reation, child protection, and other social agencies must receive 
primary emphasis in the program. In some instances it may be 
necessary to provide temporary care for young girls and women, 
who have moved to centers of war industry or military activity in 
the quest of employment. Consideration is being given to the provi¬ 
sion of necessary facilities under the Community Facilities Act, 
where provision cannot be made by the local communities. 

By way of recapitulation, the health and welfare facilities for 
which provision has been made under the Community Facilities 
Act, the amounts involved, and the communities affected are. 


Es/)mn/ed Ccst 



Number of 
Projects 

>^3 

V S-g 

Ml 

' Total 

0 

.3 

Fed Grant 

§ 

.3 

S 

Schools 

286 

214 

i 43.345.136 

$ 8,287,185 

$ 34.900.941 

$ 157,000 

HospUah and 

Health Centers 

140 


28,425,690 

8.825,334 

19.330,356 

370,000 

Sanitation 

260 

> aUv 

73,056,261 

26,200,818 

43,539.943 

4,315,500 

Recreation 

250 

209 

16,761,83a 

78.500 

16,683,332 

0 

Maintenance and 

Operation 

287 

95 

6,321,460 

0 

6,321,460 

0 

(primarily for 

schools) 
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1,223 

718 

$167,910,369 

i43.391.837 

$119,676,032 

$4,842,500 
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The original amount authorized to be appropriated under Public 
Act No. 137 was I150,000,000. Subsequently, the Congress appropri¬ 
ated an additional $150,000,000. These funds will go far toward 
meeting the most urgent situations in communities directly affected 
by our war program. 

Only tlirougli the continued close cooperation of all levels of gov¬ 
ernment-local, State, and Federal—and the continued close coop¬ 
eration of all welfare agencies, public and private, will we be able 
to meet the social pioblcms resulting from die tremendous shifts m 
population that will come during diis next year as our war program 
is intensified 


Joseph URocen is Assistant to the Director of the Program Operation Bnncli, Office of 
Defense Hcaltli .'ind Welfare Services, and has been in the rielcl of public'wcifarc ndniinistra- 
tion since 1530 He was formerly with the Work Projects Administration of Georgia niid 
Florida and the Social Security Board 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The ’Education of Exceptional Children, by Arch 0 . Heck. Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill Series in Education New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1940, 536 pages. 

This IS an orthodox textbook on the education of exceptioiial children. 
It Ls comprehensive, dealing with the educational problems of all types of 
the atypical. The section on the education of the physically handicapped, 
for example; has chapters concerned not only with the crippled, the par¬ 
tially seeing and the blind, the hard of hearing and the deaf, but with chiU 
dren with lowered vitality, defective speech, cardiac insufficiency, and the 
like. There is, as well, a thorough discussion ot the educational problems 
of backward and defective children and of supenoi and gifted children. 
Additional sections deal with the educaUon of the socially handicapped 
child (with unusually comprehensive presentation of the programs of 
special schools) and with the problems of administrating programs for 
the education of the exceptional. The volume is intended frankly as a 
text for courses iii this field m teachers colleges and schools of education 
It will appeal to instructors who like a text that is compactly written, 
packed with information, and topically organized The student who has 
mastered this text should have little difficulty with certification examina¬ 
tions in this field 

On the other hand, instructors who prefer that the student's reading 
material should stimulate his imagination to original thinking and serve 
as a point of departure for thinking and discussion rather than should be 
a body of material to be mastered will find this book disappointing, De¬ 
spite the fact that the author begins the book with the chapter entitled 
The Field and Its Challenge, and that scattered throughout the text are 
additional chapters presenting a challenge of one type or another, it is 
the reviewer’s feeling that the book will present little challenge to stu¬ 
dents There is little material on the mental hygiene, guidance, and voca¬ 
tional preparation of exceptional children The material on pievention 
is sketchy The bibliographies draw largely upon previously published 
books in this field rather than upon the more recent periodical literature 
Despite these deficiencies, however, the book gives perhaps as well 
rounded a picture of the education of exceptional children for the intro¬ 
ductory student as any text now available. 
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Professional Education for Expenenced Teachers, by Kenneth L. 

Heaton, William G. Camp, and Paul B. Diederich. Chicago: 

The University of Chicago Press, 1940,142 pages. 

Five years ago about sixty high-school teachers spent six summer weeks 
togethei in Columbus, Ohio, working on their common teaching prob¬ 
lems as they themselves defined them. They had been brought together 
by die Commission on the Relation of School and College and the Com¬ 
mission on the Secondary Curriculum, both agencies of die Progressive 
Education Association Out of that summer’s work grew the workshop 
movement In 1937 there was a larger woikshop; in 1938 there were three, 
and since then the movement and the idea has expanded lapidly—too 
rapidly, perhaps This book is an excellent effort to set out the principles 
and program of the workshop movement. The chapter headings give the 
scope of the book. Since 1936; Essential Characteiistics of the Program; 
Oiganizatioii and Administration; The Effectiveness of Workshops; 
The Significance of the Workshop Movement for Teacher Education. 
The book is recommended to all concerned with teacher education and 
should be on the “must” list of all not complacent about the status quo. 

Reading Guide for Social Studies Teachers, by Edgar Bruce 

Wesley Washington, D. C • The National Council for the 

Social Studies, 1941, 152 pages. 

As part of its rather valuable series of services to teachers, the National 
Council for the Social Studies has issued this as one of its bulletins. Wesley 
has established ten categoiies* the social sciences, political science, eco¬ 
nomics, sociology, geography, American history, world history, social 
studies, education, and magazines In e.ich, lie has sought the advice of 
his colleagues at the University of Minnesota, and, on that basis, secured 
the list from which he has selected the books for which he has furnished 
critical annotations In each category he also lists the titles which he would 
recommend for a minimum library for teachers and suggests the addi¬ 
tions he would recommend when expansion is desired There are certain 
omissions which cause eyebrows to lift, but perhaps that had to be ex¬ 
pected. If teachers will ever benefit from such gratuitous advice, the book 
will serve a useful function 
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Worl{ers Before and After Lentn. Fifty Years of Russian Labor, 

by Manya Gordon. NewYork: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1941, 

524 pages. 

Ever since its inception the "socialist experiment" in Russia has been 
the source of lively, even absorbing, interest throughout the world This 
interest has been nourished by a never-ending stream of books, articles, 
and reports which has flowed from the presses The subject as such has 
aroused fierce controversy On the one hand, certain writers have un¬ 
reservedly praised the achievements of Bolshevism, depicting Russia as 
the paradise of workers and deifying Lenin, the creator of the new order; 
on the other, many writers have been openly hostile to the experiment and 
therefore saw little good in anything that was transpiring in Russia Few 
of the statements made by either side were founded on objective scholar¬ 
ship It is, therefore, a rare treat to discover a work such as that of Miss 
Gordon. WorI{ers Before and After Lenin is neither sensational nor dry, 
It IS a skillfully sketched picture of conditions among the laboring classes 
in Russia from the iB9o’s to the present. Miss Gordon does not deny that 
Russian industry has expanded greatly since the Revolution of 1917; 
nevertheless, she concluded that the Bolshevik experiment has failed. 
Above all, it has failed to ameliorate the lot of the worker. In the words of 
the author; "The original purpose of the Bolshevik revolution—freedom 
and the welfare of the Russian masses—has been lost in the drive for 
quantity. Increased production has failed to mitigate the wretched poverty 
of the people. Industrial production more than doubled during the two 
Five-Year Plans, but there was no corresponding increase in wages or in 
the supply of commodities" At a time when good books on Russia are 
becoming scarce because the strict Soviet censorship makes it very difficult 
to obtain reliable statistics, Miss Gordon s book is a rare phenomenon. 
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EDITORIAL 

How important is it that attention be given now to planning for 
the welfare of youth in the period of postwar reconstruction ? The 
argument will be advanced on many sides that the future in a world 
at war is hopelessly unpredictable and hence tliat postwar planning 
IS futile. It will also be said chat postwar planning activities either by 
public or private agencies will constiture an unwarranted diversion 
of energy from the war effort. Personally I believe that these argu¬ 
ments are false, I believe that if we are to secure the peace for which 
we are fighting, we must begin to plan for it now, and that the work 
of intelligent anticipation of postwar problems must be continued 
steadily tliroughout the years of the war effort. Such planning 
activities would be justified if they had no bearing on all-out prose¬ 
cution of the war, but it is obvious that they have an important bear¬ 
ing Knowledge of one’s goal and how to get there is indispensable 
to morale. And postwar planning helps to define botli the goal and 
the means. As the American Youth Commission has pointed out, 
postwar planning especially for the youth of the nation is not only 
an end in itself, but an indispensable component of the will to 
victory 

It IS the purpose of this special number of The Journal of 
Educational Sociology, devoted to postwar planning with especial 
reference to youth, to give expression to leading aspects of the 

Copyright i94zby The Journal o£ Education rI Sociology 
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problem through, contributions from competent and experienced 
autliorities in various fields. By way of introduction I shall com¬ 
ment briefly upon certain general piinciples and ideas, which in my 
opinion should underlie every specialized approach. I shall touch 
on these ideas under four heads: (i) integration of postwar plan¬ 
ning for youth with over-all economic and social planning, (2) 
planning as a normal, continuous, and not exclusively an emergency 
function; (3) youth participation in planning, and (4) the stake of 
die nation in postwar planning for youth. 

I. Planning for youth’s needs and problems in the postwar world 
is obviously but one aspect of the larger planning problem which 
faces the whole nation. It is of the first importance, therefore, that 
while the special urgency—as well as the special characteristics—of 
youth planning be emphasized, it be viewed in the light of the whole 
economic and social problem which the nation must face at the 
close of the war. The investigations and the findings of the Ameri¬ 
can Youth Commission in the field of youth employment is a strik¬ 
ing illustration of the connection between the youth problem and 
certain basic economic problems faced by the nation. 

It was natural that die commission which began its work in 1935, 
when youth unemployment was near its peak, should devote a sub¬ 
stantial share of its energies to the subject of employment oppor¬ 
tunity for youth in all its aspects The commission made intensive 
studies of vocational preparation and guidance, for example, and 
investigated ways of improving the machinery for matching youth 
with such jobs as were available. Over a period of years it evaluated 
the work of the Civilian Conservation Corps and die National 
Youth Administration, which were providing employment for a 
portion of out-of-school unemployed youth not absorbed by private 
enterprise All of these special studies increased rather dian dimin 
ished the commission’s conviction that the problem of youth unem 
ployment—for any long-term solution—must be viewed as a pan 
of the larger economic problem of full productive employment foi 
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all age gtoups within the nation To a discussion of this laigcr 
economic problem, and especially in relation to postwar planning, 
the commission has devoted majoi attention in its final report 

There has been created recently within the general over-all plan- 
ning agency of die Federal Government the National Resources 
Planning Board, a unit devoted specifically to postwai planning for 
education and for other seivices for children and youth Through 
the establishment of this unit, machinery is available to assist in in- 
tcgiating postwar planning for youth with over-all social and eco¬ 
nomic planning. 

As I have suggested, however, there is reason to view the problem 
of postwar planning for youth as one of special urgency, and also to 
remember that youth both now and after the war has needs and 
characteristics not applicable to other age groups, Youth is the 
period when habits that tend toward physical and mental health are 
most easily formed It embraces the years of formal and informal 
education for adult life, in all its aspects, including education in 
the spirit and practice of citizenship in a democracy Not only 
in youdi are physical energies and “animal spirits” at their maxi¬ 
mum, but normally youth is the period of greatest impressionability 
and idealism These are a few of the characteristics that distinguish 
youth and a few of the factors that recommend special consideration 
for our future citizens from the nation today. 

2. Stress on the emergencies that will face the country aftei the 
war effort and discussions of how we can plan now to meet them 
has connected the idea of planning in some minds with the word 
“emeigency” One result is tliat planning is regarded in certain 
quaiters as a kind of special function which organizations take on 
when conditions aie exceptional, or when “emergencies” are to be 
anticipated. This is of course a limited and distorted conception 
Those of us who in our professional capacities are concerned with 
planning have always insisted that it is or should be a normal part 
of any administrative activity. The intelligent business enterprise, 
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the iatelligent government department, tlie intelligent individual 
IS always relating future actions to relevant day-to-day facts and de¬ 
sired goals. That is planning. Those concerned with the care and 
education of youth should not forget this basic concept. The plan- 
nmg process must not be confined either to planning for the imme¬ 
diate future while we are at war, or to anticipating postwar prob¬ 
lems. Planning is, or should be, a normal day-to-day function and 
should be the preoccupation and practice of all youth-servmg organ¬ 
izations for any orderly development of programs of action in time 
of war or in time of peace. Nor is planning properly—though it is 
often erroneously—associated solely with the Federal Government. 

Such day-to-day and mondi-by-montli administrative planning as 
is being done—or not bemg done—by every agency concerned with 
youth will have a direct bearing of course on the success of long- 
range planning elforts. If tliose efforts are to succeed, we must use 
as a planning base not only all relevant data which agencies like the 
National Resources Planning Board and the American Youth Com¬ 
mission, for example, assembled before December 7, when we be¬ 
came directly involved in the war, but all the data on youth and our 
changing economy which wc arc now gathering and shall gather 
during the years of the war emergency. The essence of a good plan 
is that it be right along general lines, but susceptible to rapid revision 
and adaptation in its details. What we plan and do for youth during 
the war will in very great measure determine what we can wisely 
plan and actually do for youth after the war 

3. It is fair to say that any planning agency that fails to secure the 
active and continuous cooperation of tlie principal groups vitally 
affected by that plan is doomed to failure in advance. Much of the 
bad repute in which planning is still held by segments of the Ameri¬ 
can public IS due to neglect of the cooperative and democratic nature 
of true planning. The same cooperative principle holds for effective 
postwar planning to meet the needs of American youth. Such plan¬ 
ning must be not only for but by the youth of the nation. In saying 
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this I do not mean that youth unaided can plan for itself the postwar 
woild in which we must all live Noi do I forget that a great deal of 
planning must be performed by technical agencies, and by persons 
with special kinds of education and experience which youth cannot 
possibly possess. But I do mean that in many kinds of planning 
youth can and should participate. There is abundant precedent for 
such participation of youth in community and even regional plan¬ 
ning activities. And in all phases of planning, and at all levels, youth 
must feel thatitis apaitner with adult planneis m working towaid 
the solution of Its own and the nation’s problems. 

4 Students of the rise of National Socialism in Germany have 
long stressed the fact that Hitlei rose to power so to speak on the 
shouldeis of a frustrated, disillusioned, and unemployed army of 
young men. None of us expects that the postwar period will repio- 
duce for die youth of this country the tragedies of postwar Germany 
after World War I. Neveitheless, even under die most favorable 
circumstances, that period will put the nation and the nation*s youth 
to a severe test. “Economically,” in the postwar period, the Ameri¬ 
can Youth Commission has pointed out, “the stage may be set 
for a period of deflation and distress Politically, the tendency may 
be to let things drift, to attempt again to ‘return to normalcy * ” 
At diat time 

we shall not be allowed to say that young people arc to achieve life and 
liberty only by struggling successfully as individuals from a morass foi 
whicli we are all economically, politically, and morally responsible Our 
responsibility for action is clear. In some field of labor, private or public, 
at all times opportunity must be provided for young people to tuoj \ in a 
manner commensuiatc with then poweis, with a ictuni sufficient to sus¬ 
tain life and the institutions of marriage and the home, and to secure 
advancement in responsibility and in the esteem of their fellow citizens 
Nothing less will suffice. 

In sum the nation’s stake in postwar planning for youth is nothing 
short of national survival, and the continued progress and security 
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of the democratic processes of life. To quote once more from the 
American Youth Commission’s comprehensive report, which, ap¬ 
propriately I think, has been entitled, Youth and the Future 

. . National survival and progress look inevitably to the future, and 
must be concerned primarily with the young people who will be the 
America of the future.. . It is the young especially who must have a true 
conception of democracy, of us moral basis, and of the results that attend 
Its sLiccesstul operation To them democracy must seem to be worth every 
sacrifice and to offer the brightest opportunities for happiness and the 
good life. Otherwise, any effort to preserve it will be a waste of time. 


Floyd W. Reeves 



THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

WALTER D. COCKING 
INTRODUCTION 

The emphasis and discussion given to planning in recent years 
undoubtedly cause some people to think it is something new and 
different which has lecently been devised. Such, of course, is not 
the case Intelligent people have always planned Planning might 
very well be defined as the application of foresight to one’s activities. 
With the ever increasing complexities of modern life, people are 
more and more dependent upon one another In contrast with 
“pioneer" days, planning concerns itself primarily with group forces 
and group needs In times of extreme stress or great emergency such 
as those of the world-wide depression or the current World War, 
planning becomes even more urgent as a means of aiding the 
people’s struggle for existence and their never-ending search for 
security and happiness 

THE PURPOSE OF PLANNING 

Undoubtedly, as a result of the war, more and more fundamental 
clianges will occui in our typical way of life It is necessary, there¬ 
fore, to consider the future, making use of all pertinent facts and 
endeavoring to interpret as accurately as possible every trend which 
points our future course Here lies the )ob of program planning. It 
is as much of a vital concern to the nation as planning for the suc¬ 
cessful prosecution of the wai It is a continuous never-ending proc¬ 
ess. If we arc to win the peace as well as the war, we must know now 
what kind of an America we should have after the war. Wc must 
appreciate and understand what is necessary to be done in order to 
give us the kind of a life wc envision 

Planning involves every aspect of our life It is not suflicient to 
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plan in certain areasj no matter how efficiently, and at the same time 
leave other areas to chance. It must involve agricultuie, industiy, 
labor, and all tlie services people need. It must include pioper rela¬ 
tionships of many kinds—between Federal, State, and local govern¬ 
ments ; between government and industry and agriculture, between 
management and labor, between sections of our nation, between 
our nation and other nations. It must provide indeed for the institu¬ 
tion of the “good neighbor policy” to every segment and section of 
our life. 

People under a democratic form of goveininent, most of all, 
should plan for their own welfare. The essential safeguard is that 
all the people and all phases of our life should be included in the 
piocesses of our planning. Thcic must be full and free intcichange 
of views and ideas. Reliance must be put on facts. And finally, there 
must be a coordination of views leading to piogiams which repre¬ 
sent tlie comprehensive development of plans for the ultimate good 
of tlie nation. 


PROCEDURES IN PLANNING 

How is planning done ? It begins with a recognition and accept¬ 
ance of purposes or objectives to be achieved. It involves inventories 
of what IS being done now toward the achievement of these goals 
It locates the deficiencies, difficulties, and bottlenecks which stand 
in the way. It uses research as a basis of discovering what works and 
what does not It makes use of demonstrations to show what hap¬ 
pens in the light of experience It proposes alternative ways of 
achieving results, for ordinarily there is more than one way and 
several roads which, if followed, lead to the goal that is sought. It 
makes use of experience and technical skill in selecting the road or 
loads which should be used in a given enterprise It then involves 
detailed designing of the chosen way or procedure. Then follows 
careful estimating of costs, personnel, materials, etc., m order to do 
the )ob. The people must have full and complete information so 
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tliat they may understand all features of the programs thoroughly 
After all these things have been done, necessary legislative and ad¬ 
ministrative actions to put tlie plans into operation should be se¬ 
cured. These are the steps in planning procedure. They are, it is 
obvious, what any intelligent person should do before embarking on 
any undertaking. 

PLANNING AS A FUNCTION OP GOVERNMENT 

Too frequently in the past things have just happened. People and 
their governments have simply resigned themselves to the laws of 
chance and expediency. They became creatuies of a fate which they 
failed to order or dctciminc. Often the effects from such a course 
have been disastrous and have caused whole series of strains and dif¬ 
ficulties from which the nation has been extracted only after tie- 
mendous travail and the expenditure of great sums of money. The 
difference between a “good” and a “poor” automobile driver has 
been expiessed frequently that thepoor diiver is always busy getting 
out of trouble while the good driver uses his efforts to keep out of 
trouble. The one plans in advance; the other, because of absence 
of plan, suffers and with him others suffer also. 

Planning has as its mam objective detei mining where one wants 
to go and what one wants to do, and how to get there and how to 
do It. Aimless wandeiing results fiom failuie to plan Intelligent 
government accepts long-time and continuous planning as a first 
piinciple in constructive procedure. 

RELATION or THE TEUERAL GOVERNMENT TO OTHER LEVELS OF 
GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN PLANNING 

The Fedeial Government possesses a most important stake in all 
planning enterprises. While it is uue that America is made up of 
thousands of local communities and forty-eight States, it is also true 
that America is one nation indivisible Many phases of American 
life cannot stop at State lines—they are nationwide in scope and 
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character. In the final analysis, such problems as commerce, taxa¬ 
tion, housing, eroded soil, health, conservation of forests, transpor¬ 
tation, distribution of the labor supply, the education of our people, 
and many others are national problems. Planning with respect to 
such problems is a national responsibility It must be accepted 
as such. And so, encouragement should be given to the tackling of 
many problems and the search for solutions on a nationwide basis. 
Here lies one of the important functions of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. It must plan and it must be encouraged to plan for the welfare 
of all Americans in order to preserve our heritage and provide for 
the security and peace and happiness of our children’s children 

It is quite impossible, however, to pigeonhole every problem and 
issue and say that it is one for private enterprise, or local govern¬ 
ment, or State government, or Federal Government. Many, if not 
most, problems arc and will continue to be a part of all of these. 
They do not wholly belong to any one level of government or to 
private enterprise alone Take schools for an example Certainly, 
local government has a large and real stake m the kinds of schools 
it should have, but so also do the State and Federal Governments. 
So, likewise, does private enterprise which will Jiopc to use so much 
of the product of the school. The character of school opportunity in 
an isolated community may well shape both State and national in¬ 
terests. Schools are of concern to us all, and, therefore, are a part of 
our responsibility. 

Planning in the final analysis is a cooperative undertaking in¬ 
volving all levels of government and private enterprise as well. That 
planning will be most wise and the resulting programs most sound 
and effective which result from the coordinated effort of all levels of 
government and private enterprise 

Contrast, if you will, the situation in the dictator countries The 
procedure outlined above would be totally out of place and out of 
harmony with their established order of things. The dictator deter¬ 
mines by fiat the future for his country and all its people. What the 
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masses think lias no place m politics for the future “Theirs but to 
Jo and die” sums up the place and function of the people of a totali¬ 
tarian state. And here lies the fundamental weakness of the dictator 
nations. National unity and coherence cannot be had “when the evil 
days come nigh” unless the people have had a primary place in the 
determination of policies and the conduct of affairs On the other 
handj the inherent strengtli of democratic nations lies basically in 
die fact that in the final analysis every policy and procedure stems 
from the people and then lepresentatives. It is for this reason that 
democratic peoples are at their best when the going is hard, while 
totalitarian peoples demonstrate their greatest weaknesses The 
recognized and frequently demonstrated truth of this condition 
lends a particular and peculiar urgency for a “full steam ahead” 
attack on planning now for tlie postwar future. 

ORGANIZATION FOR PLANNING IN THL lEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

In recent months machinery for planning has had a mushroom 
growth in the Federal Government. Several bills related to planning 
have been introduced in the Congress. Most of the major depart¬ 
ments and agencies have established some formal machinery for 
planning. No one scheme of organization has been followed 

The National ResourcesPlannmgBoatd. The National Resources 
Planning Board is the over-all organization for planning 111 the Fed¬ 
eral organization. It now has been in existence for eight yeais and is 
one of the major divisions of the Executive Office of the President 
The National Resources Planning Board is responsible for over-all 
long-term planning in all areas which are in the national interest. 
The planning activities of ail other Federal agencies are therefoie 
closely I elated to the piogram of this organization 

Planning Oigamzaiion tn Fedeial Agencies Organization for 
planning among the various Federal agencies pre’sents an ever 
changing picture Changes in policies and pioceduies are frequent 
New organizations for planning are constantly being formed It is 
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impossible therefore to portray accurately the total planning pro¬ 
gram of the Federal Government. Probably the best description to 
date is the one by Dr. George B. Galloway for the Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury Fund in a processed booklet dated October 1941, entitled 
A Survey of Institutional Research on American Postwai Problems, 
A revised edition is soon to be issued. 

Galloway described briefly the planning setups in twenty-one 
Government agencies, commissions, and committees. The list of 
these organizations is as follows: Agricultuic Department, Army 
Industrial College, Bureau of the Budget, Business Advisory Coun¬ 
cil, Commerce Department, Economic Defense Board, Federal 
Housing Administration, Fedeial Reserve Board, Federal Security 
Agency, Federal Works Agency, Labor Department, Libraiy of 
Congress, National Resources Planning Board, Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, Post-Emergency Economic Advisory Commis¬ 
sion, Selective Service System, State Department, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Tolan Committee on Interstate Migration, Treasury De¬ 
partment, United States Housing Authority. In addition, planning 
setups are to be found m the Department of Justice, Federal Power 
Commission, Maritime Commission, Tariff Commission, OiJice of 
Facts and Figures, Office of Price Administration, War Production 
Board, and Office of Civilian Defense. Undoubtedly there are others. 

An analysis of the descriptions given by Galloway causes one to 
conclude that while all the agencies listed are concerned with the 
postwar scene, there are vast differences in the scope and compre¬ 
hensiveness of the planning being done and in the methods and 
procediues employed. By way of illustration, the Department of 
Agriculture envisions planning not only in those activities directly 
a part of the agriciiltuial process but also in various related activities 
such as health and medical care, roads, rural electriflcation, and 
schools The department also follows the procedure of organizing 
its planning activities so that they are conducted simultaneously at 
the Federal, regional. State, and local levels 
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The Department of Labor consolidates many of its planning 
activities in a division within tlie Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
devotes its attention primarily to conducting long-time research and 
statistical studies widi a view of detei mining trends and patterns. 

The Army Industrial College appointed a committee of four 
officers which submitted a Report in May 1940 on the pioblems of 
postwar economic readjustment 

These are but illustiations of practices being followed It is only 
fair to state that all agencies are zealous and seiious in their attack 
on postwai pioblems Undoubtedly much value will result from 
theii effoits It should be pointed out, howevei, that there is seiious 
need for codrdmation of effort and activity so that planning may be 
intcgiated, unnecessaiy duplication and overlapping avoided, and 
consideration may be given to evei y aspect of a pi oblcm It is under¬ 
stood that under the direction of the National Resources Planning 
Board, steps in this direction are now being taken 

Planning in the Federal Security Agency In the Federal Security 
Agency definite provision for long-time planning has been made. 
In 1941 a Committee on Program Planning was appointed and 
given the responsibility of stimulating and guiding the planning 
activities for the services foi which this agency is responsible The 
membership of the committee is composed of representatives from 
the various constituent units which compose the agency The chair¬ 
man of the committee and its executive officei aie membeis of the 
admmistratoi’s staff. 

Some idea of the size and scope of the woik may be had fiom the 
following facts. The Federal Security Agency includes the Public 
Health Service with State health depaitments in each of the foity- 
eight States, approximately two thousand county and local health 
units, plus many activities m connection with other departments of 
the Federal Government The work of this unit intimately and 
realistically affects the lives of all die American people. The Office 
of Education is responsible for pioviding leadership^ service, and 
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research facilities to the more than one hundred and twenty thou¬ 
sand school districts of Ameiica, the forty-eight State departments 
of education, the one and one quarter million teachers, and the 
some thirty inillion school pupils. The organizations for unem¬ 
ployed youth (CCC and NYA) seek to find and provide employ¬ 
ment foi youth between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five The 
Social Security Boaid is already providing services to more than 
tliirty million Americans in the form of unemployment insurance, 
old-age and survivor’s msuiance, aid to the blind and dependent 
children, and employment service and guidance; and the number 
IS constantly increasing The nutrition division program affects the 
food knowledge and habits of more and more thousands of families, 
and the recreation division while giving its major attention to the 
military camps and war-industries areas also endeavors to aid 
the facilities in recreation for all the people Sucli then are the 
areas for which the Federal Security Agency is responsible. 

Most constituent units of the agency work througli a State office 
in every State. These State offices in turn have local governmental 
units which are responsible locally for a given service Thus, the 
entire planning procedure involves the local community, the State, 
and the Fedeial Government. In addition, assistance and coopera¬ 
tion are secured from many nongovernmental committees and 
gioiips. The resulting plans, hence, incorporate the thought and 
effort of the representatives of all groups and strata of our body 
politic. 


RELATION OF PLANNING TO ACTION 

When the war ends the world will be faced with many problems 
So far as possible, these pioblems must be recognized now and ten¬ 
tative solutions found The war will have been fought in vain if this 
IS not done Among the myriad of problems with which the world 
will be confionted arc demobilization of a wartime economy, con¬ 
version of war industries to peacetime production, pioviding full 
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employment foi workeis, establishment of sound fiscal policies for 
both government and piivate enterprise, establishing sound pio- 
grams of education, health, social msuiance, nutiition, recreation, 
and housing. Youth has a tiemendous stake in all these and otheis. 

It IS during these busy bieathless days of war that plans must be 
drawn foi peace—^foi those times after the lioirible waste of war is 
no moie It is urgent to the success of the war cftoit that the mis¬ 
takes of foimei war peiiods be avoided, and that definite and realis¬ 
tic pi ograms for thefutuie of Ameiicabemadenow The Ameiican 
people should agiec now m the midst of the war effoit upon what 
soit of a world they arc striving to produce in the years which he 
ahead And so it is ncccssai y as a definite phase of the eflort to win 
the wai that Amciicans take steps at once to plan for their future 
and make possible the realization of their clieams in the heyday of 
tomoirow. 

The days of opportunism and chance are gone never to return. In 
the Ameiica of tomorrow hopes and ambitions can be realized only 
thiough the coordination of intelligent planning and concerted 
cfloit Oin welfaie in every line of endeavor and rn every phase of 
LiCc must be built upon the solid foundation of scientific procedure 
based upon a lealistic understanding of conditions, situations, and 
motive foi CCS All must recognize this fact as we face the futuic. A 
look backward helps understanding It is clear that more often than 
not, when the development of any entei prise has been left to chance, 
the results have been failuie, debacle, and physical, moial, and men¬ 
tal bankiiiptcy The growing comple\ity of national life in all of 
Its many aspects makes long-time planning absolutely necessaiy for 
our security as a nation and as individuals 

When the war is over, theiefoic, theie should be a whole senes of 
piogiams icady for action which can be put into operation without 
delay These programs should piovidc the American people with a 
pattern foi action that will translate the wai economy into a peace- 
umo economy, will make piovision for necessary employment, and 
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Will ensure the development of services that are needed for our 
welfare 

CONCLUSION 

It has been well expressed tliat “a major test of any culture is the 
extent to which it continues to offer its young people the challenge 
and adventure embodied in the age-old desire to build a better 
world.” The major objective of Fcdeial planning for youtli is to 
guarantee foi youth in the postwar period opportunities for useful 
work and service which their fathers and their fathers’ fathers en¬ 
joyed. The welfare of the world will be fashioned to the extent to 
which youth everywhere find suitable expression for their desires 
and ambitions 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF PRIVATE YOUTH-SERVING 
ORGANIZATIONS 


J. EDWARD SPROUL 

Nongovernmental youth-serving organizations are very numer¬ 
ous. The directory prepared by the American Youth Commission 
of the American Council on Education describes 320 of thein.‘ One 
fouith of these are organizations composed m greater part of young 
people themselves, the otheis have few or no youthful members but 
do devote a substantial part of their effoits to enterprises vital to 
youth welfare. 

That organizations of the latter type perform most important 
public services will be clear from a moment’s reflection upon the 
work of, foi example, the Amciican Youth Commission to one of 
whose studies reference has just been made. The studies and reports 
of this nongovernmental agency are already resulting in significant 
redirection of policy in both tax-supported and privately sponsored 
programs on behalf of young persons. A like comment might be 
made regarding the studies and recommendations of the Educa¬ 
tional Policies Commission of the National Education Association 
and the American Association of School Administrators, and the 
continuing work of the Ameiican Association foi Adult Education, 
the National Recreation Association, and other important but less 
well-known bodies created for specialized leadership, research, and 
technical guidance 

It will probably be true for a long time to come that the major 
research efforts affecting the welfare of youth will be carried on 
with private resources and under the auspices of agencies not de¬ 
pendent upon government It is most fortunate, however, that the 
more significant agencies of this sort are so constituted and so ori¬ 
ented that they may be expected to affect in large measure what is 

’MM Chambers, YoHi/i (Washington, D C American Council on 

Education, 1941) 
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done by the tax-supported services and public education. Govern¬ 
ment agencies will undoubtedly exercise leadership functions much 
more extensively than in the past, the character of that leadciship 
should be a concern of all who are interested in youtli. 

This paper will be directed prmcipally to the contributions o£ 
organizations of the other type, those composed predominantly 
o£ young persons themselves. Eighty to eighty-five organizations 
(depending upon some minor points of judgment) make up the 
bulk of agencies of national scope in this classification They may 
be further described as 

General character-building organizations 
Roman Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant church 
youth organizations 
College student associations 
Patriotic, political, fraternal, and labor gioups 
Agricultural and rural groups 
Educational associations 
Guidance and employment groups 
Recreational organizations 
Temperance, peace, and other special groups 

The general character-budding agencies, the religious organiza¬ 
tions, and the student associations together account for nearly two 
thirds of tlie nationally organized societies and by far the greater 
part of the youdi membership, they probably constitute what will 
come to the minds of most people as the meaning of die teim, 
“youth organizations ” 

YOUTH-SERVING AGENCIES CHARACTERIZED 

We may well be slow in generalizing about so diveise a group of 
organizations and their contribution to either wartime or postwar 
needs of young people. Each has its particular history and orienta¬ 
tion and loyalties and standards. 

’ From YotUh-Sert/ing Organizations, with slight modifications 
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It may be iiotedj liowever, that all are, as has been pointed out, 
membership organizations. That is, they are inoic than services for 
youth. They ask more or less responsibility (financial and othei- 
wise) and some degree of continuity in alfiliation on the pait of 
paiticipants. In nearly all cases, even wheic there is a sizable adult 
membership, the young persons truly arc the organization Some 
make a great deal of their nationwide, even woildwide, character 
and hold “jamborees,’* meetings, and conferences that give leality 
to these relationships. In many of them the degree of youth leadei- 
ship is large. The fact that this self-leadership is exercised within the 
framewoik of the purposes and accepted metliods of the organiza¬ 
tion is beside the present point, which is that the relationship is of a 
vei y diflerent sort from that involved in purchasing a seat for a ball 
game or using a piece of publicly owned pioperty without, or with 
hardly more than, identifying one’s self Membership, where it is 
real at all, caines with it a feeling tone markedly different from 
being a student m a college or a regular attendant at one’s fam¬ 
ily’s church. These agencies, separately and collectively, are distin¬ 
guished from public agencies in part by the nature of affiliation 

Moreover they aie, nearly all of diem, interested m character 
and character building. A commendable sensitivity has led many 
workers with youth to make less frequent use of these words in 
recent years, they did indeed often smack of a smugness with which 
It was haid to be patient Howevei, they state a fact that should not 
be missed The organizations that enroll the largest numbers of 
youth arc not seeking simply to fill free time 01 to provide facilities; 
each IS motivated by devotion to some accepted or rather widely 
commended p.ittein of individual and social behavior The vigorous 
life, balanced personality, interiacial 01 international fellowship, 
interesting activity within a leligious 01 cultural tiadition, family 
and neighborhood solidarity arc some of these orientations 

Again, these organizations quite consistently use small gioup life 
as the principal method for achieving their purposes In recent years, 
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many of their leaders, working together in local communities and 
on the national level, have been elaborating the philosophy and 
methods of group work and group action until it is a rare thing 
today to discover a national youth organization that depends for its 
program, primarily upon eidier the classroom type of experience or 
large-scale activities in which person-to-person relations are impos¬ 
sible to achieve 

These organizations, composed in large part of young persons, are 
in reality—with only a few exceptions—partnerships of the younger 
and more mature. This, I believe, is very important They are not 
held together principally by emphasis upon the fact that they are 
composed of youth. Interest in the programs they offer or the educa¬ 
tional and social purposes for which these are conducted provide the 
principal binding elements. Some investigators regard the presence 
of older persons as a handicap to a society of young people; others 
defend it with emotion as the one way by which adult values may be 
transferred to the young An objective appraisal would be critical of 
too much adult influence or too little, but would find practical values 
of considerable significance in this association of younger and older 
for purposes important to both and to the community. 

Certain other common characteristics may be noted briefly. The 
youth membership organizations are in large part financially self- 
supporting, even those with expensive equipments, but they are also 
to a considerable degree dependent upon the support of adult groups 
or of the community as a whole The general character-building 
agencies are usually financed in part by community chests. 

Also, they are quite honestly and candidly something less than 
all-inclusive in their aims and purposes and in their membersliips. 
They enlist only a minority of the youth population It is a distin¬ 
guishing characteristic of a private agency, in this field as in others, 
that it serves interests that are not yet the interests of all and enlists 
in Its activities and its support those who choose to enlist. This “free- 
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dom to associate” for good tiiough partial ends is itself a cherished 
aspect of the American system. 

These partial purposes and minority constituencies, while they 
distinguish private youth agencies from public programs, do not 
operate automatically to push organizations into each otlier’s arms, 
rather the opposite, as might be expected. It is only in recent years 
that the development of professional standards and a professional 
spirit, the d iffusion of the insights of psychological, sociological, and 
medical investigation, the impact of the depression and war, and 
joint financing have led to much new cooperation and joint action. 
This new cooperation increasingly involves schools, other tax-sup¬ 
ported agencies, the private agencies, and independent youth groups 
m over-all approach to the needs in communities. That it must be 
extended into the field of action is one of the most unanimously 
accepted conclusions about the strategy of wartime and of the post¬ 
war period. 

We are thinking, then, about organizations in which (a) by con¬ 
trast with transient contact, the member relation is stressed; (b) the 
development of character is an avowed aim, most often on a basis 
affected or determined by religious assumpdons and values; (c) 
group life characterized by person-to-person interactions and differ¬ 
ing from most classroom procedure is a principal method; (d) for 
the most part youth and adults participate together; (c) financial 
self-support is a large factor, although usually requiring adult or 
general community assistance; (f) purposes and constituencies are 
admittedly not all-inclusive; and (g) cooperative planning is be¬ 
coming more and more a reality. 

It seems very clear that the contributions of the private youth- 
serving agencies to the wartime and postwar needs of young people, 
where they do not duplicate services that are essentially public, 
must in largest part grow out of the characterizing elements in their 
structure and their history which have been noted. These contribu- 
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tions must be the things these agenaes have been learning how to do 
during tlie years of the great depression and the things they will yet 
learn how to do as matters of necessity during the years of this 
greatest of wars 

A FREE-TIME INFORMAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

The contributions of the private agencies will undoubtedly con¬ 
tinue to be made principally in relation to constructive use of free 
time. In saying this we must not, however, overlook the opportunity 
of privately supported youth membership organizations to act 
through their boards, committees, and adult and older youth mem- 
beis in support of soundly conceived tax-supported programs in 
relation to work, employment services, education, and recreational 
facilities. It should also be clear that a leisure-time program implies 
more than play. Recreative to be sure, but often educative and fre¬ 
quently exacting in its demands! 

Frec-time programs should be expected to meet several important 
needs of youth and to help them avail tlaemselves of many oppor¬ 
tunities. To enumerate them will indicate die scope of activities for 
which communities may well look in large part to these agencies. 

I, Young people need opportunities for normal socml experiences in 
groups m which they are fully accepted Each of them needs something 
to belong to, and at least a few rewarding friendships All the kinds of 
organizations listed at the beginning of this paper can and do provide this 
experience in some measure for their members That there is a crying 
need to make this possible for a larger number of young people—that is, 
to create other forms of association and to make membeiship in existing 
organizations easier for those who find it difficult to join themselves to 
others—is too obvious to require underscoring. The private agencies 
can and should foster these normal, human relationships important for 
growth and for stability of character. They should be pressed to see that 
this need is more largely met even for their present participants The 
precise activities should often be secondary to this friendship aim, 

2 Youth needs the means for maintaining health. Nearly a half of the 
first two million young men drawn for national scivice showed up short 
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at some points Many young people need stimulus to an interest in health 
—the stimulus that comes from congenial activity and spoits groups or 
from challenging and respected leadership. Municipal, State, and Federal 
Governments have enlarged gready the facilities for recreation open to 
young and old, but it is likely that the large contributions to planned 
physical conditioning for young persons over school age will continue to 
be made piincipally by the colleges and the privately supported commu¬ 
nity organizations. 

Physical conditioning is here taken to mean (a) locating drains on the 
system by medical and health examinations; (b) correction of pooi health 
habits; (c) development of bodily vigoi and resistance to fatigue; (d) a 
generally healthy outlook upon life. It will take more than facilities to 
encourage youth to accept the guidance and engage in the activities neces¬ 
sary to get and to keep m good condition in this sense The whole matter 
requires skill, insight, and leadership For much of what can be done in 
icUnon to physical cotidttionmg and spotts £ot youth, commusutics vdll 
have to look to the more imaginative leaders of the privately supported 
community agencies. These men and women will also be doing much to 
encourage larger utilization of the public, especially out-of-door, facilities. 

3 Young people need jobs as soon as they have finished schooling 
Some of the youth agencies know a good deal about jobs, job finding, and 
guidance. In the larger centers it will be important that they continue 
and expand their services m this field. It seems clear, however, that 
government initiative, plus modification of secondary-school and jiimor- 
college curricula, will be needed as the major lines of attack upon the job 
problem in the large Pi ivaie agencies will still be able to supplement these 
moves. In particular, they should be urged to make a much greater and 
much more significant contribution in guidance of individuals. Their 
ability to do so will depend upon the professionally trained leadership 
they are able to employ or recruit as volunteers for this purpose 

4. Young people need the means and the stimulus to continue their 
education beyond formal schooling and to adapt it to their changing life 
situations and problems The voluntary youth agencies and the organiza¬ 
tions composed exclusively of youth have, for example, gone long dis¬ 
tances during the depression and in the present peiiod to aid youth in 
getting at the facts and the guidance needed for marriage and home¬ 
making; informal classes and study groups arc increasingly common and 
they may well be greatly extended Likewise, some of them now provide 
schooling for job adjustment or advancement, among the best schools foi 
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young people and younger workers aie some conducted by the agencies 
we are discussing and they probably should continue, at least so long as 
they maintain superior standards. Youth organizations have developed 
a wide variety of study groups, informal classes, and forums dealing with 
the national and world situation, die immediate problems of voting as 
beginning citizens, the use of money, and the interest of youth in other 
activities that are at once educational and recreational in character They 
have learned how to utilize music, drama, the other arts, and sports for 
recreation and for growth in skill and self-respect This postschool educa¬ 
tion m the art of living should be a major function of private agencies 
5. Youth need aid and encouragement in developing religious faith, 
and coupled with it a healthy idealism It is clearly a mistake to plan for 
jobs, for education, and’for the means of maintaining health, but to 
assume that an awareness of, some understanding of, the nature of God 
and the Universe—some satisfying relating of one’s self to Ultimate 
Reality—can be achieved either by chance or by absorbing a smattering 
of the scientific spirit of the age. Too long have many of us thought of 
religion as merely an expression of pious hope for what ought to be, 
rather than as insight and then faith as to essential truth regarding Man 
and the Universe—and therefore what is both worthy of complete devo¬ 
tion and must eventually beP Young people need aid and encouragement 
not only in practical living expressive of wholesome religious ideals, but, 
following the recent necessary periods of clearing away underbrush, m 
reaffirming the essentially religious foundation of any civilization worthy 
of God or of man 

Here obviously is a task for nongovernmental rather than govern¬ 
mental agencies That it n^d not lead m the direction of narrow sec¬ 
tarianism is made clear by a recent declaration of common elements of 
religious faith promulgated by a distinguished company of American 
Catholics, Jews, and Protestants * 

6 Young people need opportunities to develop new and worthy free- 
time interests cultural, intellectual, religious, recreational, civic, social, 
and whatever Opportunities plus stimuli—leadership! One segment of 
the New York State Regents* Inquiry, reporting a study among out-of- 
school youth, revealed 16 per cent of a sizable group who, after naming 
one free-time interest, could name no second, and 64 per cent who could 

” See William E Hocking, "What Man Can Make of Man," fortune, February 1942 
* Issued by the National Conference o£ Christians atid Jews, Febiuaiy 1942, 
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name no third. Here is a field for initiative and leadership on the part of 
the free-time youth agencies. 

7. Youth need encouragement to engage in socially useful service or 
to accept some public, civic responsibility. Achievement of a democratic 
society, racial fair play, elementary civic honesty and efficiency, and world 
order will require both added study and devotion of time and effort be¬ 
yond that now given by the average citizen. Many young persons are 
eager to make some contribution. The larger number, however, have 
cither not been interested or have not found the channels through which 
an interest in community problems and national life can find expression. 
Often this is especially the case among the middle-class families from 
which come the largest number of the present members of private youth- 
serving organizations The agencies, happily, are alert both to the needs 
and to their own shortcomings. They are in a strategic position to provide 
both stimulus and opportunity for community service by young persons 
and for the study of American institutions and democratic theory needed 
for significant present-day action. To be of largest use, some of the agen¬ 
cies will need to find ways of giving their youth members greater freedom 
of action and of encouraging them to establish wider contacts with groups 
devoted to significant social purposes, Most of them will need to enlist 
among their lay officers a higher percentage of leaders of organized labor 

8 Finally, youth need aid m understanding themselves and in plan¬ 
ning sensibly for their lives This means solving personal problems of all 
soits They now turn in fairly large numbers to their group leaders, and 
to the full-time workers in the organizations, churches, and community 
agencies to which they belong. Somewhat better planning on the part of 
the agencies, with more extensive use of professionally trained people 
(as, for example, physicians are used to conduct physical examinations), 
would undoubtedly open up a much larger field of organizational service 
to baffled individual young people—a field which public functioning is 
unlikely to covet For most out-of-school youth in need of guidance, the 
choice is usually between a friend, a social agency, or a commercialized 
service, School guidance programs, even where excellently managed, sel¬ 
dom reach beyond school-leaving age 

Special mention should be made of camping, in which the private 
youth-serving agencies have invested large resources and in which they 
have acquired considerable experience. Camp life provides a setting in 
which young people may pursue many of the interests and needs sug- 
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gested above. Ways must be found by which more youth can be aided m 
availing themselves of life out-of-doors Pcihaps secondary schools should 
conduct summer quarters m the open, as some have urged, though it 
would be better to test this proposal with care than to press for large 
federal grants as the next step In any event, camping as an aid to the 
meeting of the needs described should be encouraged in any sound plan- 
ning for postwar youth needs. 

The nongovernmental youth-serving agencies have a very con¬ 
siderable range of reasonably successful experience in meeting tlic 
needs of youth here described. They are agencies operating m the 
flee time of youth, aiding youth to devote that time to interests and 
activities that enhance citizienship, and the quality of individual, 
family, and community life This is their largest field of usefulness 
They should be pressed to occupy it with ever increasing emphasis 
upon quality of work, personnel standards, economy in operation, 
and a larger measure of leadership by young people themselves. In 
addition, those oiganizations that are capable of making high-level 
contributions to vocational and cultural cdvication through curiicu- 
lar scliools should be encouraged to stay m this field, also concentrat¬ 
ing attention upon quality of work and upon genuinely creative 
innovation. 

Very many of the advantages to the community of private agen¬ 
cies come from their greater freedom to choose to give attention 
primalily to standards and quality and leadership. Other advantages 
should be conserved: their greater freedom to move to meet new 
needs and to serve as proving ground for new programs, their al¬ 
ready noted ability to maintain religious perspective and to foster 
religious faith, their favorable position for advocating extensions of 
public sei vices from a disinterested point of view 

PROBLEMS OF FUTURE POLICY 

A major danger is that these organizations will reflect merely the 
attitudes and values of the social and economic groups most inllu- 
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ential in particular communities or the nation. Obviously, if they 
ai e to make their most significant contribution, it must be by leading 
youth towaid something much beyond class interests: toward a 
society free of class and race discrimination, toward a nation demo- 
ciatic in its social life and under truly representative leadership in 
both Its economic and its political functions. 

Ocher problems of policy, among many that might be catalogued, 
can be merely mentioned in conclusion 

Shall these agencies continue to stress their membership character 
01 look for ways by which their activities and services can become 
available for all comeis or try to do both 111 some leasonable propor¬ 
tions P Two very desirable values here come into conflict: on die one 
hand, continuity and responsibility in affiliation, often with a sense 
of nationwide or worldwide fellowship; on the other, service to 
larger numbers through activities and privileges planned primarily 
to meet community shortages and close-up needs. 

Can these agencies encourage young people in their groups to 
share more interests, and the more significant interests, with each 
other? Antidotes to the specialization and dissociation characteristic 
of life at many other points, and also to the tendency to pursue the 
easier, more comfortable, less significant interests, are undoubtedly 
needed. 

Finally, what proportion of die costs should the members and 
direct beneficiaries of the youth agencies themselves carry? How 
shall the services be financed in the long rim ? 

The importance of community planning to protect and undergird 
the privately supported youth-service agencies has nowhere been 
more impressively stated than in the general report of the American 
Youth Commission, Youth and the Vutui e 

Voluntary community services, such as the Y.M C A, Y W C A , and 
the Scouting organizations, do an immense amount of good and perform 
a unique function . . 

® Washington, D C American Council on Education, 1942, pages 158-160 
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Under the impact of the depression years the voluntary character-build¬ 
ing agencies have developed a new capacity for self-criticism which is 
having far-reaclimg results. Almost every one of the major organizations 
has recently subjected its work to a searching inquiry. There is growing 
appreciation of the importance of evaluative studies and of basic research. 
The concept of group work as the basic educational technique underlying 
a variety of activity programs continues to be clarified and increasingly 
accepted, and there are many evidences of a growing professional solid¬ 
arity among the workers on the staffs of the various leisure-time agencies 
All this is helpful and indicates that even those organizations most en¬ 
crusted by a wealth of tradition may be on the threshold of a period of 
renewed vitality. In the future they may achieve much greater usefulness 
than at any time in the past. 

The Commission believes that it is of major importance to find some 
solution for the financial problem of the private character-buildmg and 
leisure-time agencies It would be unfortunate if such organizations were 
to be supplanted by public organizations of young people, governmentally 
administered, supported and controlled. 

Those responsible for community chest policy in the various cities, as 
well as private individuals who make contributions, may well give 
thought to this problem. Certain of the welfare functions which were 
formerly carried on as a form of private charity are obviously in process 
of becoming public functions supported through taxation Regardless of 
its merits, this trend seems certain to continue, The Commission recom¬ 
mends that available private resources be reserved with increasing care 
for types of activity which should not be turned over to public administra¬ 
tion, with special emphasis on the private voluntary agencies for youth 


/. Edivard Sproiil is Program Exccuuve of the National Council of the Young Men’s 
Chnsiiaci Associations of the Umted States, and Chairman of the National Education-Recrc 
ation Council, a consultative body representing nationally organized communuy service 
agencies and Federal Covernment agencies in the fields of recreation and education, 




PLANNING POSTWAR YOUTH WORK PROGRAMS 


PAUL T. DAVID 

Many people have remarked in recent weeks that this is a war 
which we could lose. The way to win die war, howevei, is to plan 
and work for victory Likewise, the way to wm the peace to follow 
is to plan and work for a situation in which a true peace will be 
possible. There will be no hope of permanent peace in any situation 
where young people as they grow up are not allowed to flow steadily 
into normal adult opportunities. 

With the v/ar going as it is, this is not an easy time in which to 
plan for the postwar period. Yet it is at least conceivable that the war 
might be over in a few months. We hope with some confidence for 
victory no later than 1944. Even if the war docs stretch on beyond 
that date, sooner or later we expect to bring it to a successful con¬ 
clusion 

Obviously the postwar world situation will depend in great part 
on the character and extent of our victory. Equally tiue and only a 
little less obvious is the fact that our internal situation at the end of 
the ivar will depend very largely on the length of the war. The 
longer the war goes on, the more completely we shall reorganize 
our whole life on a war basis. Likewise, die greater the changes 
which will be necessary when we can begin to reorganize for peace 

At present, for example, between a quarter and a third of our 
productive cifort of all descriptions is going into the war. Within 
the next year, if wc arc still at war, industrial conversion and larger 
military forces may make it possible to devote at least half of our 
total productivity to the war. Probably we shall continue to increase 
that proportion to some extent if the war goes on for several years 

It IS difficult to visualize the changes m every aspect of life which 
must accompany the mounting war effort. Before many months, 
however, it will no longer be necessary to speculate. The changes 
will be present in every particular. After they have been stamped 
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upon our consciousness by contimnng fox a bme, perhaps we shdl 
see how impossible it will be to return after tlie war to die conditions 
of 1939. The real necessities of our postwar situation may then be¬ 
come somewhat apparent. 

Meanwhile, we can and must begin our postwar planning. But, 
until we see our way more clearly, it will be necessary to think in 
terms of a wide range of possibilities. In particular, die probable 
extent of the need for youth work programs after the war will 
depend mainly upon the economic situation It is possible to think 
in terms of at least four different levels of postwar economic activity. 
In each case die youth work programs which would be needed 
would differ not only in size but also m character. 

The four levels of economic activity may be identified as follows: 
(1) maximum economic activity compauble to tliat in war, (z) 
high-level activity similar to that m the period 1924-1929, (3) mixed 
prosperity and unemployment, as between 1937 and 1939, and (4) 
severe depression and mass unemployment, as in the period 1930- 
1935. Most of the remainder of this paper is devoted to outlining 
briefly the type and magnitude of youth work program which 
would seem to be needed at each of the four levels of economic 
activity. 

maximum economic activity 

Maximum economic activity is here interpreted to mean the kind 
of hyperactive situation which we should attain by next summer or 
fall, in which substantially every employable person is at work, there 
is an acute labor shortage for all grades of labor in all parts of the 
country, and there is continuing pressure for further expansion of 
production. Perhaps it is inconceivable that such a situation could 
exist in this country after peace returns. Probably it could be pro¬ 
duced only by a continuation of central economic controls as drastic 
as those required for successful war Acceptance of such controls 
during peace would not be likely to come about except under the 
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most urgent compulsion of necessity. Theie is no intention here to 
indicate that such a situation would be a desirable one. 

If the situation did exist, however, it is obvious that any need for a 
youdi work program would not arise out of unemployment Any 
large-scale youth work program would be organized, if at all, in 
pursuit of odier objectives, such as the mobilization of young people 
for national service. 

Probably theic would be a place for a relatively small-scale youdi 
woik progiam which might enroll as many as 200,000 young people 
annually for periods of a few montlis each. Such a program would 
specialize in providing sei vices for two distinct but related problem 
gi oups' (i) the youth who are distinctly substandard in their readi¬ 
ness for adult responsibilities, and (2) the youth who are geogi aph- 
ically isolated in rural areas which l.ick both educational and em¬ 
ployment opportunities 

For some of the youth who axe substandard in employability, a 
continuing impioveincnt in the vocational and other services of the 
schools may eventually provide a sufficient program. Others of the 
unieady youth will doubtless have a greater need for medical and 
dental care, for a diet to remedy then nutritional deficiencies, foi a 
regimen of physical activity, recreation, and sleep which will rebuild 
their personal habits, or simply for the experience of participating 
in a productive enterprise under the conditions of actual employ¬ 
ment long enough to get the feel of the working world. Many of 
tlicm will need all of these things. 

For such youth, it will be a long time before a school-centered pro¬ 
gram of vocational education can provide a sufficient answer. At 
present, the nearest approaches to a suitable program are to be found 
in the work-centered progiams of the CCC and NYA So far, how¬ 
ever, these agencies have not made great progress in adapting their 
programs to the special needs of the youdi who are most unready for 
adult life. It remains to be seen how rapidly they will adapt under 
the pressures of the current situation 
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HIGH-HVEL ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 

With high-level economic activity, we should have full employ¬ 
ment for competent adult workers and conditions of general pros¬ 
perity, yet with relatively short working hours and with no driving 
pressure for the last ounce of production. This is, m general, the kind 
of peacetime situation we all hope for Something appioaclung it 
might possibly exist for a few years even with little conscious effort 
to bring it about, as during the boom years from 1925 to 1929 Or it 
might be the result of a successful effort to achieve full employment 
on a continuing basis but without pushing the cHort so vigorously 
as to endanger democratic processes. 

A considerable amount of youth unemployment could exist in 
the midst of such a situation. Practices of seniority seem likely to 
gain strength with the rising average age of the population, As such 
practices operate under most conditions, they tend to concentrate 
unemployment among young people, Union control over entrance 
into occupations and risingstandards of minimum-wage legislation 
may have similar effects, 

Ev-etv With high-level employment, it is possible that as many as 
500,000 young people annually may need opportunity on a youth 
work program which will give them work and wages for periods 
ranging from six months to two years. Most of these young people 
Will be i6j 17, or 18 years of age They might well be used on a wide 
variety of conservation, construction, and service projects. 

MIXED PROSPERITY AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

Those who expect ns to return after the war to the “noimalcy” of 
1939 in effect expect us to return to a situation in which large parts 
of die population were comfortably employed and remunerated, but 
also in which national economic policies were less than completely 
successful and several million competent adult workers were still 
unemployed. 
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It would seem impossible for such a situation to endure in the 
future for any considerable number of years It can never be re¬ 
garded as a satisfactory situation; on the contrary, there may be great 
disagreement as to what should be done, but there will be relentless 
pressure for experimentation with the central economic controls 
whenever visible evidences of improvement are not forthcoming. 

If and when such a situation does exist, the need for youth work 
programs will be substantially the same as that of recent years. If 
we do our duty to youth, moreover, wc shall not merely repeat the 
CCC and NYA activities of the ktc thirties. Rather, we shall utilize 
the experience of tliose years to build suitable programs on a much 
larger scale. 

An enrollment of 2,000,000 youth would seem almost a minimum 
for an adequate program under such conditions. For most of those 
youth, moreover, the program should provide full-time employ¬ 
ment, although related educational activities should be provided for 
those who can and will profit from them. As the American Youth 
Commission has remarked, “Most unemployed youth do not want a 
half-time school program, and some of them do not need it.” 

SEVERE DEPRESSION AND MASS UNEMPLOYMENT 

Some people seem to expect a postwar depression which will 
exceed in severity the worst days of 1932, with utter breakdown of 
economic life and half the population unemployed. The reasons 
given for expecting this disaster are seldom clear, consistent, or even 
fully rational, but in general there is fear that the readjustments 
required in the postwar transition will simplypiovc toomuchior us. 
The mounting public debt, the inflationary possibilities, and the 
lack of confidence in any form of central economic planning all add 
to the fears of many people. 

The specific difficulties of the postwar transition period will un¬ 
doubtedly be great. There is the possibility of a sharp depression 
resulting from conversion unemployment when war production 
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stops. Twenty million workers m war production could become 
twenty million unemployed persons almost overnight if the war 
comes suddenly to a successful conclusion. 

NeverthelesSj so far as the transition period is concerned, unem¬ 
ployment on any large scale need not persist any longer than is 
necessary to reconvert the industrial equipment of the country to 
peacetime productive activity. V/c are currently demonstrating how 
rapidly conversion can take place when it is carried forward with 
united energy and vigor. Plants which were originally built to pro¬ 
duce automobiles, radios, and refrigerators can be returned to their 
original purposes in less time than has been required to convert 
them to war production, 

If the postwar economic situation does prove unmanageable, it 
will be only because of our difficulty in reaching agreement on how 
the situation must be managed if it is to be managed successfully. 
Undoubtedly there will be controversy about how rapidly to shut 
down war production, about the continuation of wartime economic 
controls, about postwar fiscal policies in relation to price levels and 
the public debt, and about tlie future course of our international 
policies, economic and otherwise. The extent of all these contro¬ 
versies will doubtless depend in great measure on the general shape 
of world affairs at the end of the war, as well as on the timing of the 
political calendar in this country. 

Obviously die outcome of so many imponderable factors is com¬ 
pletely unpredictable. Certainly it is unsafe to assert dogmatically 
that a catastrophic postwar depression is impossible. We can say, 
however, that such a depression can come only as the result of the 
most completely incompetent handling of our national economic 
policies on the part of the American people. 

It may seem absurd to plan remedies for the anticipated result of 
failure to plan intelligently If, however, we do let ourselves fall into 
the pit of mass unemployment, probably we shall be compelled to 
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revert to public spending for work programs on an immense scale. 
So far as youth arc concerned, the need for youth work programs in 
such a case would be far greater than the need in the recent depres¬ 
sion years. In the conditions of chaos which could prevail if mass 
unemployment is permitted in the postwar period, a program of 
public work for youtli which challenges the imagination and pro¬ 
vides an outlet for skill, energy, and initiative might be the only 
possible substitute for the violent forms of action to which young 
Americans would otherwise be tempted to resort. 

THE RANGE OP PLANNING 

These brief notes on four possible levels of economic activity indi¬ 
cate die range within which planning for youth work programs 
must go forward. As our first line of defense against youth unem¬ 
ployment, we need plans for postwar youth work programs which 
can be operated on a fiexible basis to provide for enrollments which 
might fluctuate between extreme limits of perhaps 100,000 as a 
minimum and 4,000,000 as a maximum. 

As the program fluctuates in size in response to general economic 
conditions, moreover, it must also change in character. The smaller 
the total number of unemployed youth, the lower their average age 
and the more likely they are to be somewhat lacking in maturity, 
physical fitness, and general ability. On the other hand, die larger 
the number of unemployed youth for whom a program is needed, 
the higher their average age and die more closely they will ap¬ 
proach die average of the whole population in typical characteristics. 

The great range of uncertainty within which we must plan 
emergency measures for the future arises mainly from our inability 
to predict the degree to which we shall be successful as a nation in 
managing our economic affairs. During the ten years before die war, 
most of us lost confidence m the way in which the economic system 
functions when left alone On the other hand, we were unable to 
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reach agreement on how we might take control of the situation 
Controversy centered particularly on the so-called spending policy 
of the present administration, and its economic implications. 

The spending policy was continuously legislated by Congress be¬ 
cause of the obvious pressures of needs which could not be denied, 
but it was also defended in the highest academic and intellectual 
circles as a mechanism which, with some adaptation, might be used 
to give direction to our entire national economy. More recently there 
has been a developing wing of opinion, equally intent upon positive 
action but distinctly less reconciled to laige-scale deficit financing, 
which has been piimarily concerned with plans for ending peace¬ 
time unemployment by securing the balanced and continuous ex¬ 
pansion of employment in private industry.' 

In Its report, Youth and the Future, the American Youth Commis¬ 
sion has definitely associated itself with die group committed to 
planned industrial expansion as the principal solution of oui em¬ 
ployment problem m future times of peace.* Probably the commis¬ 
sion is the first substantial group of citizen laymen to take so 
advanced a position on so fundamental a matter. The commission’s 
exposition, of its views on this point and of the reasons for reaching 
them is not easy reading, but, to those who ponder it well, it may 
prove an invaluable preparation for civic leadership in the times 
ahead. 

Meanwhile, readers of this article who have not yet had oppor¬ 
tunity to examine the commission’s report may be particularly inter¬ 
ested in some of the commission’s major assumptions as to the 
economic future, within the framework of winch the commission 

^The first major exposition of such a plan was provided by Mordecai Ezckial in ^2500 a 
Year (New York Harcourt, Brace, and Company, 1Q36) His more recent book, Johs jor 
AllTbrough Industrial Expansion (New York. Alfred A Knopf, 1939) is a simpler presen¬ 
tation of the plan in somewhai revised form 

Por a current discussion of the merits of planned mdusiiial expansion vs Uigc-scalc pub 
lie works, see National Planning Association, Guides {or Postwar Planning, Planning Pam¬ 
phlet No 8, November ig.)!. 

* See Chapter V of the report, "The Problem of Full Employment ” 
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formulated its recommendation on employment policy foi youth. 
The commission assumes i 

That the changes m the basic structure of the American economic sys¬ 
tem which have taken place during the last fifty years, and which in some 
cases are now being accelerated, will not present insuperable barriers to 
the achievement of peacetime full employment but will undoubtedly 
make necessary many fundamental readjustments * 

That for some years after the war, efforts to achieve sustained peacetime 
full employment through the expansion of private employment will be 
only partially successful, and that meanwhile it will be necessary to carry 
on substantial programs of public work for the unemployed. 

That because of necessity the trend both during and after the wai will 
continue toward an increasing use of government to regulate economic 
affairs and in particular chat government will be given increasing respon¬ 
sibility for the peacetime stimulation of a balanced expansion of produc¬ 
tive activity m the basic industries producing foi interstate commerce. 

That under democratic government and widiout giving up the liberties 
we prize, the American people will have it within their power to bring 
about a continuing abundance of available employment opportunity In 
future times of peace, with a rising standard of living for all who contri¬ 
bute to the productive effort of the nation 
In stating these assumptions, the Commission does not assume either 
that wc are completely at the mercy of fate or lhat we shall reach oUr 
desired goals without sacrifice and effort It is assumed that the American 
people will continue to exercise their native qualities of good will, courage, 
and foresight, and that progress wiU thus continue toward the realization 
of the American dream of universal opportunity m a land of peace and 
freedom, 


Paul T David served as chief economist and associate director for research for the Amer¬ 
ican Yoiuli Commission for two and a half years He wis formerly secretary of the Advisory 
Committee on Education and a member of staff of the President’s Committee on Admin¬ 
istrative Management, 

*This and the following paragraphs arc quoted from Mr Young’s introduction, Youth and 
//le (Washington, D C American Council on Education, 19^2), p xvii 




PLANNING FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION 


WARREN C. SEYFERT 

No one can describe exhaustively the social and personal needs to 
which our secondary schools should be prepared to minister in the 
postwar years Nonetheless, certain of these needs begin to be evi- 
dentj at least in gross outline, and now is not too soon for our schools 
to prepare for the adaptations of function and methodology which 
they surely must make if they are to contribute in any observable 
measure to national reconstruction. Traditionally, American sec¬ 
ondary schools have lagged a generation or more behind the society 
they are intended to serve, as regards both their social philosophy 
and the implementation of this philosophy. This lag, which in times 
past has been contemplated with complacency and, on occasion, 
pride becomes increasingly less tolerable A nation which has mar¬ 
shaled its every effort and resource to the winning of a war and is 
turning these powers with equal thoroughness to the winning of a 
peace will be most unlikely to be sympathetic toward an educational 
anachronism—a secondary school still twenty years behind the 
times. 

It seems probable, as viewed from the present vantage point, that 
the demands of the postwar years will influence our secondary 
schools in at least four major ways. In the first place, our schools 
must be ready to exercise wider functions and greater social respon¬ 
sibility than they have in the past. It may be diat these functions and 
responsibilities are already embryonic in our local and national edu¬ 
cational undertakings and that reconstruction will only serve to 
bring them more into demand and into sharper focus In any case, 
planning and preparation are necessary. Paralleling changes in 
function and in part causing them will be changes in the character 
and dimensions of the population to be served by the school. An 
educational institution which remains content to gear its policies to 
the traditional concept of what constitutes the "secondary-school 
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population” will be sadly out o£ step under postwar conditions. 
Furtliermore, radical changes in educational methodology will be 
needed to deal eftectively witli these new functions and the mod ified 
school population Finally, our secondary schools must be ready and 
willing to give their instruction a social orientation essentially differ¬ 
ent from the one which has marked and continues to characterize 
their philosophy and teaching. 

The end of the war, whether it comes suddenly or gradually, will 
pose the monumental problem of occupationally rehabilitating the 
men and women in the armed forces and in war industries It would 
be absurd to suppose that our secondary schools will be expected to 
handle this problem unaided and alone; but they certainly will be 
asked to share in its solution and they must be ready to undertake 
their portion of the responsibility. Involved in this rehabilitation 
will be occupational guidance, retraining, and placement. It is 
probable that of these dirce areas the schools are and will be best 
qualified to contribute in the providing of vocational guidance. Our 
schools have made noteworthy progress in the development of the 
theory and practice in this field. But if they are to serve postwar 
needs adequately the prevailing custom of restricting the guidance 
services of the school almost entirely to young people still in school 
and those recently graduated will have to be sharply modified. Our 
school guidance departments now lack the experience and the in¬ 
formational background for counseling mature adult workers They 
also ordinarily have not perfected the contacts and administrative 
machinery for working effectively beyond the secondary-school 
level Even among thoughtful school people there currently is the 
feeling that those school systems which have made starts in the di¬ 
rection of extending the resources of their guid ance staff and equip¬ 
ment to the adult community at large have little justification for 
pursuing this policy under present circumstances This conclusion 
almost certainly is m error; and, more than that, present circum¬ 
stances offer an unsurpassed opportunity for developing and validat- 
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ing in a comparatively leisurely environment the community 
guidance policies and practices which will be m demand in the 
reconstruction years. It is probable that there is no one job of postwar 
planning that our secondary schools can undertake more confident 
of the importance of the task and of their ability to do the task. well. 
So clear will be the need for occupational guidance for a large frac¬ 
tion of our adult working population that if our schools are not fully 
prepared to exercise the leadership rightfully theirs, other means 
will be found for rendering the service The latter outcome would 
hardly serve to preserve general confidence in the social utility of the 
public schools. 

Occupational guidance under postwar conditions will make little 
sense unless it is accompanied by ample and adequate opportunities 
for occupational retraining. Just as at the present time, so when the 
war is over many agencies will have to cooperate in the organization 
and administration of a training program, but the schools with their 
equipment and personnel will occupy a crucial place in this phase of 
the rehabilitation program. Perhaps our schools cannot for the time 
being take positive steps to design this retraining program, but they 
should set for themselves the responsibility of examining the opera¬ 
tion of die current large-scale training program by way of learning 
as much from it as possible, and for preparing at least preliminary 
sketches for the postwar program. Occupational retraining is educa¬ 
tion, and the educational profession should be a primary source of 
ideas for the meeting of this social need. 

Finally in the area of occupational rehabilitation at e job-placement 
needs. There is already a growing recognition of the school’s respon¬ 
sibility for helping young people to make their initial job adjust¬ 
ments. Our secondary schools should zealously pursue their efforts 
to cooperate efficiently in the matter of placement with public 
employment agencies in order to have ready effective community 
and national organizations to meet postwar demands. 

Although the demands of our armed forces and of industry will 
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reduce our secondary-school and college enrollments in the immedi¬ 
ate future, tile return to more peaceful tunes will in all likeliliood 
not only restore our secondary-school population to somewhere near 
Its present size but will also renew the demand for secondary educa¬ 
tion beyond the twelfth grade. Presumably not all of our high 
schools can and should endeavor to add instruction of junior-college 
level, but a very substantial number of our communities which have 
thus far ignored then responsibilities for providing higher education 
at public expense will clioose to or be forced to do so. It will be well 
worth the effort of those interested m secondary education to begin 
now to study the educational, administradve, and financial ques¬ 
tions involved in a postwar expansion of public junior-college edu¬ 
cation. 

Our war efforts are demonstrating the benefits, both physical and 
spiritual, of genuine group action. The need for cooperative plan¬ 
ning and doing on the part of American communities surely will 
not lessen with the conclusion of hostilities. Our secondary schools 
ought to be ready to serve not only as training centers for cooperative 
skills but also as sources of ideational leadership Such leadership of 
course cannot be seized but must be earned. The experiences of the 
war years ought to give the schools abundant opportunities to pre¬ 
pare themselves to exercise real community leadership in postwar 
society. Perhaps it is only saying the foregoing in somewhat differ¬ 
ent language to point out that the years immediately ahead are going 
to demonstrate unmistakably the essential soundness of the com¬ 
munity-school idea. Secondary schools diat earnestly desire to plan 
to be of maximum service under postwar conditions should push 
with all possible speed their efforts to integrate their activities with 
those of their communities. 

No doubt there will be many other extensions of function which 
our secondary schools will be called upon to make during and after 
the war, but the illustrations given should be sufficient to indicate 
the nature of the direction these extensions are most likely to take. 
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The work o£ the schools with boys and girls will certainly be modi¬ 
fied, but the most striking difference between present schools and 
those of the future will be the degree of their concern and responsi- 
biUty for affairs not now ordinarily thought to be any business of the 
schools, nor even “educational” in nature This reorientation of 
pedagogical ways cannot be brought about overnight It must be 
planned for and worked out over a period of years. To begin this 
preparation now is to start none too soon. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that in the future our sec¬ 
ondary schools must be less insistent than they have been in the past 
upon existing in social isolation. This applies not only to their rela¬ 
tions with other agencies in their own cities and towns but with 
social and educational agencies on a national scale. For example, it 
would make very little sense to plan for occupational rehabilitation 
on the individual community basis. Schools must be willing to take 
part m a national effort which, naturally, will have its local aspects 
but which nevertheless will not permit of complete local freedom to 
act or not to act. Jurisdictional disputes in social action are as intol¬ 
erable in postwar planning as they have been in bad taste during 
recent years. 

It is clear from the preceding discussion that our secondary schools 
must be ready at the end of the war to deal with a “school” popula- 
tion rather different from the traditional school group Leaving 
aside the shifts in size of the regular student body, our schools will 
be called upon to work both in and out of the school with men and 
women more mature in years and experience than Iiigh-school 
pupils now arc It is also probable that postwar adolescents will have 
a less naive and sheltered outlook on life than our boys and girls 
have today. 

Because the schools will be working in part with adults, it will no 
longer be possible to think of the student body only in terms of those 
who can spend every school day from nine until three in the class¬ 
room We must be set to adjust our administrative practices to the 
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needs and convenience of a large number of adults who want short¬ 
term instruction and who can come for that instruction only at times 
now thought to be outside the normal school day. 

It IS also obvious that our customary methods of instruction are 
likely to be received with little enthusiasm by our postwar pupils, 
young and old. Conning antiquated textbooks and going through 
otlier academic exercises will hold small appeal for boys and girls 
and men and women who are living and working in a world which 
IS being remade before their eyes. The emphasis that the war is plac¬ 
ing upon action, upon die realities of life, upon the future rather 
than die past will make our favorite sedentary educational mediods 
wholly unacceptable. Our secondary schools are slowly breaking 
away from these methods, but they must have been left entirely be¬ 
hind if we are to be ready to handle the problems of reconstruction. 
It IS especially desirable that the schools take every current oppor¬ 
tunity to develop plans for administering work experience, com¬ 
munity service, and other activities combining productive work and 
learning Time is short and die need is great, so that the extended 
contemplation and bickerings with which new educational methods 
are ordinarily received should be abandoned and a more receptive 
and open-minded attitude toward newer educational way.? substi¬ 
tuted This is not to urge the abandoning of all caution in changing 
educational ways, but a society m the process of reconstruction will 
have little patience with a profession that is not actively searching 
for new ideas and new methods. 

Perhaps what has been said about the widening functions of sec¬ 
ondary education has given the impression that there is compara¬ 
tively little that needs to be done by way of planning for the postwar 
education of boys and girls That surely is not the case, and the 
exercising of new functions by the schools will unavoidably have its 
influence upon the core of our secondary-school program—the in¬ 
struction of adolescents in ways of effective living But we must not 
be content merely with having our basic instructional progiam 
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modified somewhat indirectly; there are positive steps which ought 
to be taken as well. The space of this article does not permit the set¬ 
ting forth of many of tlie necessary curriculum changes, but two of 
these are deservmg of brief note. In the first place, the postwar world 
will be some form of international world. American boys and girls, 
as well as adults, have never been exposed to a genuinely interna¬ 
tional pomt of View They know httle and care less about the eco¬ 
nomic and cultural life of that part of the world which lies more 
than a few hundred miles away from their own homes To our 
people, international relations are bounded by tariff problems, diplo¬ 
matic intrigue, and war. Our thinking is fettered by the nationalistic 
bias which has characterized die social, literary, and artistic instruc¬ 
tion in our schools and colleges. Breaking down this parochial out¬ 
look must be a pact of our postwar planning for education. 

Secondly, our schools have always been chary of dealing with the 
problem of values. Educators have prided themselves on their intel¬ 
lectual approach to all matters, on their leaving decision making to 
their pupils, But this war is being fought over differences in basic 
assumptions—differences in theories of values—and die peace will 
be made in the same manner. As long as we refrain from making a 
bold approach with our pupils to die question of what things arc of 
most worth in this world we are excluding our pupils from experi¬ 
ence with an area of living which perhaps of all areas is the most 
important The war is going to leave all values, even the "American 
way of life,” open to discussion. Young people as well as grownups 
mustbe equipped and disposed to take active parts in the reformula¬ 
tion of personal, social, and political values while the war is on and, 
more especially, when the war is coming to a close. This is not to 
suggest that our secondary schools proceed to set up systematic 
courses in philosophy and ethics This would certainly be the wrong 
way to attempt to meet the need. What more productive means of 
attacking the problem are should be made the subject of educational 
experimentation forthwith. 
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As was stated at the outset, not all of the circumstances under 
which secondary schools will be called upon to operate at the end of 
the war can now be foreseen; and many of the details of the un¬ 
avoidable postwar problems are still uncertain These factors should 
not restrain our school workers from looking ahead and preparing 
to meet such needs as can now be anticipated. Teachers and adminis¬ 
trators customarily lack the skills and organizations for effective 
long-range planning, so that whether or not the solution of every 
postwar problem has been planned at least some measure of experi¬ 
ence in carrying on cooperative preparation will have been acquired. 
Hence, the schools will be in a more advantageous position to adjust 
themselves with dispatch to current and unpredicted conditions 


Warren C Seyferi ]$ a member of the faculty of the Harvard Graduate School of Educa¬ 
tion, where he gives msiruciion in secondary-school administration and curriculum prac¬ 
tices From 1939 to 1941, he was Director of Field Studies for the Massachusetts Youth 
Commiwion and helped to prepare the Maisaclmnis Yotifh Study He was also an editor of 
Work Evpeneiice m Sdntaim 



PLANNING FOR RURAL YOUTH 

HOW AW) Y. MCCLUSKY 

The international crisis is casting America in a role o£ unparal¬ 
leled signihcanccj demanding mobilization of all our resources to 
meet the demands of a growing destiny. One of our greatest re- 
sourcesj youth, are already major actors m war. And they will be 
equally necessary in postwar reconstruction. 

Planning for rural youth in reconstruction may seem to imply an 
invidious and unwarranted distinction. Why plan for rural youth 
as a separate group, when die needs of all youth, urban and rural, are 
fundamentally the same ? Both groups need jobs, both look forward 
to the establishment of their own homes, both have talents to tram, 
both seek, the enrichment of their leisure hours and require physical 
fitness for the demands of living. 

On the other hand, while their basic needs are identical, their cir¬ 
cumstances differ, Moreover, rural youth are more numerous and 
have more m common with one another than their city cousins; yet 
provision for their welfare is relatively so meager that a separate 
consideration of their problem is appropriate. 

The farm is literally the cradle of the nation If the nation had to 
depend on cities for the maintenance of its population, it would be 
extinct in a few generations According to the 1940 census, the re¬ 
placement rate of cities was y^jwhichis 24 percentless thantherate 
required to maintain the population at a stationary level The rate 
for rural nonfarm areas was i.io and that for farm families, i 36. In 
1940 there were 1,000,000 more young people under sixteen years of 
age in rural than in urban America, in spite of the fact that the num¬ 
ber of adults between twenty-five and sixty-five in urban America 
exceeds the number in rural America by 14,500,000. One fact is in¬ 
escapable* rural youth are important because there are so many of 
them, and because within the predictable future they will replenish 
the declining stock of the city. 
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PLANNING FOR THE OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT OF RURAL YOUTH 

If America is to play an important pai t in feeding tlic world in the 
days of reconstruction, rural areas must be organized to expand 
opportunities for youth. The establishment of a large number of 
farm youth on farms therefore becomes a goal of major significance 
A few generations ago this goal was more easily attained than it is 
today. Land was plentiful and virgin. The standard of living was 
modest and the expanding economy of a new nation gave relative 
stability to farm life. But today the free land is gone, and the land 
tliat IS available has not been falling into the hands of young people 
at the rate it once did In Ross County, Ohio, only five per cent of 
the farm operators are undei thirty years of age, and in Randolph 
County, Illinois, twenty-five per cent of the farms are managed by 
men sixty-five years of age and older. 

Moreover, more capital is required to start farming than in former 
generations The construction of farm buildings, soil conservation, 
the purchase and maintenance o£ equipment are too often beyond 
the financial resources of the young man in the average farm family 
who wishes to strike out on his own In some cases this diificulty js 
being overcome by father-son partnerships, but, since farm families 
are usually large, there is a limit to the number of partnerships 
which the average farm can absorb. There is every prospect that such 
difficulties will increase unless vigorous steps are taken to assist rural 
youth to become established as independent operators. 

The beginnings of a procedure of assistance aie appearing in the 
enlightened policies of some private financial institutions, farm or¬ 
ganizations, and in certain programs of the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture These developments should be expanded until 
rural youth everywhere may be encouraged to undertake the normal 
risks of farming without an exorbitant handicap. 

But the establishment of farm youth on farms is only one part of 
the occupational adjustment of rural youth. “The number of farm 
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boys who reach maturity each year ts more than twice the number 
of farms that fall vacant annually through retirement or death of 
older farmers.... It seems likely that for some years to come from 
300,000 to 400,000 oncoming farm youth, boys and girls, will annu¬ 
ally become available for non-agricultural employment.”* This 
group of hopeful but unguided rural youth represents one of the 
tragic blind spots m the services of society. Up to the present time, 
the leaders of rural agencies have generally by-passed any realistic 
attack on this problem They have apparently proceeded on an as¬ 
sumption that only the welfare of youth who remain on farms is the 
obligation of rural agencies, whereas those who migrate are outside 
their concern. On the other hand, towns and cities are not without 
blame. They have no social machinery to receive their unsolicited 
guests. As a consequence, migrant rural youth drift m a no-man's 
land of neglect, catching on as they can to the chance that lies close 
at hand, 

Planning to fill this gap will require two general types of pro¬ 
grams. One IS an investigation of the aptitudes of farm youth for 
farming and the occupational opportunities in the laboi market to 
which the rural youth migrate.* The other is the expansion of pro¬ 
grams in which leaders of rural organizations, schools, and the 
funior Division of the United States Employment Service collabo¬ 
rate m a program of guided migration for rural youth.* 

PLANNING FOR THE EDUCATION OF RURAL YOUTH 

Of all our public services, the education of rural youth has been 
one of the most uneven At their best rural schools are excellent, at 
their worst, they are scandalous, with the average far below that of 
the city. In any case, the reconstruction of America cannot alTord 
the waste of resources permitted by the present level of rural educa- 

'YoiJlA nnrf//le (Washington, D C American Council on Education, p 14 

'Ibid, p, 15 

* Howard M Bell, Marc/iing Youth niirf Joir (Washington, D C American Yovuh Com¬ 
mission of the American Council on Education, 1940) 
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tion. The curriculum of tomorrow’s school for rural youth must 
upbuild the values of rural life. A tliird-rate imitation of an urban 
program should no longer be tolerated. 

There is beauty in woods, streams, and fields There are abiding 
satisfactions in the struggle of'man to harness nature. There is won¬ 
der m the processes of growing things. There are ethical and creative 
implications in the sequence of seedtime and harvest. There are 
latent virtues in the neighborliness of the rural community and an 
integrity in the interrelations of the farm home and the farm 

An opportunity for the attainment of these values should be cele¬ 
brated in the literature, geography, history, social studies, games, 
language, and mathematics of tomorrow’s ruial school. An appre¬ 
ciation of such values will not only deepen the roots of those who 
remain on the farm but will strengthen the spirit of tliose who go to 
the city. In the critical days of reconstruction, America will need the 
organic stamina that comes from the experiences of rural life at its 
best. 

Education must plan more and more to help rural youth build 
happy and strong homes of their own. Farm youtli marry earlier 
and have more babies than their city cousins Moreover, the unity of 
home and farm life presents problems and opportunities requiring 
special parental skill. 

The rural school must also plan to give greater attention to educa¬ 
tion for occupational adjustment. In addition to an extension of 
training for productive agriculture, a type of general vocational edu¬ 
cation must be devised to take into account the gi owing mechaniza¬ 
tion of the farm and the urban future of many rural youth. The 
object of the training will be a teclinical versatility applicable either 
to the farm or the factory. In this way rural youth may obtain mini¬ 
mum preparation for occupational opportunities in the city as well 
as in the country Although this type of job training will be a tough 
assignment for the school, it must be undertaken to overcome the 
inadequate vocational education of farm youth. 
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Plans must be formulated to help rural youth learn to feel the 
togetherness of rural life through the use anti structure of the school 
building The building should be the center for the social and recrea¬ 
tional life of the community. It should include a gymnasium-audito- 
num for public meetings, shops for mechanical and practical arts, 
and rooms for crafts, music, and reading. It should be located on 
grounds ample enough for sports and festivals with space left over 
for crop demonstrations and beautification projects The building 
should also be the home for the activities of such agencies as the 
departments of public health and welfare, agricultural extension, 
library, and farm organizations. In fact the building and program 
of the school should embody a coordination of the total educational 
resources of the rural community aimed at an enriched life for youth 
and their elders. 

While a reorganization of administrative units should go far 
toward paying the costs of these proposals, candor forces an ac¬ 
knowledgment that additional financial aid will be required. In 
view of tlie inequalities existing everywhere in rural America, this 
aid can come only from supplementary State and Federal funds. 
But the objective of this aid should be that of upbuildingrural life by 
encouraging local autonomy and by organizing the school district 
along the lines of the natural neighborhood. The last two precau¬ 
tions will attain great significance in the days of reconstruction as a 
corrective of the trend toward centralization of all governmental 
functions which necessarily will have been accentuated by the war. 

PLANNING FOR USE OF LEISURE TIME 

In anticipation of the backwash of demoralization of public stand¬ 
ards which always follows war, plans should immediately be formu¬ 
lated for the development of wholesome social and recreational life 
in rural areas Studies of the American Youth Commission reveal 
that in prewar days not more than twelve per cent of the youth be- 
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tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-five in rural America belonged 
to any organized group. The churches, 4H Clubs, Junior Farm 
Bureau, F.F.A., and every other relevant agency must be enlisted to 
break this bottleneck of nonparticipation. 

Library services, recreation institutes, folk festivals, rural mu¬ 
seums, music, and crafts should be multiplied. If tliese dungs are 
good for a minority who often have so much, how much more 
important are they for the vast majority who frequently have so 
little ? Not until we realize the possibilities of rural America can we 
comprehend the enormous waste permitted by not developing our 
cultural resources for rural youth. And not until we ponder the 
dawdling idleness and the tawdry forms of urbanized recreation 
which, unless diverted, will sweep the country in a period of postwar 
relaxation, can we know the necessity of planning now for the lei¬ 
sure time of rural youth. All relevant nongovernmental and govern¬ 
mental agencies must converge on this goal, for much of the 
strength which rural youth will require to cope effectively with the 
problems of reconstruction will depend upon the character of their 
social and recreational lives in the critical days that lie ahead. 

CONTRIBUTION OF YOUTH TO COMMUNITY LIFE 

But no plan for rural youth in reconstruction would be complete 
without great emphasis on the contribution that youth themselves 
can make to the postwar period. Society is full of strange contradic¬ 
tions in Its disposition toward youth. In peace it regards the con¬ 
tributions of youth as secondary. For example, less than two years 
ago about four million young men and women between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-five were out of school and out of work. But in 
war, their contribution is primary, so much so that the nation drafts 
their services. We cannot therefore escape the question: If youth are 
important for war, why are they not equally important for peace? 
But if the history of adult attitudes is any clue to the future, an equi- 
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table answer to tliis question will not be possible unless plans are 
made specifically to enlist the contribution of rural youth in recon¬ 
struction 

Tins contribution may be secured in two ways. One consists in 
taking older youth into partnership with adult enterprises and 
making room for their effective participation in an attack on the 
serious problems of society, In such an event, wise and friendly lead¬ 
ership will be requited to make youtli feel at home witli their eiders, 
And while adults are not skillful and arc rarely interested m taking 
youtli into partnership, it is possible to do so and, when accom¬ 
plished, is usually an unqualified success. 

The other method is to encourage youth to form groups for the 
solution of their own problems with adult assistance. The outcome 
of the rural project of the American Youth Commission and the 
experience of the American Country Life Assoaation contain ample 
evidence that such an approach may be productive. 

There are no obstacles to the utilization of the peacetime contribu¬ 
tion of rural youth which intelligent leadership and determined 
planning will not overcome. And in these critical days when youth 
are generously offering their lives for the defense of democracy, a 
promise of partnership in postwar reconstruction would be not only 
a token of appreciation for their great sacrifices, but also a mark of 
faith in the value of their contribution 
But our confidence in the ability of rural youth to contribute sig¬ 
nificantly to the solution of their own problems and those of society 
should not blind us to the tough fact that policy with regard to serv¬ 
ices for youth are under the control of adults. So planning for the 
welfare of rural youth during the period of reconstruction will end 
in a blind alley unless ample provision is made for the enlistment of 
wise and friendly adult leadership. 

The needs of rural youth and the resources to meet those needs 
are multiple. The results of the rural project of the American Youth 
Commission demonstrate emphatically that fundamental planning 
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for the welfare of rural youth must involve a coordinated attack of 
many agencies and resources, The problem is too complex and its 
scope too wide to be confined to the program of any single organiza¬ 
tion. This does not mean that each agency must wait for the pro¬ 
gram of every other agency before undertaking its portion of the 
general task. Important as coordination of effort is, the operation of 
separate agencies is better than the inactivity that might result from 
a reluctance to perform in advance of over-all planning Moreover, 
some agencies like agricultural extension, the schools, churches, and 
farm organizations have such a great stake in the care of rural youth 
that they should push vigorously ahead with plans in this field. But 
an adequate program for rural youth will not be achieved without 
planning for an over-all collaboration of every relevant resource 
available to a community As a minimum measure, this would re¬ 
quire an agreement among germane State and national groups to 
cooperate at the community level in behalf of rural youtli This step 
alone would produce great gams in the mastery of this problem, but, 
m addition, special steps should be taken by the appropriate agencies 
for the initiation of a coordinated approach to the enrichment of 
opportunity for older rural youth Lacking this provision for over¬ 
all planning and coordination the best any agency can do will be 
fragmentary and incompetent 

Rural youth are among the prize lesources of the nation. Now and 
in the coming days of reconstruction society will need the best they 
can give But society cannot expect the best from rural youth unless 
rural youdi have a chance to develop their best. To this end society 
must be sincere and heroic In formulating plans for the development 
of the utmost contribution of which rural youth are capable 


Howmd y McCliisf(y, associate director of the Americ.in Youth Commission in charge 
rural studies, is professor of educational psychology At the University of Michigan and 
assistant to the vice-president in charge of extramural relations m the field of adult education 



PLANNING FOR NEGRO YOUTH 

ROBERT L. SUTHERLAND 

Since in timeof war even words should be economized, the con¬ 
ditions indicative of the present status of Negro youth will be listed 
without a preamble. After this list is given, suggestions for a pro¬ 
gram of action designed to improve the status of Negro youth dur¬ 
ing this period of rapid social change will also be listed. 

I. The proportion of Negro volunteers and selectees in the Army who 
have come from northern States is much higher at the present time than 
during World War I. Since these Negro youtli have been influenced by 
compulsory education laws and by good educational opportunity they 
represent a social level much more comparable to that of the white soldiers 
than was true in the last war 

2 Also the Negro soldiers from the southern States are superior m educa¬ 
tional attainment to those of the last war, and they more nearly approxi¬ 
mate the educational levels of the white soldiers. 

3 For the most part, Negro soldiers of both the North and the South 
are stationed in southern camps, and are supervised by southern white 
officers. 

4. In the last war, no Negroes were admitted to the Marines, none to 
the Navy, except in the rank of mess boys, and none to the Air Corps.,In 
this war these conditions are gradually changing The Army is more 
liberal in some of its practices; the Navy has finally agreed to admit 
Negroes to other work than that of mess boys; and, of special interest for 
Its immediate as well as for its symbolic value, an air corps has been 
formed whereby Negro youth may be trained in mechanics at Chanute 
Field m Illinois or as pilots in Tuskegee, Alabama. When enlistment was 
first opened to Negroes in the air service some recruiting centers failed to 
secure their quotas of applicants Either the Negro leaders failed to inform 
their youth of these opportunities, 01 the youth thought the announce¬ 
ment was too good to be true Now, however, the number of applicants 
regularly exceeds the quotas and the first class of pilots is being giaduated 
£1 om Tuskegee 

5. Although the nation is facing a serious labor shortage, few defense 
industries have altered the traditional policy of relegating Negro workers 
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to lower caste jobs as janitors and day laborers Industry is removing its 
taboo against women workers in machine and other skilled operations, 
but It does not yet seem willing to train the great reserve of Negro laborers 
for these operations. There are exceptions but no general trend in this 
direction. 

6 . The federally conti oiled defense training courses do admit some 
Negro youth but the opportunities for such training are still limited 
and the response of Negro youth has sometimes been disappointing. 
Furthermore, the employment service faces the problem of placing in 
defense industries Negro youth who have completed their training 
courses. 

7. The Office of Production Management under the influence of Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt stated clearly the Government's policy against racial dis¬ 
crimination m defense employment, nevertheless, noncompliance with 
this policy IS reported in many of the States 

8 The general labor shortage which is causing a rise in wages in many 
types of work has brought little change in the wages of Negro workers 
because caste restrictions keep them from entering the new jobs With a 
surplus of Negro domestics, farm hands, and laborers in southern States, 
Negro youth are still working for low wages which in terms of real wages 
arc lower than ever because of the rise in living costs If the general labor 
shortage becomes sufficiently acute, wages and employment opportunities 
for Negroes can be expected to improve somewhat m spite of caste restric¬ 
tions, and in spite of the new labor supply of women m skilled industries 

9 In World War I there were few Negro Icadcis who challenged dis¬ 
crimination in the military service .and in defense industries Further¬ 
more, the educational level of the Negro youth was generally so low that 
theie was little awareness oC these problems. In this war, however, m.'iny 
Negro youth are sufficiently well educated to be aware of these problems, 
and there are more outspoken Negro leaders who are voicing protest 

In light of tins multiplicity of forces, what are the ingredients of 
a plan for the orderly improvement of the status of the Negro youth 
during the war and after The combined efforts of all will be needed 
if the employment, the educational, and the othei opportunities for 
Negro youth’s development are to be expanded during the war 
period and the period of postwar reconstruction The following set 
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of recommendations are listed in an e^ort to give a well-rounded 
approach to the problem ‘ 

1. All organizations interested m preserving and incieasing the free¬ 
doms of demociacy and all organizations concerned with the special ques¬ 
tion of race relations should take every opportunity to include “Negro 
Youth” among their topics for public discussion. 

2. Organized groups should invite Negro specialists to appear on their 
programs as a demonstration of the Negro's ability to succeed according 
to traditional American standards. 

3. Leaders in, the various phases of economic and community life should 
introduce new patterns of race relations within the areas of their special 
influence. 

4 Every private organization, whether it be community, state, or na¬ 
tional in ICS scope, should observe how government officials and agencies 
deal with race relations m their sphere of woik. Those government agen¬ 
cies and officials who have introduced more equitable practices should be 
encouraged and their example followed in non-governmental activities. 
Those \vho have not helped to develop more just methods of including all 
the people in their programs should be petitioned and in other ways urged 
to take the leadership which is expected 

5 Encouragement should first be given to organizations within the 
Negro group which are already striving for an improved status for their 
own race. 

6 All private and public welfare organizations—health, mental health, 
social, political, educational, occupational—which arc dealing with youth 
problems should include on their planning staffs and m their service 
organizations trained persons who know the implications of these prob¬ 
lems for Negro you th. 

7. Regional Negro youth conferences, institutes, or seminars should be 
held at convenient locations throughout the country as work sessions for 
representatives of all youth agencies and all types of social planning 
commissions, 

'These recommendations are taken from the second part of the volume) Color, Class and 
Personality (Washington, D, C American Council on Education, 1042), wluch was pcc 
pared by Robert L Sutherland as a summary of the Negro youth studies of the American 
Vouth Commission, 
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8. Specialized institutes dealtag with paiticular questions oE employment, 
housing, education, and health of Negro youth should be called to provide 
still more detailed information to those private and public leaders who arc 
planning for certain needs of Negro youth. 

5 In-service training of a more thoroughgoing nature than the insti¬ 
tutes or conferences just recommended should be provided for those staff 
members of private and public agencies who are responsible for work 
with Negro youth. 

10. Schools of social work, teacher training, and government seivice 
should recognize the critical problems of Negro youth by providing 
special courses of instruction as a part of the regular curriculum for all 
of their students, and advanced work should be given for those who wish 
to specialize in Negro youth work 

11. Popular ways of presenting facts about Negro youth should be de¬ 
vised. 

12. A foundation, a state department of education, a state school for 
Negro education, a private college for Negro education, a group of social 
agencies, or a combination of these agenaes should establish a new type 
of guidance center for Negro youth in which the complete personality 
development and adjustment of the individual is the center of interest 


Robot L Sutherland was associateduectoro^ die AmcTican Youlh Commission in cliarge 
ot Negro youth studies Now director of the Hogg Foundation’s educational lectureships and 
mental health program, Dr Sutherland was formerly head of the Deparunem of Sociology 
at Bucknell University 



YOUTH AND THE FUTURE 

CHARLES R. WALKER 

All the leading recommendations of die American Youth Com¬ 
mission issued from time to time, and now summarized in a final 
report, ^outh and the Future' have acquired added urgency since 
our direct involvement in war. All or nearly all have a significance 
for the kind of world youth will live in after the war, and a direct 
bearing on the problem of planning for it now. In a statement 
adopted January 15,1941, after reviewing the past recommendations 
of the commission, and making new ones relating to the national 
emergency, tlie commission remarked: 

Some social gains only increase the standard of living of the benefi¬ 
ciaries, important as that may be under normal conditions Other social 
gams pay their way by an equal or even greatei contribution to national 
strength, both in times of crisis and in other times 

In a more peaceful period, most of the pioposals and recommendations 
of this statement might have been brought forward in the spirit of welfare 
and reform. At this time they are brought forward because of a very real 
belief on the part of the American Youth Commission that every proposal 
and recommendation here made will contribute definitely to the strength 
of Amenca—not, perhaps, in sixty days, but significantly within a year, 
to a major extent within three or four years, and very greatly within ten 
years. 

The most important of the Endings and recommendations of the 
commission over its six years of existence have fallen into the major 
problem fields of education, health, and employment. In the field of 
education, after intensive and extensive research, the commission 
recommends drastic revisions in the present system of American 
education. It has urged particularly that work experience be made 
an integral part of the education of all American youth, and that 
both work experience and continued instruction in reading be made 
a regular part of the curriculum of all secondary schools. It urges 
that “social studies” be taught with modern methods and that far 
greater emphasis be placed upon them in the secondary schools, 

’ ^outh and the Vniure (Washington, D C Ameruan Council on Education, 1942), 
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where the bulk of the nation’s youth is registered These arc a few 
of the changes the commission believes imperative if we are to train 
for a citizenship capable of meeting the problems which now face 
us and the equally acute ones that will challenge the nation in the 
years following the war. The commission has stressed the import¬ 
ance of the institution of marriage in a changing world and has 
recommended that instruction and guidance in marriage and family 
problems be included as part of the secondary-school curriculum. 
What is the bearing of such educational revisions upon war and 
postwar planning? "The primary motive of any program of na¬ 
tional defensej” the commission insisted as early as 1939, “is to 
protect our freedom and our democratic institutions. In this respect, 
education is established m public policy, not as a secondary interest, 
but as the first line of defense against that internal breakdown 
which in many nations has proved to be even more dangerous than 
external attack.” 

If dangerous and acute inequalities in educational opportunities 
are to be abolished and if we are to train all youth to meet the chal¬ 
lenge both of the war and the postwar period, the commission has 
become convinced tliat Federal aid to our schools is now necessary, 
and that “even under war conditions it is essential that some finan¬ 
cial support for the removal of educational inequalities be provided 
without further delay ” 

Finally, if we fail to implement during the war years urgent steps, 
now long overdue, we shall later lack both the morale and the 
organizational machinery with which to work in the postwar 
period. Planning in the educational field would then lose reality 
and be tantamount to wishful thinking or to postponement. 

The field of hcaltli may also be cited to show the bearing of com¬ 
mission findings upon postwar planning On January i 5 j ^ 941} ^^i 
a statement entitled “Next Steps in National Policy for Youth,’ the 
commission recorded and reiterated its belief, “that there is need for 
a nation-wide health program on a scale never before attempted in 
this country ” It added, “that for success such a program must have 
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some financial support from the federal government.” In its final 
report the commission declared that the actions it had long advo¬ 
cated in the field of health toda^ were even more urgent than before, 
in view o£ the present military emergency. 

A long-term and comprehensive health program would embrace 
childicn and youth at all age levels, with emphasis upon nutrition, 
physical training, recreation, and adequate medical care. But calling 
special attention to die fact that one half of the young men called to 
the colors under the Selective Service Act liave been rejected as unfit, 
die commission recommends m addition the immediate establish¬ 
ment of rehabilitation camps for the reconditioning of those re¬ 
jected for military service It is obvious that many of those disquali- 
fied for the Army because of physical defects, many of which are 
remediable, will be less efficient in civilian pursuits as well. 

Apart from the pertinence of earlier and more general recom¬ 
mendations for the present emergency, die commission over the 
past year has collaborated directly with the National Resources 
Planning Board on postwar planning for youth. As a result, many 
of the recommendations in the commission's final report are specifi¬ 
cally orientated toward this problem. 

The commission has focused its knowledge of employment and 
of economic trends on the probable situation of youth in respect to 
productive and useful employment after the war. The history of 
youth employment in the past has shown that in periods of rising 
general employment youth is absorbed rapidly. In periods of de¬ 
clining employment, die youth sector of the population suffers 
more acutely than other age groups. For example, during peak 
unemployment in the thirties a third of all the unemployed were 
young men and young women under twenty-five, altliough youdi 
constituted only one sixth of the population in the labor market. 
The commission predicts that with a demobilization of military 
forces and of the war industries, a large percentage of the soldiers 
and workers who will need new jobs will be under twenty-five years 
of age. 
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The demobilized group will in itself be a “youth problem” until it can be 
assimilated into peace time pursuits . . Unless wc can find and adopt 
more effective policies to promote full employment than those tried ex¬ 
perimentally during the 1930’s, a piluig-up of several million jobless, 
inexperienced new workers seems very likely to happen m the coming 
years after the war 

To increase the effectiveness of all Government agencies having 
to do with die care of youtli during the war and after, the commis¬ 
sion recommends that tlie Civilian Conservation Corps and the 
National Youth Administration be combined within the Federal 
Secuiity Agency into a single administrative unit whose mandate 
would include close liaison with all other public and private agencies 
having to do with the welfare of youth. Such an organizational step 
would immediately simplify and make more efficient planning now 
for the difficult postwar problems of youth. 

The commission recommends that public youth-woik programs 
be continued throughout the war in at least skeleton form. First, 
because such programs arc now performing very necessary defense 
activities, and, as in the case of the CCC fire-fighting groups, may 
become still more vital as our total war program develops. Second, 
because after the war public-works programs for youth will play an 
enormously vital role in rehabilitation, vocational naming, and in 
the provision of jobs for large numbers of demobilized sold lers who 
cannot then be absorbed readily into private employment. 

In whatever direction one turns, the commission is convinced, 
planning for the future needs of youth is planning for the future of 
America and the survival of our democratic institutions It would be 
tragic if we failed to apply the lessons in preparedness for war— 
learned with so much cost and suffering—to the equally urgent 
questions of pieparedness for peace and for postwar reconstruction 


C/iailes R ]VaI/{£r is a special writer for the American Youth Commission ronnerly 
assistant editor of T/ie Arhnfic Monthly and managing editor of The hulepeudent, Mr 
Walker is the author of numerous books and articles dealing with economic ind social 
subjects 
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